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EDITORIAL 


Comme  vous  pouvez  le  constater, 
nous  avons  adopté  avec  ce  premier  nu- 
méro d'une  nouveau  volume  une  cou- 
verture entièrement  remaniée.  Des 
changements  de  telle  nature  sont  des 
choses  qui  arrivent,  même  dans  des  re- 
vues savantes  aux  assises  aussi  pro- 
fondes que  Renaissance  et  Réforme. 
Nous  avons  voulu  par  la  couleur  et  le 
dynamisme  du  dessin  attester  de  la  vita- 
lité des  études  de  la  Renaissance  partout 
dans  le  monde,  et  au  Canada  en  particu- 
lier. Renaissance  et  Réforme  est  fière  et 
reconnaissante  de  ses  liens,  depuis  ses 
débuts,  avec  les  associations  de  cher- 
cheurs et  les  centres  de  recherche  sans 
lesquels  l'étude  de  cette  période  cruciale 
de  l'histoire  occidentale  ne  pourrait  se 
faire.  Nous  remercions  également  le 
Conseil  de  Recherche  en  Sciences  Hu- 
maines du  Canada  pour  la  fidélité  de  son 
aide  financière  au  cours  des  années. 
Grâce  à  tout  cela,  et  grâce  surtout  à  la 
qualité  des  textes  qui  nous  sont  remis,  il 
nous  est  permis  de  vous  offrir  une  revue 
vivante,  distribuée  à  plus  de  800  exem- 
plaires sur  les  cinq  continents.  Cela  en 
fait  l'une  des  plus  internationales  des 
revues  canadiennes. 

Nous  espérons  que  vous  continue- 
rez de  nous  être  fidèles,  malgré  les  re- 
tards habituels  dans  ce  genre 
d'entreprise.  Notre  revue  est  résolument 
pluridisciplinaire:  nous  faisons  appel  à 
vous  non  seulement  en  tant  que  lecteurs 
et  lectrices,  mais  aussi  et  surtout  en  tant 
que  collaborateurs  et  collaboratrices. 
Nous  attendons  donc  vos  manuscrits. 


With  this  first  issue  of  the  1992 
volume  of  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion, we  have  adopted  an  entirely  new 
look.  Such  drastic  changes  do  happen 
sometimes  in  institutions  as  deeply 
rooted  in  tradition  as  Renaissance  and 
Reformation.  With  this  new  and  dynamic 
design  we  wish  to  reflect  the  vitality  of 
Renaissance  studies  everywhere  in  the 
world,  and  in  Canada  particularly.  Our 
journal  is  proud  of  its  historical  links 
with  research  societies  and  centres,  here 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States;  with- 
out associations  like  these,  the  study  of 
the  Renaissance,  a  period  of  crucial 
intensity  in  the  history  of  the  western 
world,  would  simply  not  be  possible.  We 
are  also  grateful  to  the  Humanities  and 
Social  Science  Research  Council  of 
Canada  for  its  faithful  financial  assis- 
tance over  the  years.  Thanks  to  such 
favourable  circumstances,  and  to  the 
constant  quality  of  the  submissions  we 
receive,  we  are  able  to  offer  you  a  vibrant 
journal,  with  some  800  subscribers  on 
the  five  continents.  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  is  truly  one  of  the  most 
international  of  all  Canadian  journals. 

We  hope  that,  in  spite  of  the  usual 
delays  in  this  business,  you  will  continue 
to  support  us.  Our  journal  is  devoted  to 
the  concept  of  multidisplinarity.  We  wel- 
come your  support  not  only  as  readers, 
but  also  and  mostly  as  potential  contrib- 
utors. Please  keep  us  in  your  address 
book. 


Jonson,  Weston,  and  the  Digbys: 
Patronage  Relations  in  Some  Later  Poems 


ROBERT  C.  EVANS 


1  he  importance  of  patronage  to  Ben  Jonson's  non-dramatic  poems  is  clear 
from  even  the  most  cursory  glance  at  any  collection  of  his  works.  Many  if 
not  most  of  the  poems  are  explicitly  addressed  to  patrons,  and  all  the  poems 
seem  fundamentally  conditioned  by  a  culture  grounded  in  patronage  rela- 
tions. But  while  patronage  has  often  been  discussed  briefly  in  criticism  of 
Jonson's  poems,  that  discussion  has  sometimes  seemed  rather  abstract.  In 
fact,  it  is  surprising  how  little  we  know  about  Jonson's  flesh-and-blood 
patrons  and  about  his  day-to-day  dealings  with  them.  The  brief  biographical 
notes  provided  by  most  editions  inevitably  (and  necessarily)  stick  to  the  most 
basic  details.  Even  readers  who  attempt  to  track  down  further  information 
will  often  face  frustration:  for  many  of  Jonson's  patrons  only  the  barest 
biographical  facts  are  readily  available,  and  determined  digging  frequently 
turns  up  few  more.  But  the  more  we  know  or  can  knowledgeably  speculate 
about  his  dealing  with  his  patrons,  the  better  we  can  appreciate  his  purposes 
and  achievements  and  the  particular  accomplishments  and  complex  texture 
of  his  works.  Information  about  the  impact  of  patronage  on  Jonson's  career 
is  not  so  much  "background"  to  the  poems  as  it  is  essential  to  a  richer 
appreciation  of  their  peculiar  artfulness.^ 

One  of  the  most  important  patrons  of  Jonson's  last  decade  was  Richard 
Weston,  for  years  a  highly  influential  minister  in  the  government  of  Charles 
I.  More  is  known  about  Weston's  life  than  about  the  lives  of  many  of  Jonson's 
other  patrons,  but  the  poems  Jonson  addressed  to  Weston  have  rarely  been 
examined  closely.  Examining  them  seems  worthwhile  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. Not  only  can  doing  so  provide  new  insights  into  the  skill  and  success 
of  these  particular  works,  but  it  can  also  suggest  significant  aspects  of 
Jonson's  more  general  experiences  and  achievements  as  a  patronage  poet. 
The  poems  to  Weston  illustrate,  for  instance,  the  crucial  importance  of  such 
intermediaries  at  a  time  when  the  poet's  relations  with  the  King  and  his  status 
at  court  were  less  secure  than  they  once  had  been.  In  fact,  looking  at  Jonson's 
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connection  with  Weston  provides  an  opportunity  to  look  more  closely  also  at 
his  relations  with  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  the  editor  of  the  1640  Folio  and  another 
highly  influential  link  in  Jonson's  connection  to  the  Caroline  aristocracy.  One 
of  the  most  intriguing  poems  of  patronage  Jonson  ever  wrote  was  addressed 
through  Digby' s  wife  to  Digby,  through  Digby  to  Weston,  and  through 
Weston  to  the  King  and  court.  Examining  the  poem  can  not  only  give  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  complex  world  of  Stuart  patronage,  with  its  tangled  networks 
and  reciprocities,  but  can  also  suggest  new  facts  about  the  circulation  of  (and 
relationships  among)  Jonson's  poems  themselves. 

The  poems  to  Weston  and  Digby  also  illustrate  a  number  of  other  factors 
important  to  Jonson's  more  general  experience  as  a  patronage  poet.  For 
example,  his  willingness  to  identify  himself  so  closely  with  Weston  -  a  highly 
controversial  figure  -  seems  unusual  for  Jonson,  and  may  suggest  something 
about  the  changed  nature  of  his  status  at  the  Caroline  court  and  about  the  more 
general  changes  that  had  taken  place  between  the  court  and  the  "country" 
during  the  Caroline  period.  The  poems  to  Digby  and  Weston  also  exemplify 
how  praise  of  superior  patrons  could  be  worked  into  celebrations  of  their 
social  inferiors;  how  complex  and  uncertain  Jonson's  relations  with  his 
patrons  could  often  be;  how  that  complexity  and  ambivalence  could  be 
reflected  in  the  detailed  texture  of  his  works;  how  various  poems  to  the  same 
patron  could  be  linked  in  meaning  and  theme;  how  distrustful  Jonson  was  of 
the  growing  importance  of  the  visual  arts  at  the  Caroline  court;  how  the 
intellectual  habits  and  interests  of  his  patrons  may  have  influenced  the  kinds 
of  poetry  he  wrote;  how  genuinely  accomplished  many  of  the  poems  of  his 
last  years  are;  and  how  effectively  Jonson  used  his  wit  (in  poems  that 
sometimes  discomfit  readers  who  bring  romantic  and  post-romantic  critical 
assumptions  to  them)  to  promote  himself  and  his  work  in  the  literary  and 
social  hierarchies  of  his  day. 

I 

Wit  was  always  one  of  Jonson's  most  potent  resources  for  dealing  with  his 
patrons.  John  Aubrey  reports  that  King  James,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
gave  his  poet  £100  after  Jonson  delivered  a  jocular  grace  in  doggerel  verse 
before  dinner  one  evening.^  Jonson  seems  to  have  used  his  wit  most  effec- 
tively when  his  need  was  greatest,  especially  in  his  final  decade.  Through  it 
he  was  able  to  communicate  some  sense  of  the  depth  and  desperation  of  his 
want  while  still  seeming  dignified  and  free  of  self-pity.  When  he  was  most 
powerless  and  weak,  wit  lent  the  impression  that  he  still  had  power  over 
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himself,  that  he  was  still  in  control.  It  also  gave  him  license  to  tease  his  patrons 
about  their  behavior  without  seeming  strictly  censorious.  A  humorous  request 
for  help,  moreover,  was  likely  to  be  more  persuasive  then  persistent  hectoring, 
and  the  potential  rejection  of  a  witty  request  was  also  easier  to  accept  because 
less  of  one's  public  dignity  or  "face"  has  been  risked.  Jonson's  typical 
approach  is  illustration  by  the  poignantly  clever  ''Epistle  Mendicanf  (Und. 
71)  he  addressed  sometime  in  the  early  1630's  'To  the  Right  Honourable,  the 
Lord  high  Treasurer  o/ England,"  Richard  Weston: 

MY  LORD; 

POore  wretched  states,  prest  by  extremities, 
Are  faine  to  seeke  for  succours,  and  supplies 
Oi  Princes  aides,  or  good  mens  Charities. 

Disease,  the  Enemie,  and  his  Ingineeres 

Want,  with  the  rest  of  his  conceal 'd  compeeres,  5 

Have  cast  a  trench  about  mee,  now,  five  yeares; 

And  made  those  strong  approaches,  by  False  braies, 
Reduicts,  Halfe-moones,  Horne-workes,  and  such  close  wayes. 
The  Muse  not  peepes  out,  one  of  hundred  dayes; 

But  lyes  block'd  up,  and  straightned,  narrow'd  in,  10 

Fix'd  to  the  bed,  and  boords,  unlike  to  win 
Health,  or  scarce  breath,  as  she  had  never  bin, 

Unlesse  some  sawing-Honour  of  the  Crowne, 

Dare  thinke  it,  to  relieve,  no  lesse  renowne, 

A  Bed-rid  Wit,  then  a  besieged  Towne.  15 

Although  Jonson  claims  that  his  muse  is  handicapped  and  incapacitated, 
the  very  skill  with  which  he  constructs  and  elaborates  the  poem's  controlling 
analogy  proves  otherwise;  his  indirect  description  of  his  disabilities  and 
anxieties  renders  the  poem's  success  all  the  more  impressive.  When,  in  the 
final  line  -  after  having  sustained  the  comparison  of  small  things  to  great  for 
such  a  span  (itself  an  indication  of  strength  and  poetic  power)  -  when  after 
all  this  Jonson  finally  concedes  that  he  is  a  small  thing,  merely  "A  Bed-rid 
Wit,"  the  reader  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  description:  the  accomplishment 
of  the  poem  refutes  the  intended  diminishment.  The  implicit  promise  of 
renown  that  Jonson  offers  Weston  and  the  King  should  they  come  to  his  aid 
seems  all  the  more  persuasive  after  the  performance  just  ended:  his  protest  of 
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weakness  testifies,  paradoxically,  to  the  real  and  enduring  potency  of  his 
skills. 

Jonson's  decision  to  address  his  ''Epistle  Mendicant  to  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer was  more  significant  than  a  first  glance  might  suggest,  for  Weston's 
importance  at  court  transcended  his  role  as  one  of  Charles's  chief  financial 
officers.  Following  Buckingham's  assassination,  Weston  had  risen  to  become 
the  single  most  influential  figure  at  Whitehall  beneath  the  King,  and  although 
he  never  enjoyed  the  kind  of  intimacy  with  Charles  that  had  given  Bucking- 
ham such  sway,  his  power  was  still  enormous.  His  control  of  naval,  Irish, 
financial,  and  foreign  policies  was  predominant;  only  in  matters  of  religion 
and  the  church  did  his  arch-rival,  Laud,  exercise  more  leverage.  Although  he 
had  been  a  respected  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  while  also  serving 
King  James  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  1626  he  came  to  be  viewed 
-  somewhat  unfairly,  it  would  seem  -  as  one  of  Buckingham's  lackeys.^ 

Certainly  Weston  was  a  determined  supporter  of  the  Crown;  on  the 
famous  and  fateful  day  of  parliamentary  disorder  in  March  1629,  when 
members  tried  to  resist  the  King's  decree  of  adjournment,  the  House  had  rung 
with  calls  for  Weston's  impeachment.'*  His  appointment  to  the  dual  position 
of  Lord  Treasurer  of  England  and  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  in  July  1628 
had  helped  make  him  even  more  widely  hated  than  he  had  previously  been, 
for  Weston  took  seriously  the  task  of  reducing  by  whatever  means  possible 
the  Crown's  bloated  expenditure  and  debt.  One  means  he  hit  upon  -  sharply 
cutting  back  the  amount  paid  out  in  pensions  -  helped  make  him  as  unpopular 
at  court  as  he  was  in  the  country  at  large.^  The  fact  that  Weston  himself  was 
reaping  huge  profits  from  his  office  while  trimming  funds  for  others  did  not 
enhance  his  standing.  "Although  the  Treasurer's  official  salary  was  only  £365 
a  year,"  William  Van  Cleave  Alexander  reports,  "he  received  many  time  that 
amount  through  fees  and  gratuities."  According  to  G.E.  Aylmer,  "a  Lord 
Treasurer  who  was  watchful  of  his  own  interests  but  not  technically  corrupt 
was  said  to  be  able  to  make  £7000  a  year."  Alexander  estimates  that  Weston's 
profits  from  the  office  were  "in  the  neighborhood  of  £11,000  or  £12,000 
yearly."  Combined  with  the  income  he  received  from  his  real  estate  holding 
and  from  other  sources,  Weston  in  the  early  1630' s  probably  had  at  his 
disposal  £17,000  to  £18,000  per  annum.^ 

Much  of  this  money  was  spent  as  soon  as  it  was  received,  for  since  1627 
Weston  had  been  building  a  lavish  new  family  estate  in  Surrey  to  advertise 
and  strengthen  the  power  he  now  enjoyed  at  court.  Painters  and  other  artisans 
had  been  put  to  work  decorating  the  new  mansion,  which  Weston  apparently 
saw  as  the  seat  of  the  family  he  hoped  would  soon  be  raised  to  membership 
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in  the  titled  aristocracy.  His  creation  in  February  1633  as  first  Earl  of 
Portland  fulfilled  this  ambition,  while  the  marriage  of  his  son  and  heir  the 
previous  year  to  one  of  Charles's  relatives  must  have  bolstered  his  confi- 
dence that  the  King's  favor  would  continue.  Any  such  bolstering  was 
welcome,  for  even  a  figure  as  powerful  as  Weston  -  or  perhaps  especially 
one  as  powerful  as  he  -  had  good  reason  to  wonder  just  how  long  his 
fortune  would  endure.  Weston's  potent  enemies  at  court  would  have  been 
delighted  by  his  downfall  and  were  not  above  attempting  to  engineer  it. 
These  included  not  only  Laud,  but  even  from  time  to  time  the  Queen. 
Clarendon  describes  Weston  as  being 

of  an  imperious  nature,  and  nothinge  wary  in  disobligeinge  and 
provokinge  other  men,  and  had  to  much  courage  in  offending  and 
incensinge  them,  but  after  havinge  offended  and  incensed  them,  he 
was  of  so  unhappy  a  feminine  temper  that  he  was  always  in  a  terrible 
fright  and  apprehension  of  them.  He  had  not  that  application,  and 
submissyon  and  reverence  for  the  Queene  as  might  have  been 
exspected  from  his  wisdome  and  breedinge,  and  often  crossed  her 
praetences  and  desyres,  with  more  rudeness  than  was  naturall  to  him; 
yet  he  was  impertinently  sollicitons  to  know  what  her  Majesty  sayd 
of  him  in  private,  and  what  resentments  shee  had  towards  him;  and 
when  by  some  confidents  (who  had  ther  ends  upon  him  from  those 
offices)  he  was  informed  of  some  bitter  expressions  fallen  from  her 
Majesty,  he  was  so  exceedingly  afflicted  and  tormented  with  the  sense 
of  it,  that  sometimes  by  passionate  complaints  and  representations  of 
the  Kinge,  sometimes  by  more  dutiful!  addresses  and  expostulations 
with  the  Queene  in  bewaylinge  his  misfortunes,  he  frequently  exposed 
himself,  and  left  his  condition  worse  then  it  was  before. ...  He  quickly 
lost  the  character  of  a  bold,  stoute,  and  magnanimous  man,  which  he 
had  bene  long  reputed  to  be,  in  worse  tymes,  and  in  his  most  prosper- 
ous season,  fell  under  the  reproch  of  beinge  a  man  of  bigg  lookes,  and 
of  a  meane  and  abjecte  spiritt ...  [7] 

As  long  as  Weston  retained  the  confidence  of  the  King,  however,  his 
enemies  could  not  effectively  hurt  him,  and  at  the  time  Jonson  addressed  his 
poem  to  Weston,  the  Lord  Treasurer's  power  was  great  and  still  growing. 
With  his  large  personal  fortune  he  must  have  seemed  as  capable  as  anyone  at 
court  of  relieving  the  poet's  financial  distress.  But  to  Jonson,  temporarily 
ahenated  from  the  King,  Weston's  ability  to  influence  the  ''sowing-Honour  of 
the  Crowne'^  (13)  must  have  seemed  even  more  significant.^ 
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II 

The  year  after  he  composed  the  ''Epistle  Mendicant,''  Jonson  was  pre- 
sented with  an  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  his  own  connection  with 
Weston,  and  of  Weston's  connection  with  the  King.  Already  in  1630  it  had 
been  rumored  that  Weston's  son  Hierome  had  become  engaged  to  marry  "one 
of  the  Blood-royal  of  Scotland,  the  Duke  of  Lennox's  sister,  and  that  with  his 
Majesty's  consent."  But  Hierome' s  wedding  to  Lady  Frances  Stuart  did  not 
in  fact  take  place  until  25  June  1632.  Contemporary  observers  were  aston- 
ished by  the  match,  since  it  seemed  in  most  respects  "a  very  unequal  one,  the 
young  duchess  being  very  much  above  him  in  fortune  and  birth";  but  Charles 
himself  intervened  to  help  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Not  only  did  he  bestow  a  present  of  £10,000  upon  Lady  Frances,  but  he  also 
showed  the  couple  "extraordinary  favour"  in  agreeing  to  give  away  the  bride. ^ 

Charles's  avid  interest  in  promoting  the  marriage  could  only  serve  to 
confirm  and  enhance  Weston's  power  at  court,  but  it  must  also  have  seemed 
to  bode  well  for  Hierome' s  future  standing  there.  Weston  had  hopes  that  his 
son  would  be  appointed  Secretary  of  State  or  Master  of  the  Court  of  Wards; 
already  he  had  proven  useful  to  the  King  on  an  important  diplomatic  mission, 
and  he  would  shortly  depart  on  another.  The  marriage  and  the  poem  it  inspired 
thus  offered  Jonson  the  chance  to  help  improve  his  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  to  strengthen  his  ties  with  the  King's  chief  minister,  to  win 
the  favor  and  good  feelings  of  a  young  man  whose  own  favor  at  court  seemed 
sure  to  increase,  and  to  display  his  artistic  powers  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
the  most  important  social  events  of  the  year.^^ 

As  much  a  tribute  to  Weston  as  to  the  bride  and  groom  themselves, 
Jonson' s  "EPITHALAMION"  (Und.  75)  also  places  particular  emphasis  on 
the  example  and  role  of  Charles  and  his  queen.  Written  in  stanzas  of  eight 
lines,  (a  number  associated  with  marriage  in  the  Renaissance)  and  extending 
over  twenty-four  stanzas  in  all  (perhaps  to  suggest  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  day),  the  epithalamion  addresses  the  sun,  bidding  it  to  stop  on  its  progress 
in  order  to  witness  and  lend  glory  to  the  wedding.  Later,  after  the  ceremony 
is  completed  and  the  newlywedded  couple  have  retired,  Jonson  is  at  pains 
humorously  to  hasten  the  sun  on  its  way,  so  that  nightfall  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  marriage  can  occur.  The  address  to  the  sun  contributes  to  the 
poem's  complexity  of  tone,  for  while  the  sun  is  regarded  as  a  most  fitting 
witness  to  so  glorious  an  event,  Jonson  also  implies  that  the  sun's  splendor 
seems  secondary  to  the  occasion  he  describes.  His  attitude  toward  the  sun  is 
alternately  respectful  and  familiar,  and  helps  the  poem  achieve  its  delicate 
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balance  of  good  humor  and  dignity,  of  wit  and  decorum,  of  public  festiveness 
and  private  delight.  Moreover,  by  figuratively  stopping  the  sun's  progress  in 
his  poem,  Jonson  helps  call  attention  to  the  sense  in  which  the  epithalamion 
does  precisely  that  -  the  sense  in  which  it  stops  time,  to  celebrate,  preserve, 
and  commemorate  a  day  whose  importance  the  poem  at  once  mirrors  and 
creates. 

Already  in  the  first  stanza  Jonson  indicates  the  central  role  Charles  and 
Henrietta  Maria  will  play  in  this  celebration  of  another  couple's  marriage. 
The  "EPITHALAMION"  is  as  much  a  tribute  to  the  "bountie"  of  the  King 
and  Queen  (8),  as  much  a  glorification  of  their  own  wedded  love,  as  it  is  a 
commemoration  of  Hierome's  wedding  day.  In  part  Jonson' s  emphasis  on  the 
royal  couple  simply  reflects  the  cult  of  married  love  that  had  already  become 
a  dominant  motif  of  Caroline  court  culture;  in  part  it  reflects  his  natural 
impulse  to  address  himself  to  his  most  important  patrons.  But  the  emphasis 
is  hardly  extraneous,  not  only  because  Jonson  is  careful  to  integrate  it 
thematically  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  but  also  because  it  was  the  very 
participation  and  interest  of  the  King  and  Queen  that  helped  make  Hierome's 
wedding  such  a  momentous  and  memorable  event.  By  stressing  the  centrality 
of  Charles  and  his  wife,  Jonson  does  not  distract  attention  from  the  young 
couple,  but  instead  thereby  underscores  their  importance. 

The  centrality  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  "EPITHALAMION"  is  more 
than  merely  thematic,  however.  They  are  quite  literally  central  to  the  poem  - 
or  rather,  they  share  that  central  position  with  Weston,  the  groom's  father. 
The  poem's  two  middle  stanzas,  the  centre  around  which  the  rest  of  the  work 
revolves,  focus  squarely  on  the  grace,  favor,  and  bounty  their  royal  majesties 
show  to  Weston,  and  on  the  diligent  and  loyal  service  he  returns.  It  is  as  if 
Jonson  suggests  that  the  gap  of  white  space  that  separates  the  stanzas  and 
divides  the  poem  is  bridged  by  the  reciprocal  devotions  of  the  royal  couple 
and  their  chief  minister:  what  the  King  and  Queen  give  to  Weston  in  the  way 
of  "Dignitie,  and  Honour"  (92)  -  including  the  dignity  and  honour  they  bestow 
by  participating  in  this  wedding  -  is  returned  to  them  by  means  of  Weston's 
"Wisdome"  and  "Counsells  deep"  (98).  The  theme  of  union,  which  is  so 
obviously  crucial  to  the  poem  and  which  appears  under  such  various  guises 
as  the  union  of  man  and  wife,  of  France  and  England,  of  the  earth  and  sun, 
and  the  physical  union  of  the  two  sexes,  here  takes  on  still  another  dimension. 
In  the  same  way  that  the  love  of  Charles  and  Henrietta  Maria  sets  an  example 
for  all  other  marriages,  so  the  link  the  poem  celebrates  between  Weston  and 
the  royal  couple  becomes  a  pattern,  a  standard  of  ideal  reciprocity  between 
ruler  and  subject,  between  patron  and  dependent.  The  literally  central  posi- 
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tioning  of  Weston,  Charles,  and  the  Queen  thus  allows  Jonson  to  underline 
through  the  form  of  the  poem  one  of  the  chief  implications  of  its  content.  At 
the  same  time,  it  also  allows  him  to  pay  his  patron  Weston  a  particularly 
meaningful  compliment,  for  although  the  concept  of  a  "sovereign  centre"  was 
conventional  in  Renaissance  aesthetics,  in  Jonson' s  poem  the  centre  is  shared 
between  the  sovereigns  and  their  principal  subject. ^^ 

Harmony  is  both  the  subject  and  the  method  of  the  epithalamion,  and  its 
importance  is  reinforced  in  different  times  as  the  poem  proceeds.  In  the 
opening  stanza,  for  instance,  the  balanced  reference  to  the  "bountie  of  a  King, 
and  beautie  of  his  Queene"  (8)  helps  emphasize  alliteratively  how  the  mon- 
archs  bring  together  and  reconcile  qualities  that  seem  to  have  little  in  com- 
mon; later  Weston  himself  is  praised,  with  a  greater  sense  of  paradox  and 
through  effective  use  of  chiasmas,  for  having  led  "Mens  Loves  unto  the 
Lawes,  and  Lawes  to  love  the  Crowne"  (104).  Similarly,  in  the  stanzas  just 
before  the  middle  of  the  poem,  the  King  and  Queen  are  hailed  as  an  exemplary 
bride  and  groom  at  the  precise  moment  that  Hierome  and  Frances  make  their 
entrance  into  the  chapel.  The  syntax  and  subject  references  in  the  immediately 
succeeding  lines  are  so  complicated  and  obscure  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  tell  at  first  when  one  couple  and  when  the  other  is  being  referred  to.  When 
the  sun  is  asked,  for  instance,  whether  in  all  his  days  he  has  seen  "that  Paire" 
who  "became  these  Rites  so  well"  (76),  the  reader  can  be  forgiven  for 
momentarily  supposing  that  Hierome  and  Frances  are  intended.  In  the  next 
line  it  becomes  clear  that  Jonson  means  the  King  and  Queen,  but  the  ambiguity 
here  and  elsewhere  seems  deliberate  rather  than  careless.  Jonson  emphasizes 
the  connection  between  the  royal  couple  and  the  newlyweds  just  as  he 
emphasizes  the  connection  between  the  Weston  family's  future  and  their 
future  service  to  the  Stuart  dynasty  and  British  state.  The  poem  celebrates  a 
harmony  achieved  (at  many  different  levels)  at  a  single  moment  of  history, 
and  then  it  projects  that  moment  into  the  future,  imagining  the  continuity  of 
the  Weston  line,  the  endurance  of  the  happy  marriage,  and  Hierome' s  capacity 
to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps  as  a  servant  to  the  Crown.  It  reconciles  youth 
and  age,  life  and  death,  night  and  day,  church  and  state,  sexual  desire  and 
chaste  thought  ("The  holy  perfumes  of  the  Mariage  bed"  [162]),  and  all  the 
various  elements  of  the  court.  In  its  final  stanza,  in  words  that  epitomize  the 
gentle  humor  and  delicate  decorum  of  the  poem,  Jonson  wittily  uses  an 
economic  metaphor  involving  public  exchange  to  characterize  the  most 
private  relations  possible: 
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They  both  are  slip'd  to  Bed;  Shut  fast  the  Doore,  185 

And  let  him  freely  gather  Loves  First-fruits, 
Hee's  Master  of  the  Office;  yet  no  more 

Exacts  then  she  is  pleas'd  to  pay:  no  suits, 
Strifes,  murmures,  or  delay 

Will  last  till  day;  190 

Night,  and  the  sheetes  will  show 
The  longing  couple,  all  that  elder  Lovers  know. 

This  final  image,  with  its  stress  on  the  perfect  reconciliation  of  poten- 
tially opposed  impulses,  captures  some  of  the  flavor  of  the  entire  work. 
Although  Hierome  is  credited  with  superior  power  and  with  the  right  to 
"Exact"  what  he  desires,  Jonson  makes  it  clear  that  power  is  not  abused.  And 
more  important,  he  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  no  reason  for  its  abuse,  since 
what  Hierome  might  exact,  his  wife  is  freely  willing  to  bestow.  This  image 
of  perfect  concord  -  in  which  all  conflict  and  opposition  are  overcome,  in 
which  service  to  one's  superior  is  also  identical  with  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  one's  own  desire  -  resonates  so  strongly  because  it  echoes  so  much  that 
came  before  it. 

The  whole  epithalamion  celebrates,  claims  to  preserve,  but  (more  sig- 
nificantly) attempts  to  foster  and  create  this  kind  of  unity  and  accord.  The 
poem  is  so  powerfully  appealing  precisely  because  the  harmony  it  exalts  is 
inevitably  unstable  and  could  exist  perfectly  only  in  a  work  of  fiction.  Like 
many  of  Jonson' s  celebratory  works,  the  function  of  the  poem  is  as  much 
persuasive  as  festive.  It  attempts  to  conjure  up  (by  making  so  attractive)  the 
harmony  it  exalts.  It  betrays  an  awareness  of  the  fragility  of  what  it  commem- 
orates, and  yet  this  awareness  makes  its  commemoration  all  the  more  valuable 
and  inviting.  Jonson' s  willingness  to  admit  details  into  the  poem  that 
implicitly  or  explicitly  seem  to  contradict  the  harmony  it  praises  is  a  tribute 
not  only  to  the  work's  complex  sophistication  but  also  to  its  pragmatic 
usefulness.  At  one  point  he  no  sooner  praises  the  bride's  beauty  than  he  admits 
that  some  spectators  had  come  to  rebuke  the  simplicity  of  her  dress  (43-44). 
Shortly  after  praising  Weston,  he  refers  bitingly  to  those  who  envy  Weston's 
good  fortune  (118-20).  Moments  after  the  wedding  ends,  Jonson  projects  the 
marriage's  survival  in  the  face  of  "canker'd  Jealousie"  and  "all  corroding 
Arts"  (135-36).  He  mentions  prominently  Bishop  Laud's  participation  in  the 
ceremony,  although  Laud  and  Weston  in  real  life  were  often  political  rivals 
(132).^^  And  he  beseeches  long  life  for  Weston  at  a  time  when  Weston's 
health  was  in  decline  (181-84).  The  poem  celebrates  Weston's  power  while 
subtly  indicating  its  inherent  uncertainty.  It  exalts  in  his  triumph  over  his 
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enemies,  but  it  never  pretends  that  his  enemies  do  not  exist.  It  praises  the 
Treasurer,  but  it  also  attempts  to  cultivate  the  favor  of  the  King  and  of 
Hierome.  And  in  so  doing  it  promotes  the  interests  of  all  three  men  as  well  as 
those  of  the  poet.  It  is  in  some  respects  very  much  a  political  poem,  in  both 
the  larger  and  smaller  senses  of  that  term.  Far  from  being  a  passive  record  of 
a  day's  events,  it  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  meaning  and  symbolic  significance 
of  those  events  reverberate  into  the  future.  And  in  all  these  ways  it  calls 
attention  to  its  own  utility  and  accomplishment.  One  of  Jonson's  longest 
lyrics,  the  Weston  epithalamion  is  also  one  of  the  most  intriguing,  evocative, 
and  richly  sophisticated  works  of  his  final  period.  Only  a  much  more  detailed 
analysis  could  hope  to  do  it  justice,  but  even  these  remarks  may  suggest  that 
it  is  hardly  the  uninspired  product  of  an  old  poet's  weariness.^'*  Even  in  the 
final  five  years  of  his  life,  Jonson's  poetic  powers  were  far  from  extinguished. 
Viewing  the  epithalamion  as  a  poem  of  patronage  helps  us  appreciate  more 
fully  the  complexity  of  its  artistic  achievement. 

Jonson  had  more  than  the  usual  reasons  for  wanting  to  turn  in  an 
impressive  performance  when  he  came  to  write  this  work.  His  recent  disap- 
pointments at  court,  and  the  news  he  had  received  that  the  King  himself  was 
at  least  momentarily  displeased  with  him  for  attracting  Inigo  Jones  (the  royal 
architect)  must  have  made  him  realize  that  Charles's  favor  could  not  be  taken 
for  granted.  The  epithalamion  must  have  seemed  an  ideal  patronage  vehicle 
-  not  only  providing  an  opportunity  to  regain  the  King's  admiration  and 
further  enhance  his  standing  with  Weston,  but  also  thereby  repairing  any 
damage  done  to  his  reputation  and  self-esteem.  The  work  is  an  ambitious 
undertaking,  but  superbly  carried  off.  Its  success  reflects  credit  on  its  patrons, 
and  cannot  have  hurt  Jonson's  estimation  in  their  eyes. 

Ill 

Jonson's  concern  around  this  time  that  Inigo  Jones  was  besting  him  in 
the  competition  for  court  patronage  and  prestige  seems  to  have  been  height- 
ened by  his  more  general  misgivings  about  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
visual  arts  among  the  English  aristocracy.  The  social  status  and  financial 
success  of  painters  grew  as  more  and  more  of  the  English  ruling  class, 
imitating  their  Continental  counterparts,  took  an  increasing  interest  in  paint- 
ing. Often  the  aristocrats  who  seemed  most  friendly  toward  literature  and  who 
were  the  most  conscientious  patrons  of  poets  were  also  the  ones  with  the 
keenest  interest  in  gathering,  subsidizing,  and  displaying  paintings.  Art  col- 
lecting and  commissioning  had  become  increasingly  common  activities  in  the 
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last  half  of  James's  reign  and  in  the  early  years  under  Charles.  The  Earl  of 
Arundel  -  a  close  friend  of  Weston  -  set  an  example  for  many  of  his  peers  by 
amassing  the  first  great  private  collection  in  England  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  antiquities,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  and  Buckingham  found  them- 
selves in  competition  for  some  of  the  same  objets  d'art.  At  first  Buckingham 
appears  to  have  begun  collecting,  more  because  it  seemed  the  thing  to  do  than 
because  of  any  genuine  aesthetic  appreciation,  but  this  in  itself  is  of  great 
historical  interest.  What  is  particularly  fascinating  about  Buckingham,  as 
Graham  Parry  has  written,  "is  the  cultural  style  adopted  by  a  man  who 
suddenly  found  himself  equal  with  princes  and  endowed  with  bewildering 
amounts  of  money."^^  Much  of  that  money,  it  would  seem,  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  visual  artists,  who  could  help  to  magnify  -  literally  -  their 
patron's  image  at  court.  By  the  time  of  his  death  the  Duke  seems  to  have 
developed  a  genuine  taste  for  art,  and  his  own  example  as  a  connoisseur  was 
perhaps  as  important  to  the  developing  prestige  of  painting  as  the  works  he 
commissioned. 

Charles  himself  seems  to  have  had  an  even  surer  interest  in  and  eye  for 
art  than  the  royal  favorite.  He  had  inherited  collections  of  paintings  from  his 
mother  and  elder  brother,  and  visiting  dignitaries  and  aspiring  courtiers 
presented  him  with  numerous  other  works  over  the  years.  In  no  time  his 
collection  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  in  Europe,  and  such  continental 
masters  as  Van  Dyck,  Rubens,  and  Gentileschi  found  profitable  employment 
at  the  English  court.  Given  the  monarch's  passionate  enthusiasm  for  the  visual 
arts  and  for  painting  in  particular,  it  would  have  been  most  unusual  if 
Charles's  courtiers  did  not  also  begin  to  cultivate  and  display  such  tastes. 
Poetry  had  always  had  to  compete  with  painting  for  aristocratic  attention,  but 
by  the  early  1630' s  the  practical  position  of  the  poem  in  relation  to  the  visual 
artist  must  have  seemed  in  some  ways  far  less  secure  than  before. 

In  ''An  Epigram''  to  Richard  Weston  written  around  this  time  (Und.  77), 
Jonson  emphasizes  the  superficiality  of  the  visual  arts  and  credits  the  Lord 
Treasurer  with  a  taste  too  sophisticated  to  be  seduced  by  them.  But  the 
compliment  may  well  veil  a  more  critical  attitude,  for  as  Jonson  knew,  Weston 
had  spent  or  was  spending  large  sums  to  decorate  his  new  palace.  To  assist 
him,  he  had 

procured  the  services  of  Balthasar  Gerbier,  a  Dutchman  who  had  once 
been  associated  with  Buckingham  and  was  now  the  accepted  arbiter  of 
fashion  in  the  capital.  Gerbier  made  suggestions  concerning  the  design 
of  mantelpieces  and  balustrades  and  recommended  the  hiring  of  crafts- 
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men,  painters,  and  sculptors.  . . .  Gerbier  also  assisted  with  the  layout  of 
Weston's  garden  and  served  as  an  intermediary  between  him  and  Hubert 
Le  Sueur,  who  was  commissioned  to  cast  an  equestrian  statue  of  Charles 
I.  ...  He  was  to  receive  at  total  of  £600  for  the  statue,  which  was  one  of 
the  highest  prices  paid  for  a  work  of  art  during  the  1630' s.  [16] 

Obviously  this  commission  was  motivated  as  much  by  political  consid- 
erations as  by  aesthetic  enthusiasm;  Le  Sueur  was  one  of  Charles's  favorite 
artists,  and  for  that  reason  alone  it  must  have  seemed  sensible  for  Weston  to 
patronize  him.  In  1629,  the  year  before  the  contract  for  the  statue,  Weston 
had  also  commissioned  a  painting  from  Van  Dyck,  "which  was  ultimately 
presented  as  a  New  Year's  gift  to  the  King."^^  At  home  and  at  court,  then, 
Weston  realized  the  practical  value  of  the  visual  arts,  but  his  friendship  with 
Arundel  suggests  that  his  appreciation  was  genuine  as  well  as  pragmatic. 
Jonson's  ''Epigram''  eloquently  testifies  to  the  importance  Weston  attached 
to  art,  while  perhaps  also  tacitly  criticizing  that  interest: 

IF  to  my  mind,  great  Lord,  I  had  a  state, 

I  would  present  you  now  with  curious  plate 
Of  Noremberg,  or  Turkie;  hang  your  roomes 

Not  with  the  Arras,  but  the  Persian  Loomes. 

I  would,  if  price,  or  prayer  could  them  get,  5 

Send  in,  what  or  Romano,  Tintoret, 
Titian,  or  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 

Have  left  in  fame  to  equall,  or  out-goe 
The  old  Greek-hands  in  picture,  or  in  stone. 

This  1  would  doe,  could  I  thinke  Weston  one  10 

Catch'd  with  these  Arts,  wherein  the  Judge  is  wise 

as  farre  as  sense,  and  onely  by  the  eyes. 
But  you  I  know,  my  Lord;  and  know  you  can 

Discerne  betweene  a  Statue,  and  a  Man; 

Can  doe  the  things  that  Statues  doe  deserve,  15 

And  act  the  businesse,  which  they  paint,  or  carve. 

What  you  have  studied  are  the  arts  of  life; 

To  compose  men,  and  manners;  stint  the  strife 

Of  murmuring  Subjects,  make  the  Nations  know 

What  worlds  of  blessings  to  good  Kings  they  owe;  20 

And  mightiest  Monarchs  feele  what  large  increase 
Of  sweets,  and  safeties,  they  possesse  by  Peace. 
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These  I  looke  up  at,  with  a  reverent  eye, 

And  strike  Religion  in  the  standers-by; 
Which,  though  I  cannot  as  an  Architect  25 

In  glorious  Piles,  or  Pyramids  erect 
Unto  your  honour:  I  can  tune  in  song 

Aloud:  and  (happ'ly)  it  may  last  as  long. 

By  opening  the  poem  as  he  does,  Jonson  announces  his  good  intentions 
while  signaling  less  directly  his  financial  need.  If  to  his  "mind"  (his  intention 
as  well  as  his  intellectual  capacity)  he  had  a  commensurately  impressive 
"state"  (worldly  condition;  monetary  fortune)  he  would  present  Weston  with 
costly  "plate"  and  "hand  [his]  roomes"  with  rich  tapestries  and  paintings.  He 
would  ("if  price,  or  prayer  could  them  get")  present  Weston  with  works  by 
the  great  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  similarity  in 
sound  of  "price"  and  "prayer"  only  emphasizes  their  semantic  distinctions, 
while  at  the  same  time  suggesting  how  the  second  word  -  and  the  idea  it 
represents  -  can  be  debased  and  corrupted.  "Prayer,"  which  should  signify 
self-abnegation  and  devotion  to  higher  spiritual  ideals,  is  here  associated  with 
the  proud  pursuit  of  selfish  desire,  with  a  need  for  the  kind  of  worldly, 
superficial  self-distinction  the  visual  arts  can  provide.  The  Italian  artists 
Jonson  lists  have  achieved  a  kind  of  personal  fame  undreamt  of  by  the  "old 
Greek-hands"  they  have  surpassed,  whose  very  anonymity  suggests  how  far 
they  have  been  out-stripped,  how  much  they  have  been  forgotten. 

Of  course,  as  the  poet  slyly  suggests,  it  was  in  fact  Weston  who  enjoyed 
the  kind  of  "state"  about  which  Jonson  could  only  surmise;  it  was  Weston 
who  had  the  money  to  spend  -  and  who  was  spending  it  -  on  the  sorts  of  items 
the  opening  lines  detail.  What  might  be  called  Jonson' s  "subjunctive  gener- 
osity" may  have  been  intended  to  prompt  present  favors  from  Weston  by 
reminding  this  "great  Lord"  of  the  poet's  slender  means.  Jonson's  avowed 
inability  to  carry  out  his  magnanimous  wishes  not  only  emphasizes  his 
straitened  circumstances  but  also  indicates  the  high  cost  of  visual  art  and  the 
kinds  of  competition  for  it  that  existed.  The  poet's  strategy  seems  to  have 
been  not  only  to  make  Weston  feel  a  bit  guilty  about  the  sums  he  was  spending, 
but  also  to  cast  doubt  on  the  value  he  was  getting  for  his  money. 

In  fact,  in  a  sudden  shift  that  emphasizes  poetry's  dynamism  in  contrast 
to  the  static  nature  of  painting  and  sculpture,  Jonson  in  line  10  begins  to  take 
back  and  undo  what  he  had  seemed  to  promise  in  the  epigram's  opening. 
Using  his  own  artistry  to  catch  his  readers  by  surprise,  he  claims  that  even  if 
he  were  able  to  present  Weston  with  gifts  like  those  itemized  in  the  opening 
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lines,  he  would  not  do  so,  since  Weston  is  incapable  of  being  "Catch'd  with 
these  Arts,  wherein  the  Judge  is  wise  /  As  farre  as  sense,  and  onely  by  the 
eyes"  (11-12).  The  verb  "Catch'd"  -  metrically  underscored  -  is  significant, 
suggesting  a  sort  of  danger  and  deceptiveness  about  these  crafty  "Arts"  (while 
perhaps  also  implying  something  sinister  about  the  motives  of  some  of  their 
practitioners).  Jonson  credits  Weston  with  the  same  kind  of  acute  perceptive- 
ness  he  himself  demonstrates  in  assessing  Weston's  character:  Jonson  is  able 
to  discern  the  Treasurer's  discernment.  Both  are  well  studied  in  the  "arts  of 
life."  If  Weston  is  willing  to  accept  the  poet's  compliments  to  his  acuity,  then 
he  must  accept  as  well  Jonson' s  assumptions  about  the  visual  arts.  Jonson 
attributes  both  to  himself  and  to  his  patron  an  insight  that  contrasts  implicitly 
with  the  merely  surface  perception  he  claims  those  arts  at  once  demand  and 
display.  ^^ 

The  fact  that  Jonson' s  poem  alludes  to  a  similar  work  by  Horace  is  only 
another  means  of  testing  the  acuity  of  Weston  and  his  other  readers:  only  those 
sufficiently  alert  and  perceptive  will  hear  the  echo.  Yet  for  readers  who  do, 
the  force  of  Jonson' s  poem  will  be  magnified  and  its  tact  and  power  increased. 
The  allusion  to  Horace  helps  protect  the  poem  and  sanction  it,  helps  make  his 
complaints  against  the  visual  arts  seem  less  personal,  more  insulated  from 
private  envy,  more  enduringly  archetypal.  It  helps  suggest  the  extent  to  which 
the  conflict  between  poetry  and  the  visual  arts  is  ageless  and  impersonal,  even 
as  it  slyly  suggests  how  Horace  both  achieved  and  bestowed  a  kind  of  personal 
fame  not  won  by  the  artisans  with  whom  he  competed.  The  allusion  here  is 
hardly  an  example  of  sterile  conventionality;  instead,  it  illustrates  how  Jonson 
could  apply  and  adapt  the  work  of  past  writers  to  very  real  and  specific 
contemporary  situations.  Any  implied  criticism  of  Weston  or  of  rival  artists 
issues  not  only  from  Jonson's  pen  but  from  Horace's,  too. 

Jonson' s  poem,  however,  is  much  more  concerned  to  praise  its  patron 
than  Horace's  had  been,  just  as  its  tone  is  much  more  insistently  personal, 
much  more  obviously  rooted  in  a  deeply  felt  relationship.  For  Jonson,  the 
visual  arts  are  inadequate  not  only  because  of  their  superficiality,  but  because 
of  their  static  quality,  their  inability  to  celebrate  Weston's  character  as 
reflected  in  his  deeds.  Weston  "Can  doe  the  things  that  Statues  doe  deserve, 
/  And  act  the  businesse,  which  they  paint,  or  carve"  (14-15)  -  a  formulation 
that  implicitly  points  up  the  incapacity  of  statues,  paintings,  or  carvings  to 
imitate  such  doings,  such  actions,  in  the  fullest  sense.  Only  the  lively  art  of 
poetry  -  in  which  words,  like  men,  move  through  time  -  can  do  justice  to 
Weston's  accomplishments,  which  are  actions  informed  by  contemplation, 
by  a  "studied"  familiarity  with  the  "arts  of  life"  (17).  In  fact,  by  describing 
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some  of  Weston's  accomplishments  in  the  immediately  ensuing  lines,  Jonson 
practices  the  powers  he  claims  for  his  art,  while  depicting  Weston  himself  as 
a  kind  of  poet,  able 

To  compose  men,  and  manners;  stint  the  strife 

Of  murmuring  Subjects;  make  the  Nations  know 

What  worlds  of  blessings  to  good  Kings  they  owe:  20 

And  mightiest  Monarchs  feele  what  large  increase 

Of  sweets,  and  safeties,  they  possess  by  Peace.  [19] 

The  emphasis  throughout  this  passage  is  on  the  verbs,  an  emphasis  that 
underscores  both  Weston's  deeds  and  poetry's  capacity  to  render  actions  as 
painting  cannot.  As  if  to  accentuate  this  point  even  further,  Jonson  next 
describes  the  same  deeds  as  if  they  had  been  rendered  visually,  as  if  he  were 
scrutinizing  a  painting  or  statue:  "These  I  looke  up  at,  with  a  reverent  eye,  / 
And  strike  Religion  in  the  standers-by"  (23-24).  The  effect  of  the  lines  is 
complicated;  on  the  one  hand  they  suggest  that  Weston's  deeds  are  more 
impressive,  in  and  of  themselves,  than  any  statue  or  painting  of  them  could 
be;  but  the  lines  also  imply  the  inability  of  a  painting  or  statue  to  render  a  full 
and  complete  account  of  any  deed  that  is  truly  great.  Moreover,  the  syntactical 
ambiguity  of  the  lines  helps  emphasize  Jonson' s  potential  role  in  enhancing 
Weston's  reputation.  Who  or  what,  precisely,  "strike [s]  Religion  in  the 
standers-by"?  When  the  lines  are  re-read,  it  seems  clear  that  the  reference  is 
to  "These"  actions  of  Weston's.  But  for  a  moment  the  "strik[ing]"  can  seem 
to  be  done  by  Jonson  -  as  indeed,  on  further  reflection,  in  one  sense  it  is.  One 
intention  of  his  poem,  after  all,  is  to  pay  striking  tribute  to  Weston,  and  one 
of  its  competitive  claims  is  that  it  can  do  this  more  effectively  than  the  visual 
arts.  The  momentary  syntactical  confusion,  which  might  at  first  seem  merely 
clumsy  (and  which  might  thus  exemplify  the  relative  weakness  of  poetry),  on 
second  thought  seems  an  instance  of  the  meaningful  ambiguity  of  Jonson' s 
craft. 

Although  Weston's  accomplishments  have  the  potential  impact  of  a 
powerful  icon,  the  implied  comparison  only  stresses  the  frozen  inertness  of 
the  visual  arts.  It  is  hardly  an  accident  that  Jonson  chooses  in  the  last  lines  to 
contrast  his  "song"  (a  word  itself  suggesting  fluidity  and  grace)  not  with 
painting  or  sculpture  -  which  can  at  least  suggest  movement  and  vitality  -but 
with  the  inescapable  solidity  of  architecture.  Yet  the  contrast  has  the  further 
effect,  paradoxically,  or  reminding  us  of  the  architectonic  skill  of  Jonson' s 
poem. 
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The  concluding  reference  to  "an  Architect"  (25)  seems  a  double  blow  - 
specific  and  generic.  In  all  probability  the  poem  was  written  during  Jonson's 
feud  with  the  king's  architect,  Inigo  Jones;  but  the  last  few  lines  suggest 
indirectly  that  no  architect  could  do  what  Jonson  modestly  (if  somewhat 
disingenuously)  professes  himself  incapable  of  doing.  His  presentation  of 
himself  as  a  humble  songster,  modest  about  the  capacities  of  his  own  art, 
comes  with  a  certain  irony  at  the  end  of  a  poem  that  so  effectively  argues  the 
shortcomings  of  other  artists  and  their  media.  But  it  also  serves,  perhaps,  to 
balance  the  slight  suggestion  of  satire  in  the  reference  to  "glorious  Piles,  or 
Pyramids"  (26).  The  poem  was,  after  all,  addressed  to  a  man  who  was  just 
then  building  or  had  recently  completed  the  kind  of  prodigy  house  to  which 
Jonson  objected  so  strongly  in  his  poem  "To  Penhurst"  {For.  3). 

The  zenith  of  Weston's  power  and  influence  at  Charles's  court  was 
reached  in  February  1632/33,  when  the  King  himself  bestowed  on  the  aging 
Treasurer  the  sword  and  mantle  that  signified  his  new  rank  as  Earl  of  Portland. 
Jonson  wrote  an  epigram  for  the  occasion,  but  its  purpose  was  perhaps  as 
much  to  attack  Weston's  enemies  at  court  and  in  the  country  as  to  celebrate 
the  Earl  himself.  Weston  by  this  time  had  become  "the  most  controversial 
member  of  the  government,  with  scores  of  enemies  and  detractors  as  well  as 
friends  and  supporters."^^  Jonson's  allegiance  to  the  Earl  -  his  willingness  to 
risk  making  himself  an  enemy  of  Weston's  foes  -  suggests  not  only  that  the 
Treasurer  had  already  proven  a  valuable  patron  but  also  that  Jonson  expected 
his  influence  to  continue.  His  elevation  to  the  peerage,  in  fact,  meant  that  his 
power  and  social  prestige  would  no  longer  depend  simply  on  his  tenure  in 
appointive  office;  and  it  also  meant  that  Hierome  was  no  longer  simply  the 
Treasurer's  son  but  was  also  the  prospective  successor  to  his  father's  Earl- 
dom.^^  Thus  Jonson's  provocative  epigram  "To  the  Envious''  (Und.  73)  must 
have  also  seemed  a  risk  pragmatically  worth  taking.  His  willingness  to  align 
himself  so  distinctly  with  one  court  faction  is  a  clear  measure  of  his  confi- 
dence in  Weston's  staying  power  in  the  face  of  all  opposition: 

LOoke  up,  thou  seed  of  envie,  and  still  bring 

Thy  faint,  and  narrow  eyes,  to  reade  the  King 
In  his  great  Actions:  view  whom  his  large  hand 

Hath  rais'd  to  be  the  Port  unto  his  Landl 
WESTON!  That  waking  man!  that  Eye  of  State!  5 

Who  seldomme  sleepes!  whom  bad  men  only  hate! 
Why  doe  I  irritate,  or  stirre  up  thee. 

Thou  sluggish  spawne,  that  canst,  but  wilt  not  see? 
Feed  on  thy  selfe  for  spight,  and  shew  thy  Kind: 
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To  vertue,  and  truc  worth,  be  ever  blind.  10 

Dreame  tliou  could 'st  hurt  it;  but  before  thou  wake 
T<o>'effect  it,  feele,  thou'ast  made  thine  owne  heart  ake. 

The  epigram  not  only  draw  distinctions  of  character  and  image  between 
Weston  and  his  detractors  -  they  with  their  squinting  "narrow  eyes"  that  "wilt 
not  see"  (2;  8),  he  the  personified  "Eye  of  State"  (5)  -  but  it  also  attempts  to 
depict  Weston's  enemies  as  enemies  of  the  King.  Indeed,  the  description  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer  just  quoted  may  have  been  consciously  intended  to  allude 
to  similar  phrasing  in  the  epithalamion  composed  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
There  Weston  was  depicted  -  as  he  is  depicted  here  (5)  -  as  a  "waking  Man" 
(111),  but  in  the  epithalamion  it  was  Charles  who  was  associated  with  "That 
farre-all-seeing  Eye"  (109).  Jonson  chooses  to  emphasize  the  King's  partic- 
ular role  in  Weston's  elevation,  both  for  the  obvious  reason  of  self-interest 
and  in  order  to  make  his  rebuke  of  Weston's  foes  all  the  more  authoritative. 
The  Treasurer's  enemies  are  counselled  "to  reade  the  Kinge  I  In  his  great 
Actions"  (2-3),  and  although  William  Hunter  glosses  the  verb  "reade"  as 
meaning  to  "learn  from,"^^  clearly  another  of  the  word's  functions  is  to  help 
call  attention  to  the  action  of  Jonson' s  poem  itself,  which  facilitates  the  kind 
of  "reading"  it  prescribes.  Still,  the  point  of  the  epigram  is  less  to  educate  ''the 
Envious''  than  to  torment  them.  Jonson's  emphasis  on  imperative  verbs, 
prominently  positioned  and  metrically  stressed,  gives  the  poem  a  kind  of 
violent  energy,  while  his  open  and  avowed  contempt  for  those  he  attacks 
contrasts  nicely  with  their  suppressed  but  seething  spite.  By  the  final  line  one 
may  agree  with  him  that  Weston's  antagonists  have  made  their  own  hearts 
ache,  but  one  recognizes  as  well  the  role  his  poem  has  played  in  exacerbating 
their  vexation. 

The  full  skill  of  the  poem  does  not  become  obvious  until  one  has  a  chance 
to  re-read  it.  Then  its  underlying  logic  and  patterns  of  imagery  emerge  into 
clearer  view.  The  opening  command,  for  instance  -  "LOoke  up,  thou  seed  of 
envie"  -  is  variously  effective.  The  first  two  words  not  only  anticipate  the 
later,  more  explicit  emphasis  on  Weston's  moral  and  social  elevation,  they 
also  indicate  already  the  debased  status  of  those  who  envy  him.  It  is  as  if 
Jonson  has  surprised  a  nest  of  vermin  by  turning  over  a  rock;  their  "faint,  and 
narrow  eyes"  wince  at  the  light  his  poem  casts  upon  them.  He  commands 
them  (the  very  first  word  suggesting  the  authority  the  whole  poem  claims)  to 
"LOoke  up"  -  not  only  at  the  King  and  Weston  but  implicitly  at  the  poet.  The 
stature  he  openly  ascribes  to  his  patrons  he  tacitly  assumes  for  himself.  Just 
as  the  monarch  and  Earl  can  look  down  on  the  envious,  so  indeed  does  Jonson. 
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The  opening  command  is  part  of  a  pattern  in  the  poem  emphasizing  upward 
movement  -  a  pattern  illustrated,  most  obviously,  by  the  King's  "rais[ing]" 
of  Weston.  But  here  the  upward  movement  of  the  envious  creatures'  eyes  only 
causes  them  to  sink  deeper  into  jealousy,  torment,  and  discontent,  whereas 
Weston's  elevation  supposedly  makes  him  less  vulnerable  (even  if  more 
subject)  to  their  hatred. 

The  creatures  Jonson  attacks  are  the  "seed"  of  envy  in  several  senses: 
they  are  its  seat,  its  residence;  they  are  its  offspring;  and  they  are  its  source, 
the  infected  sperm  by  which  its  virulence  is  spread.  Jonson  uses  a  word 
associated  with  life,  vitality,  and  healthy  procreation  precisely  for  its  ironic 
effect:  these  seeds  represent  not  life  but  a  kind  of  death,  not  generation  but 
corruption,  not  propagation  but  a  force  that  is  ultimately  self-destructive.  The 
word  implies  the  various  ironies  associated  with  these  creatures,  but  it  also 
suggests  their  smallness,  their  moral  insignificance.  Nonetheless,  Jonson's 
contemptuous  tone  cannot  quite  mask  his  perception  of  the  threat  they  pose. 

Jonson's  emphasis,  in  line  2,  on  their  "eyes"  is  significant  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  mention  of  their  squinting  eyes  not  only 
contrasts  with  the  later  reference  to  Weston  as  the  wide-open  "Eye  of  State" 
(5)  but  also  links  up  with  the  description  of  him  as  a  "waking  man"  (5).  Indeed, 
the  pattern  of  images  involving  sleep,  wakefulness,  dreaming,  closing  eyes, 
and  eyes  wide  open  helps  organize  the  entire  poem.  The  envious  do  squint, 
but  they  do  not  clearly  see  -  unlike  the  Earl,  whose  vision  serves  the  King; 
unlike  the  King,  whose  perception  has  led  him  to  elevate  Weston;  and  unlike 
the  poet,  whose  insight  allows  him  to  appreciate  and  interpret  for  others  his 
patrons'  greatness.  Weston's  vision  is  comprehensive,  all-embracing;  the  fact 
that  this  is  so  implies  already  that  the  envious  are  less  a  threat  to  him  than 
they  might  be  to  a  less  observant  man.  Yet  Weston's  vision,  like  the  poet's, 
is  ostensibly  focused  less  on  his  own  interests  than  on  the  state's.  The 
reference  to  the  "narrow  eyes"  of  the  envious  might  at  first  suggest  their 
acuity,  but  in  fact  Jonson  implies  how  their  sight  is  distorted  -  unlike  his  own, 
which  allows  him  to  perform  the  act  of  reading  and  interpretation  he  calls  for 
in  this  poem.  The  King  becomes  a  text  within  a  text:  both  he  and  Jonson's 
poem  raise  and  celebrate  the  Earl;  both  he  and  the  poem  demand  the  kind  of 
scrutiny  and  appreciation  the  poem  itself  provides.  By  reading  the  King's 
actions  and  writing  about  them,  Jonson  makes  it  possible  for  others  to 
understand  them  as  clearly  as  he  does.  The  poem  offers  itself  for  interpretation 
even  as  it  interprets  for  others;  it  asks  to  be  read,  while  offering  its  own  reading 
of  Weston  and  the  King. 
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Jonson  claims  that  Charles  has  raised  Weston  to  be  the  ''Port  unto  his 
Land,''  but  the  poet's  play  on  the  Earl's  title,  which  might  at  first  seem 
somewhat  strained,  is  not  without  its  merits.  Its  very  playfulness  helps 
contribute  to  a  somewhat  light-hearted  tone  (suggesting  strength  and  self- 
assurance)  that  balances  both  the  sneering  condemnation  and  the  exclamatory 
praise  that  characterize  the  poem's  phrasing  elsewhere.  Weston  is  the  port  - 
the  haven,  the  source  of  security  and  stability  in  a  time  of  storms  -  to  an 
England  increasingly  rocked  by  political,  religious,  and  economic  strife.^^  Of 
course,  to  Weston's  enemies  this  claim  must  have  seemed  extremely  ironic, 
since  they  viewed  him  as  one  cause  of  the  nation's  troubles,  or  at  least  as  a 
major  impediment  to  their  solution.  But  Weston  was  a  "port"  in  the  second 
sense  of  being  a  crucial  entry-point  to  the  world  of  power  and  influence: 
anyone  who  sought  access  to  the  King  and  court  would  have  to  contend  with 
him.^^  The  witty  phrases,  which  at  first  may  seem  almost  too  witty,  gains 
added  point  on  reflection. 

Jonson' s  description  of  Weston  as  a  "waking  man"  -  a  phrase  that 
suggests  his  alertness  and  vigor  -  may  have  seemed  somewhat  ironic  in  view 
of  the  Earl's  declining  health,  but  the  phrase  also  suggests  his  powers  of 
perception  and  observation  and  thus  the  danger  he  could  still  pose  to  enemies 
in  general  and  to  the  envious  in  particular.^^  The  fact  that  he  is  someone 
"whom  bad  men  only  hate"  (6)  testifies  both  to  his  power  and  to  their  fear. 
Jonson' s  phrasing  here  -  especially  his  placement  of  the  adverb  -  is  typical 
of  a  technical  skill  for  which  he  is  still  given  too  little  credit.  "Only"  glances 
both  ways:  it  can  modify  the  words  that  precede  it  as  well  as  the  one  that 
follows.  The  fact  that  bad  men  can  feel  only  hate  for  Weston  exemplifies  the 
stunted  moral  sense  that  helps  to  make  them  bad,  and  it  also  reinforces  the 
earlier  suggestion  (in  the  reference  to  their  "narrow  eyes"  [2])  of  their 
constrictions  and  limitations.  But  Jonson's  phrase  can  also  be  read  to  mean 
that  only  bad  men  hate  Weston;  good  men  (such  as  the  King  and  Jonson)  not 
only  value  him  but  exalt  the  goodness  the  Earl  himself  exhibits.  Here  as  so 
often  elsewhere  in  Jonson's  poetry,  a  single  word,  exactly  placed,  resonates 
with  finely  tuned  artistic  and  moral  implications. 

Jonson's  stirring  up  and  irritation  of  the  envious  "sluggish  spawne" 
(7-8)  not  only  looks  back  to  the  phrasing  (and  develops  the  implied  situation) 
of  the  opening  lines,  it  also  emphasizes  by  contrast  the  constant  wakefulness 
of  Weston.  The  word  "spawne"  obviously  recalls  the  "seed"  mentioned  earlier 
(although  the  connotations  of  the  later  word  somehow  seems  less  pleasant), 
while  the  adjective  "sluggish"  highlights  by  contrast  not  only  the  vigor  of  the 
Earl  and  King  but  also  the  vitality  of  Jonson's  own  poem,  with  its  heavy  use 
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of  active  verbs,  its  emphasis  on  clipped  monosyllables,  its  frequent  brevity 
of  phrase,  and  its  sprinkled  exclamations.  The  energy  of  the  epigram  contrasts 
with  the  moral  sloth  of  those  it  indicts,  whose  only  self-motivated  action  is 
an  obstinate  refusal  to  act,  a  perverse  determination  "not  [to]  see"  Weston's 
worth.  This  willed  blindness,  paradoxically,  allows  others  to  see  Weston's 
enemies  for  the  corrupt  breed  they  really  are.  Their  refusal  to  see  and 
appreciate  Weston's  true  nature  reveals  their  own  natures  (their  own  "King")' 
their  blindness  not  only  stands  opposed  to  Weston's  wakefulness  but  casts 
them  into  a  darkness  far  blacker  than  the  earlier  references  to  their  "narrow 
eyes"  and  sluggishness  had  suggested.  Of  course,  Jonson's  emphasis  on  the 
ways  in  which  they  reveal  themselves  de-emphasizes,  on  one  level,  the 
revelatory  purpose  of  his  poem,  but  on  another  level  the  phrasing  insinuates 
the  poet's  role  in  "shew[ing]"  the  true  natures  of  those  he  attacks.  The  poem's 
very  existence  exempts  him  from  the  charges  of  envy  and  ethical  blindness 
he  hurls  at  others. 

Jonson's  penultimate  injunction  -  "Dreame  thou  could'st  hurt  it"  (11)  - 
not  only  glances  back,  of  course,  at  the  already  well-developed  pattern  of 
images  involving  sleep  and  waking,  but  also  anticipates  the  final  echo  of  that 
pattern  in  the  last  word  of  this  line  ("wake").  The  verb  "Dreame"  implies  that 
Weston's  enemies  can  only  fantasize  about  hurting  him,  that  their  power  is 
so  limited  as  to  be  almost  laughable.  This,  of  course,  was  hardly  the  case  (as 
Weston  well  knew  and  as  the  epigram's  existence  suggests);  it  was  in  fact  the 
reality  of  the  threats  Weston  faced  that  may  have  made  him  appreciate  a  poem 
such  as  this.^^  The  ambiguity  of  Jonson's  pronoun  "it"  is  not  without  some 
point:  the  momentary  confusion  it  causes  forces  the  reader  to  puzzle  out  its 
referent  more  intently  than  might  have  been  true  if  the  word's  meaning  had 
been  clearer.  The  word  seems  to  look  back  to  the  earlier  reference  to  Weston's 
"vertue,  and  true  worth"  (10),  two  nouns  that  Jonson  treats  as  a  single  quality 
that  transcends  Weston,  yet  is  embodied  in  him.  To  attack  Weston,  Jonson 
implies,  is  to  assault  Goodness  itself. 

The  poem's  final  imperative  verb  -  "feele"  (12)  -  is  most  obviously 
addressed  to  the  envious  and  calls  attention  to  the  pain  they  ostensibly  have 
caused  themselves.  But  the  verb  also  helps  call  attention  to  the  last  effect  (and 
to  the  over- all  effectiveness)  of  Jonson's  poem:  what  we  as  disinterested 
readers  "feele"  in  the  last  line  is  the  final  twist  of  Jonson's  irony.  The  poet 
here  is  cleverly  modest:  although  he  claims  that  the  envious  have  made  their 
"owne  heart[s]  ake,"  the  causing  of  such  pain  has,  of  course,  been  one  of  the 
epigram's  chief  objectives  all  along.  The  pain  the  envious  feel  is  heightened 
by  their  sense  not  only  of  Weston's  but  of  Jonson's  triumph,  a  triumph  that 
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becomes  part  of  the  subject  of  this  poem,  especially  in  its  final  line.  Jonson 
obviously  derives  a  double  pleasure  from  his  work:  not  only  the  joy  of 
celebrating  Weston  but  the  glee  of  humiliating  their  mutual  enemies.  The 
epigram's  sudden,  final  shift  from  the  anticipated  but  illusory  pain  the  envious 
hope  to  inflict  on  Weston  to  the  reality  of  their  own  suffering  underlines, 
again,  the  poem's  vigor;  the  turn  comes  with  a  stabbing  abruptness. 

Only  in  the  final  line,  in  the  penultimate  word,  does  Jonson  raise  the 
possibility  that  he  may  have  a  single  envious  person  in  mind:  he  refers,  after 
all,  to  a  "heart,"  not  "hearts."  In  retrospect,  all  the  earlier  words  that  could 
have  been  read  as  plurals  could  also  have  been  read  in  a  singular  sense: 
"Envious'';  "seed";  "Thy";  "eyes";  "thee";  "spawne";  "thou."  Only  "heart," 
almost  at  the  very  end  of  the  poem  unambiguously  suggests  a  single  target. 
Of  course,  the  absent  "s"  may  simply  have  been  a  slip;  if  not,  it  raises 
intriguing  questions  about  whom  Jonson  may  have  had  in  mind.^^  Perhaps  he 
intended  no  one  in  particular,  but  meant  simply  to  give  the  finale  the  force  of 
a  highly  personal  indictment,  as  if  each  individual  reader  should  examine  his 
own  conscience  to  see  if  he  might  be  guilty  of  envying  the  Lord  Treasurer. 
Whatever  the  case,  it  seems  highly  appropriate  that  this  poem  so  stuffed  with 
vigorous  verbs  should  end  on  one,  and  that  that  verb  should  be  "ake"  (12). 
This  is  a  verb  that  suggests  no  outward  action  but  merely  an  inward  pain.  The 
"sluggish  spawne"  will  now  feel  nothing  but  a  prolonged  and  vexing  torment. 

IV 

Jonson  had  experienced  vexations  of  his  own  in  the  months  preceding  the 
composition  of  the  epigram  just  discussed.  His  play  The  Magnetic  Lady, 
staged  in  the  fall  of  1632,  seems  to  have  been  more  successful  than  the 
disastrous  New  Inn,  but  it  still  provoked  derision  from  his  antagonists.  Inigo 
Jones  was  apparently  present  on  opening  night  and  found  the  play  hilarious 
in  ways  Jonson  had  not  intended,  while  Alexander  Gill  -  the  son  of  a  man 
Jonson  had  attacked  years  earlier  -  unleashed  a  satire  that  elicited  the  old 
poet's  answering  scorn.^^  Jonson's  epigram  celebrating  King  Charles's  anni- 
versary day  in  November  did  not  prevent  the  queen  from  selecting  another 
courtier  to  write  the  New  Year's  holiday  masque  —  a  decision  that  made 
Jonson  more  dependent  than  ever  for  patronage  on  such  second-level  figures 
as  Weston  and  his  son. 

In  an  intriguing  ''Epigram  To  my  MUSE,  the  Lady  Digby,  on  her 
Husband,  Sir  KENELME  DIGBY"  {Und.  78),  Jonson  indicates  the  practical 
importance  he  attached  to  the  approval  of  aristocrats  like  Weston.  The  poem 
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also  indicates  how  literary  works  could  be  circulated  —  and  how  literary 
reputation  could  be  built  -  in  a  court  culture  dominated  by  patronage  relations: 

THo',  happy  Muse,  thou  know  my  Digby  well, 

Yet  read  him  in  these  lines:  He  doth  excell 
In  honour,  courtesie,  and  all  the  parts 

Court  can  call  hers,  or  Man  could  call  his  Arts. 
Hee's  prudent,  valiant,  just,  and  temperate;  5 

In  him  all  vertue  is  beheld  in  State: 
And  he  is  built  like  some  imperiall  roome 

For  that  to  dwell  in,  and  be  still  at  home. 
His  brest  is  a  brave  Palace,  a  broad  Street, 

Where  all  heroique  ample  thoughts  doe  meet:  10 

Where  Nature  such  a  large  survey  hat  ta'en, 

As  other  soûles,  to  his,  dwell  in  a  Lane: 
Witnesse  his  Action  done  at  Scandero<o>ne; 

Upon  my  Birth-day  the  eleventh  of  June: 
When  the  Apostle  Barnabee  the  bright  15 

Unto  our  yeare  doth  give  the  longest  light. 
In  signe  the  Subject,  and  the  Song  will  live. 

Which  I  have  vow'd  posteritie  to  give. 
Goe,  Muse,  in,  and  salute  him.  Say  he  be 

Busie,  or  frowne  at  first;  when  he  sees  thee,  20 

He  will  cleare  up  his  forehead,  thinke  thou  bring'st 

Good  Omen  to  him,  in  the  note  thou  sing'st, 
For  he  doth  love  my  Verses,  and  will  looke 

Upon  them,  (next  to  Spenser's  noble  booke,) 
And  praise  them  too.  O!  what  a  fame  't  will  be?  25 

What  reputation  to  my  lines,  and  me, 
When  he  shall  read  them  at  the  Treasurer's  bord, 

The  knowing  Weston,  and  that  learned  Lord 
Allowes  them?  Then,  what  copies  shall  be  had, 

What  transcripts  begg'd?  how  cry'd  up,  and  how  glad,    30 
Wih  thou  be.  Muse,  when  this  shall  them  befall? 

Being  sent  to  one,  they  will  be  read  of  all. 

Digby  was  the  son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  a  Gunpowder  Plot  conspirator 
who  had  been  executed  for  his  role  in  that  attempted  treason.  Kenelm  had 
remained  a  Catholic  throughout  his  early  years,  and  although  he  attended 
Oxford,  his  inability  to  endorse  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  meant  that  he  could 
not  be  "admitted  as  a  regular  resident  in  a  college. "-^^  Nonetheless  he  won 
recognition  for  his  intelligence,  and  in  1617  was  mentioned  (along  with 
Jonson)  as  a  potential  member  of  a  proposed  Royal  Academy.  Although  that 
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plan  fell  through,  Digby's  social  and  intellectual  standing  continued  to  grow. 
In  1621  he  toured  Italy,  where  he  lectured,  collected  books,  and  met  Van  Dyke 
(whom  he  later  patronized).  In  1623  he  was  knighted  and  (around  the  same 
time)  became  a  Gentleman  to  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Prince.  However, 
Buckingham's  antagonism  toward  Digby's  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  clouded 
the  young  man's  prospects  for  significant  further  advancement.^^ 

Another  complicating  factor  was  his  romantic  involvement  with  Venetia 
Stanley.  They  had  fallen  in  love  at  an  early  age;  his  first  trip  to  the  Continent, 
in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  viewed  by  his  mother  as  a  means  of  separating 
him  from  Venetia.  During  his  absence,  reports  may  have  reached  her  that 
Kenelm  had  died;  for  this  reason  or  others,  she  apparently  became  involved 
with  another  courtier.  Learning  this,  Digby  determined  to  forget  her,  but  a 
chance  meeting  after  his  return  led,  in  1625,  to  a  secret  marriage.  The  hint  of 
scandal  that  had  become  attached  to  Venetia' s  name  was  eventually  dissipated 
by  her  conduct  as  Digby's  wife.  By  all  accounts  she  was  very  beautiful,  but 
Digby  seems  to  have  admired  her  as  much  for  her  intelligence  and  under- 
standing as  for  her  physical  attractiveness.^^  Thus  Jonson's  praise  of  her  as 
his  muse  is,  for  several  reasons,  more  than  a  conventional  compliment:  it 
accords  well  with  the  image  Digby  himself  liked  to  present  of  his  wife;  it 
bolsters  Digby's  efforts  to  rehabilitize  her  reputation;  and  it  may  in  fact  reflect 
Jonson's  genuine  regard  for  her  intellectual  accomplishment.  Moreover,  in  a 
court  that  was  placing  increased  stress  on  the  ideal  of  married  love,  Jonson's 
celebration  of  the  Digbys  could  only  reflect  well  on  all  concerned.^^ 

In  the  years  following  his  marriage,  Digby's  own  intellectual  and  social 
status  continued  to  grow.  Late  in  1627  -  realizing,  perhaps,  that 
Buckingham's  ascendancy  limited  his  prospects  at  court  -  he  began  to  equip 
a  small  fleet  for  a  voyage  of  plundering  and  privateering  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Official  papers  commissioning  the  expedition  authorized  it  as  "tending  to  the 
service  of  the  realm  and  the  increase  of  [Digby's]  knowledge. "^-^  In  fact  the 
voyage  was  profitable  on  practically  all  counts.  Digby's  victory  over  a 
superior  Venetian  fleet  "furnished  the  occasion  of  his  earliest  feat  of  public 
se  If -propaganda  and  patriotic  posturing,  namely  'Relation  of  a  brave  and 
resolute  Sea-fight  made  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby... to  his  great  Commendation 
and  to  the  Honour  of  our  English  Nation '"^"^  The  pamphlet's  timing  was 
superb,  for  after  recent  military  set-backs  under  Buckingham,  Digby's  tri- 
umph "revived  the  country's  international  dignity  a  little."^^  Buckingham's 
assassination  a  short  time  later  removed  a  potentially  troublesome  obstacle 
to  Digby's  further  advancement,  and  indeed  in  the  next  few  years  -  when 
Jonson's  poem  was  written  -  his  influence  at  court  was  at  its  height.  Not  long 
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after  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed  to  a  number  of  official  posts,  was 
awarded  various  monopolies,  and  was  considered  a  possible  candidate  for 
Secretary  of  State. ^^  His  friendship  with  Weston  did  not  prevent  him  from 
maintaining  close  relations  with  Laud,  at  whose  suggestion  he  donated  many 
valuable  books  and  manuscripts  to  the  Bodleian  Library  in  1632. 

His  interest  in  literature  went  beyond  book-collecting,  however.  During 
his  Mediterranean  expedition,  Digby  found  time  to  compose  not  only  a  report 
about  his  famous  battle  but  also  ajournai  of  the  voyage;  an  English  translation 
of  Tasso's  Amm^fl  (now  lost);  the  Loose  Fantasies  (his  most  famous  creative 
work);  and  Observations  on  the  22  Stanza  in  the  9th  Canto  of  the  2nd  Book 
of  Spenser' s  Faery  Queene,  the  first  sustained  piece  of  Spenser  criticism  ever 
published.^^  The  Observations  present  a  complicated  numerological  analysis 
of  one  of  the  most  obscure  passages  in  the  whole  of  Spenser's  epic.  Digby 
considered  the  obscurity  deliberate  and  claimed  that  "were  nothing  else  extent 
of  Spenser's  writing,  yet  these  few  words  would  make  me  esteeme  him  no 
whit  inferior  to  the  most  famous  men  that  ever  have  been  in  any  age:  as  giving 
evident  testimony  herein  that  he  was  thoroughly  verst  in  the  Mathematical! 
Sciences,  in  Philosophy,  and  in  Divinity,  to  which  this  might  serve  for  an 
ample  Theme  to  make  large  Commentaries  upon."^^  Digby 's  treatise  is 
fascinating  in  its  own  right,  but  it  also  provides  valuable  evidence  of  the  kind 
of  assumptions  and  interests  one  of  Jonson's  patrons  brought  to  his  reading 
of  literature. 

It  is  even  possible  that  the  "lines"  and  "Verses"  Jonson  refers  to  in  his 
poem  to  Digby  were  the  lines  and  verses  of  the  numerologically  organized 
Weston  epithalamion  itself.  By  a  happy  coincidence,  the  date  of  Jonson's  birth 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  date  on  which  Digby  won  his  famous  battle  with 
the  Venetians,  and  by  an  even  more  remarkable  coincidence,  it  was  also  this 
date  -  St.  Barnabas's  Day  -  on  which  Spenser,  Digby's  favorite  poet,  set  his 
own  Epithalamion?^  Jonson  may  in  fact  allude  to  Spenser's  work  in  his  poem 
to  Digby,  and  it  hardly  seems  inconceivable  that  the  "Verses"  he  passed  on 
to  Digby  (with  the  expectation  that  Digby  in  turn  would  pass  them  on  to 
Weston)  may  have  comprised  his  own  recent  effort  in  the  genre  Spenser  had 
helped  make  famous."^^  This  assumption  helps  to  explain  the  otherwise 
somewhat  puzzling  prominence  Weston  enjoys  in  a  poem  nominally 
addressed  to  Digby  and  his  wife,  and  it  also  supports  a  fairly  specific 
interpretation  of  Jonson's  comment  that  Digby  "doth  love  my  Verses,  and 
will  looke  /  Upon  the,  (next  to  Spenser's  noble  booke,)  /  And  praise  them  too" 
(23-25).  If  the  "noble  books"  Jonson  mentions  here  is  The  Faerie  Queene, 
one  is  hard  put  to  imagine  which  of  Jonson's  "Verses"  would  sustain  such  a 
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comparison.  It  is  possible  that  Jonson  refers  to  his  work  as  a  whole,  or  to  the 
edition  of  three  of  his  uncollected  plays  -  Bartholomew  Fair,  The  Devil  is  an 
Ass,  and  The  Staple  of  News  -  he  was  "struggling  to  bring  out"  in  1631  to 
raise  much-needed  money."^^  Or  perhaps  he  refers  collectively  to  the  poems, 
plays,  and  masques  written  since  the  publication  of  the  first  folio  in  1616. 
Eventually,  it  is  true,  all  these  works  were  turned  over  to  Digby,  who  edited 
them  for  the  posthumous  1640  folio,  but  contemporary  evidence  suggests  that 
Digby  did  not  receive  the  poet's  writings  en  masse  until  "some  short  tyme 
before  [Jonson 's]  decease"  in  1637,  while  the  present  poem  to  Digby  could 
have  been  written  no  later  than  the  spring  of  1633."^^  It  is  also  possible  that 
the  "Verses"  Jonson  mentions  comprise  the  present  poem,  although  Digby 
would  have  to  have  been  quite  an  egotist  indeed  not  only  to  have  read  lines 
commending  himself  at  Weston's  table  but  to  "praise  them  too." 

The  simplest  explanation  may  be  that  ''Spenser's  noble  booke"  refers  to 
the  small  volume  in  which  Spenser  published  his  Epithalamion  and  Amoretti, 
and  that  the  "Verses"  of  his  own  that  Jonson  mentions  are  the  verses  he  wrote 
to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Weston's  son.  Digby,  with  his  keen  appreciation 
of  both  poets,  would  have  been  the  ideal  person  to  "read"  (and  point  out  the 
accomplishments  and  subtleties  of)  Jonson' s  lines  "at  the  Treasurers  bord." 
The  poem's  concluding  reference  to  numerous  "copies"  and  "transcripts" 
(29;30)  reinforces  the  likelihood  that  Jonson  has  in  mind  a  relatively  short 
work  (rather  than  all  his  "Verses"  taken  together),  while  the  reference  to 
Weston  "Allow[ing]"  the  lines  becomes,  on  this  assumption,  a  pun  -  suggest- 
ing not  only  praise  but  sanction.  There  is  no  way  to  "prove"  this  supposition 
(only  those  immediately  involved  knew  precisely  which  verses  Jonson 
meant),  but  the  possibility  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed.  A  poem  exalting 
Digby  and  his  wife  would  provide  ideal  accompaniment  to  one  praising  the 
recent  marriage  of  the  Lord  Treasurer's  son  and  heir. 

Indeed,  the  poem's  opening  line,  which  refers  to  Venetia  as  "happy," 
implies  that  the  chief  source  of  her  happiness  is  her  marriage.  In  Jonson' s 
writing,  even  such  an  apparently  simple  word  can  contain  reserves  of  mean- 
ing: Venetia  is  "happy"  first  in  the  sense  that  she  takes  joy  in  her  husband, 
secondly  in  the  sense  that  she  is  fortunate  to  be  married  to  such  a  man,  and 
finally  in  the  sense  that  both  these  circumstances  contribute  to  her  pleasant 
disposition.  The  intimacy  between  husband  and  wife  celebrated  in  the  poem's 
first  lines  is  complemented  by  the  poet's  own  close  connection  to  his  patron- 
ess; Venetia  is  a  woman  important  to  the  lives  of  both  Jonson  and  Digby,  who 
are  drawn  even  more  closely  together  by  the  respect  they  share  for  her. 
Although  the  poem  begins  by  commending  Digby' s  "courtesie,"  the  word 
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also  helps  call  attention  to  the  same  quality  in  Jonson's  poem,  and  although 
the  epigram  is  ostensibly  addressed  only  to  Venetia,  it  already  implicitly 
addresses  the  wider  audience  anticipated  at  its  close.  The  movement  from  its 
first  line  to  its  last  word  is  a  movement  outward,  from  a  tight  focus  on  the 
happy  threesome  of  poet,  patron,  and  muse  to  a  broader  concern  with  the 
wider  world  of  "all." 

Here  as  in  much  of  his  poetry,  Jonson  effectively  uses  lists.  The  third 
line  lists  Digby's  virtues  as  nouns,  while  the  fifth  lists  them  as  adjectives. 
Both  catalogues  imply  the  plenitude  of  his  qualities,  the  potentially  inexhaust- 
ible tributes  he  might  be  paid.  Although  Digby  had  won  renown  for  his  martial 
courage,  the  fifth  line  emphasizes  his  qualities  of  restraint,  reason,  and 
judgment,  as  if  to  suggest  (as  Jonson  does  suggest  elsewhere)  that  mere  action 
does  not  a  hero  make.  This,  surely,  is  why  he  spends  so  much  time  describing 
Digby's  character  before  mentioning  his  physical  appearance,  and  why  the 
description  of  his  body  is  made  to  reflect  the  nature  of  his  spirit  and  soul. 
Jonson  repeatedly  describes  Digby  in  regal  terms  (6-7;  9),  not  only  to  suggest 
his  fitness  for  service  at  court  but  also  to  magnify  his  importance  there.  The 
poet  credits  his  nature  with  having  taken  "a  large  survey"  of  Digby's  being 
(11),  but  of  course  this  claim  also  calls  attention  to  the  comprehensive  vision 
of  Digby  presented  by  this  epigram.  It  is,  after  all,  the  poem  itself  that  so 
memorably  explicates  and  expresses  Digby's  qualities  -  qualities  ostensibly 
obvious  to  all.  Even  as  he  highlights  Digby's  virtues,  Jonson  claims  that  no 
highlighting  is  needed. 

Yet  Jonson's  apparent  modesty,  his  willingness  to  ascribe  to  "Nature"  a 
central  function  of  his  poem,  is  immediately  countered  by  a  reference  that  at 
first  might  seem  oddly  intrusive  —  the  allusion  to  his  own  birth  (14).  Initially 
it  might  seem  overbearing  to  be  reminded  that  Jonson  was  born  on  the  same 
day  as  Digby's  great  victory,  as  if  the  two  events  were  comparable  in 
importance.  On  reflection,  however,  the  reference  seems  more  defensible.  It 
not  only  allows  Jonson  to  allude  (as  has  already  been  suggested)  to  the  date 
made  famous  in  Spenser's  "Epithalamion,"  but  it  more  significantly  suggests 
that  somehow  in  the  link  between  Digby  and  the  two  poets  was  preordained. 
Surely  (Jonson  seems  to  imply)  it  is  no  coincidence  that  he  was  born  on  the 
very  day  Digby  would  further  ennoble  -  a  day  already  full  of  meaning  because 
of  its  associations  with  St.  Barnaby  and  with  the  fullness  of  light.  Surely 
(Jonson  seems  to  suggest)  his  connection  with  Digby  was  fated;  Venetia,  his 
muse,  is  less  the  cause  of  this  link  than  simply  one  of  its  instrument.  It  is  as 
if  Jonson  has  been  destined  all  along  to  celebrate  Digby  someday  in  verse.  Of 
course,  in  reality  the  completion  of  his  projected  poem  on  Digby's  victory 
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(implied  in  line  18)  would  depend  less  on  some  mystical  fate  than  on  the  very 
practical  support  he  received  from  his  patron.  Although  Jonson  makes  his 
union  with  Digby  seem  destined,  perhaps  he  also  implies  that  its  full  realiza- 
tion would  depend  on  Digby 's  continued  pragmatic  encouragement. 

By  suggesting  that  Venetia  will  actually  read  his  verses  aloud  to  her 
husband  (and  thus  become  a  singer  herself  [22]),  Jonson  not  only  subtly 
directs  her  behavior  but  also  implies  a  closer  connection  between  poet  and 
muse:  it  is  one  thing  for  a  muse  to  inspire  a  poet's  song,  another  still  for  her 
to  sing  it.  When  Jonson  further  implies  that  in  a  sense  this  singing  is 
unnecessary  since  Digby  already  "love[s]  my  Verses"  (23),  he  once  again 
runs  the  risk  of  seeming  boastful.  But  in  part  this  claim  merely  pays  tribute 
to  the  breadth  of  his  patron's  interests:  despite  being  a  great  hero  and  a  "Busie" 
man  (20),  he  still  finds  time  for  beauty.  Digby' s  interest  in  Spenser  was 
apparently  well-known,  and  his  thoughtful  appreciation  of  the  earlier  poet's 
writing  would  give  his  positive  assessment  of  Jonson' s  work  all  the  more 
credibility.  Jonson' s  confidence  in  the  worth  of  his  own  writings  is  balanced 
by  his  sense  that  having  them  read  and  approved  by  Digby  (and  then  by 
Weston)  would  give  them  greater  social  luster.  The  acceptance  of  his  works, 
he  knew,  would  affect  his  own  acceptance.  Line  26  (with  its  heavy  punctua- 
tion) implies  an  interesting  distinction  between  the  poet  and  his  poems:  it  was 
not  enough  for  the  power  of  his  lines  to  be  acknowledged  if  that  power  did 
not  help  secure  his  own.  Yet,  at  least  ostensibly,  the  imprimatur  of  Digby  and 
Weston  will  not  so  much  add  to  the  poems'  value  as  merely  make  that  value 
manifest  to  "all." 

Just  as  Jonson  will  win  prizes  if  his  verses  do,  so,  he  suggests,  will 
Venetia.  The  placement  of  the  phrase  "how  cry'd  up"  (30)  is  suggestively 
ambiguous.  It  can  look  back  to  the  preceding  reference  to  the  poems,  implying 
that  they  will  be  celebrated,  but  it  can  also  look  forward  to  the  succeeding 
reference  to  Venetia,  implying  that  she  too  will  be  "cry'd  up"  (perhaps  by 
others,  perhaps  by  the  poet  in  future  verses)  for  her  role  in  promoting  him. 
One  of  Venetia's  virtues  as  a  muse  is  her  lack  of  jealousy  or  envy;  she  will 
be  genuinely  and  selflessly  "glad"  at  Jonson' s  anticipated  success  (30).  Yet 
his  success,  of  course,  will  help  ratify  her  own  influence,  both  with  her 
husband  and  in  society  at  large.  Being  Jonson's  muse  when  he  wins  his  proper 
recognition  will  mean  basking  in  the  glow  of  his  triumph.  His  future  devotions 
to  Venetia  will  be  even  more  valuable  to  her  if  his  present  devotion  wins  wide 
social  favor.  The  connections  between  poet,  muse,  patron,  patron's  patron, 
and  chief  patron  wil  all  be  more  firmly  cemented  if  Jonson's  verses  are 
"Allowe[d]"  (29).  The  subjunctive  gladness  Jonson  attributes  to  his  muse  in 
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the  poem's  closing  lines,  the  pleasure  she  takes  in  contemplating  his  success, 
looks  back  to  her  opening  happiness  in  contemplating  her  husband.  Her  joy 
in  the  first  connection  anticipates  the  satisfaction  she  also  feels  in  this  one. 

The  poem's  closing  passage  might  make  it  seem  as  if  Jonson  is  more 
concerned  with  exalting  himself  than  with  celebrating  his  patrons;  his  delight 
as  he  imagines  the  fame  their  approval  will  bring  him  seems  at  first  almost 
tactlessly  blunt,  but  the  lines  nonetheless  do  pay  tribute  to  the  pervasive 
influence  the  opinions  of  Weston  and  Digby  enjoyed  at  Charles's  court.  At 
the  same  time,  Jonson' s  apparent  egotism  is  mitigated  even  further  when  one 
realizes  that  the  last  fourteen  lines  closely  paraphrase  an  epigram  by  Martial. 
His  self-concern  seems  less  offensive  when  it  becomes  clear  that  he  is  playing 
variations  on  another  man's  theme.  Weston  and  the  Digby  s  are  ennobled  even 
more  by  being  implicitly  compared  to  Martial's  patron,  and  in  fact  Jonson 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  his  patrons  far  more  than  Martial  does. 

The  intellectual  qualities  of  both  Kenelm  Digby  and  his  wife,  combined 
with  their  financial  resources  and  social  prominence,  must  have  made  them 
seem  ideal  patrons  in  their  own  rights.  And  judging,  among  other  things,  by 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  poems  they  evoked  and  the  role  Digby  played 
in  publishing  the  posthumous  1640  collection  of  Jonson' s  works,  their  interest 
in  the  poet  in  the  early  1630' s  must  have  been  genuine,  their  encouragement 
sustained  and  sustaining.  Jonson' s  "'Epigram''  to  Venetia,  however,  is  less 
important  for  what  it  reveals  about  his  contacts  with  the  Digbys  than  for  what 
it  intimates  about  the  network  of  hierarchial  relationships  in  which,  as  a 
practical  poet,  he  had  to  operate.  He  passes  his  work  to  Venetia  in  the  hope 
that  she  will  communicate  it  to  her  husband,  who  might  then  read  it  in  front 
of  Weston,  who  might  then  promote  the  poet's  reputation  with  those  around 
and  beneath  him,  but  perhaps  especially  with  those  above.  In  few  other  poems 
does  Jonson  indicate  quite  so  explicitly  his  awareness  of  the  web  of  patronage 
connections  or  of  the  influence  those  contacts  had  on  his  status  and  reputation. 

In  nearly  all  his  poems,  however,  to  one  degree  or  another,  such  aware- 
ness is  implied.  Jonson  here  implicitly  concedes  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
value  or  success  of  the  poem  itself  that  matters  as  that  value's  public 
recognition  by  the  socially  influential.  It  will  be  less  the  work  per  se  than 
Weston's  reaction  to  it  that  will  create  the  interest  Jonson  hopes  for.  Of  course, 
this  admission  is  in  part  simply  another  means  of  complimenting  (and 
influencing)  Weston;  by  attributing  such  power  to  him,  it  helps  reinforce  the 
mystique  of  the  power  he  already  holds.  Yet  the  admission  is  also  realistically 
frank.  Jonson  knew  that  not  matter  how  great  his  merits  were  as  an  artist,  his 
opportunities  for  artistic  achievement  depended  considerably  on  the  support 
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he  received  from  his  patrons,  and  on  the  support  they  received  from  theirs. 
Every  poem  in  some  sense  asserted  his  power,  yet  few  poems  express  his 
uhimate  dependence  as  fully  or  as  clearly  as  the  epigram  to  Venetia,  his 
"MtAS£"'.  Behind  the  imaginative  conceit  of  the  poem's  title  stands  the  real 
woman  and  the  other  real  figures  on  whose  support  its  (and  his)  success  would 
stand  or  fall.  Like  all  of  Jonson's  poems  to  patrons,  this  one  is  a  work 
interesting,  in  large  part,  for  what  it  takes  for  granted. 
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Charles  I,  1625-1642,  2nd  ed.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1974),  203. 

7.  See  Nichol  Smith,  27-28.  Alexander  suggests  (173)  that  Clarendon's  harsh  estimate 
may  have  been  influenced  by  his  regard  for  Laud,  Weston's  rival.  However,  the 
dispatches  of  various  Venetian  representatives  at  Charles's  court  also  reflect  the 
essential  ambivalence  of  Weston's  status  and  attitudes  reported  in  Clarendon's 
account;  see  volumes  22  and  23  of  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers...  Venice,  ed.  Allen  B. 
Hinds  (London:  HMSO,  1919-21)  -  hereafter  cited  as  CSPV.  These  reports  make  it 
clear  that  although  Weston  enjoyed  more  influence  than  any  other  courtier,  he  also 
feared  a  fall.  His  preoccupation  with  the  machinations  of  his  rivals  is  a  recurrent  theme 
in  the  Venetian  dispatches,  and  clearly  he  had  good  reason  to  worry.  For  instance,  a 
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report  dated  27  July  1629  indicates  the  Queen's  displeasure  with  Weston  {CSPV  22: 
142).  Another,  dated  7  September  1629,  reports  Weston's  fears  of  falling  and  the 
likelihood  of  his  eclipse  (CSPV  22:  177).  At  one  point  a  friendly  courtier  warned 
Weston  that  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  all  that  went  wrong  with  a  particular 
government  policy,  and  the  warning  seems  to  have  had  some  impact  (CSPV  22:  184). 
A  particularly  interesting  report  indicates  that,  at  least  at  one  point,  even  Charles  seems 
to  have  grown  jealous  of  Weston's  power  and  disdained  seeming  too  dependent  on  him 
(CSPV  22:  204-05);  yet,  another  report  written  just  a  few  weeks  later  asserts  that 
Weston  was  highly  esteemed  by  Charles  (CSPV  22:  218).  This  ambivalence  is  typical 
of  the  Venetian  comments  on  Weston's  fortunes  during  his  years  of  greatest  prosperity: 
even  when  (or  perhaps  especially  when)  his  power  seemed  at  its  height,  it  never  was 
(and  never  could  be)  entirely  secure.  The  Lord  Treasurer  had  too  many  natural 
antagonists  and  personal  enemies  for  that  to  be  the  case.  Thus  various  reports  through- 
out the  years  of  his  preeminence  indicate  tensions  with  the  Queen,  who  saw  him  as  a 
rival  for  influence  with  Charles  (CSPV  22:  450;  464);  with  the  Puritans,  who  suspected 
him  of  Catholic  sympathies  (CSPV  22:  309);  with  the  Catholics,  who  also  distrusted 
him  (Clarendon,  1:  63);  with  the  French  ambassador,  who  tried  to  stir  up  trouble  for 
Weston  in  the  English  court  (CSPV  22:  331;  510;  585);  with  various  members  of  the 
Privy  Council,  who  distrusted  his  power  (CSPV  23:  220);  with  Archbishop  Laud,  one 
of  Weston's  most  persistent  foes  (CSPV  23:  226),  and  with  the  people  in  general  (CSPV 
23:  315).  The  list  of  Weston's  enemies  could  easily  be  extended;  see  Clarendon,  1:  62. 

Powerful  though  he  was,  Weston  knew  that  he  could  not  ignore  his  rivals;  the  Venetians 
frequently  report  his  worries  about  his  security  and  his  attempts  to  ensure  it  (C5PV^22: 
538,  546;  598;  607).  Evidence  abounds  that  Charles  favored  Weston,  and  that  as  long 
as  he  did,  the  Treasurer's  status  was  relatively  secure  (CSPV  22:  111;  281-20;  592; 
623;  626;  637;  CSPV  23:  80).  Weston  may  have  feared  his  rivals,  but  as  long  as  he 
retained  the  King's  support,  his  rivals  also  had  reason  to  fear  (CSPV 23:  87).  Conflict 
with  Weston  or  his  kin  might  threaten  ruin,  even  for  powerful  aristocrats  (CSPV  23: 
100).  Much  of  the  court's  business  inevitably  passed  through  his  hands  (CSPV22:  610). 
Moreover,  Weston  knew  how  to  use  his  influence  with  the  King  to  his  own  advantage 
and  against  his  foes  (CSPV  22:  464;  588).  Yet  when  pretexts  for  attacking  him  arose, 
his  rivals  did  not  fail  to  exploit  them  (CSPV 23:  221-22).  At  times  even  Charles  seemed 
to  be  growing  distant  (CSPV  23:  294-95).  Usually,  however,  the  King's  support 
remained  firm,  helping  Weston  to  weather  several  crises  (CSPV  23:  223-24).  Charles 
seems  to  have  been  genuinely  afflicted  by  his  old  servant's  death,  and  he  assured 
Weston  during  his  final  illness  that  the  interests  of  his  family  would  be  protected.  Thus 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Venetian  reports  on  Weston  epitomizes  their  typical  ambivalence, 
mentioning  both  the  support  he  enjoyed  and  the  protection  he  craved.  Even  in  his  last 
days  he  could  not  escape  the  anxiety  about  his  power  (now  viewed  as  the  prospective 
yet  uncertain  power  of  his  heirs)  that  had  bedevilled  him  throughout  his  life  (CSPV  23: 
350-51).  For  a  humorous  example  of  such  anxiety,  see  Clarendon,  1:  66-67. 

On  Jonson's  circumstances  in  his  last  decade  see  H&S  1:  89-102;  Marchette  Chute,  Ben 
Jonson  of  Westminster  (New  York:  Dutton,  1953),  305-36;  and  David  Riggs,  BenJonson: 
A  Life  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1989),  295-350.  After  an  early  period 
of  what  Jonson  seems  to  have  interpreted  as  neglect  in  the  first  years  of  the  new  reign,  he 
regained  some  of  his  old  status  at  court,  but  then  risked  annoying  Charles  with  his 
increasingly  bitter  attacks  on  his  old  rival,  Inigo  Jones,  see  Evans,  182-85. 
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9.  For  the  passages  cited,  see  Alexander,  170. 

10.  Shirley  and  Davenant  also  wrote  poems  to  celebrate  the  marriage;  Davenant's  final 
lines  show  his  awareness  that  his  contribution  would  inevitably  be  compared  to  those 
of  other  writers:  "He  that  in  strength  of  wishes,  next  shall  trie,  /  T'  increase  your 
blessings  with  his  Poetry  /  May  shew  a  fiercer  Wit,  and  cleaner  Art;  /  But  not  a  more 
sincere,  and  eager  Heart."  Interestingly  enough,  Davenant's  poem  is  addressed  not  to 
Hierome,  but  to  his  father;  the  poem  praises  the  marriage  as  "A  mixture  of  two  Noble 
bloods"  -  language  that  must  have  appealed  to  the  recently  ennobled  Weston.  See  The 
Works  of  Sir  William  Davenant  (New  York:  Benjamin  Blom,  1968),  1:  230-31. 
Shirley's  first  stanza  also  suggests  his  expectation  that  his  poems  would  be  compared 
with  other  gifts  and  tributes.  See  The  Dramatic  Works  and  Poems  of  James  Shirley,  ed. 
Alexander  Dyce  (London:  J.  Murray,  1833),  6:  438-39. 

11.  See  Alastair  Fowler,  Triumphal  Forms:  Structural  Patterns  in  Elizabethan  Poetry 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1970),  22-33. 

12.  Alexander  reports  (169)  that  Weston  made  "occasional  friendly,  albeit  unsuccessful 
gestures"  to  Laud.  One,  a  month  before  Hierome's  wedding,  also  involved  officiating 
at  a  religious  service:  Weston  invited  Laud  to  dedicate  the  newly-completed  chapel  of 
his  new  estate.  Could  Jonson's  prominent  reference  to  the  Bishop  be  in  any  way  related 
to  such  conciliatory  motives? 

13.  The  state  of  Weston's  health  may  help  to  answer  Annabel  Patterson's  question  about 
why,  through  a  classical  allusion  in  the  poem's  last  lines,  "the  question  of  decay  was 
raised  at  all";  see  Censorship  and  Interpretation:  The  Conditions  of  Writing  and 
Reading  in  Early  Modern  England  (Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1984), 
138.  By  subtly  reminding  Weston  of  his  frail  health,  Jonson  also  reminds  him  of  the 
poem 's  ability  to  give  him  a  kind  of  immortality,  not  only  by  celebrating  him  personally 
but  also  by  helping  him  to  cement  the  public  status  of  his  family.  (On  Weston's 
ambitions  for  his  family,  see,  for  instance,  Clarendon,  1:  63.)  Patterson  implies  some 
ambivalence  in  Jonson's  attitude  toward  Weston  (136-38). 

14.  "At  some  points,"  writes  Virginia  Tufte,  "the  tone  suggests  that  the  poet  is  weary  at 
the  idea  of  saying  again  all  the  things  that  are  customarily  said  about  weddings,  but 
here  and  there  Jonson  is  at  his  best."  See  The  Poetry  of  Marriage:  The  Epithalamion 
in  Europe  and  Its  Development  in  England  (Los  Angeles:  Tinnon-Brown,  1970),  217. 

15.  See  The  Golden  age  Restor'd:  The  Culture  of  the  Stuart  Court,  1603-42  (Manchester: 
Manchester  University  Press,  1981),  136.  Parry  valuably  discusses  Arundel  and  Buck- 
ingham as  patrons  (108-45). 

16.  Alexander,  169. 

17.  Alexander,  179. 

18.  Jonson's  view  of  painting  was  probably  not  as  uniformly  negative  as  this  poem 
suggests.  For  instance,  a  passage  in  the  Discoveries  proclaims  that  "Picture  is  the 
invention  of  Heaven:  the  most  ancient,  and  most  a  kinne  to  Nature."  Only  a  few  lines 
earlier,  however,  Jonson  writes  that  while  both  poetry  and  painting  are  concerned  with 
imitation,  "the  Pen  is  more  noble  that  the  Pencill.  For  that  can  speake  to  the  Under- 
standing; the  other,  but  to  the  Sense."  And  a  little  later  he  writes  (in  a  passage  inspired 
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by  Possevino)  that  ''Picture  tooke  her  faining  from  Poetry"  and  then  lists  painting's 
indebtedness  to  various  other  arts  and  sciences.  See  H&S  8:  609-12.  In  "Ben  Jonson: 
the  Poet  to  the  Painter"  (Texas  Studies  in  Literature  and  Language,  18  [1976-77]: 
381-92),  Mary  Livingston  argues  that  almost  all  of  Jonson's  comments  about  the  visual 
arts  include  that  they  are  incapable  of  adequately  rendering  universal  truths  (383). 

When  possible,  we  should  try  to  place  each  of  Jonson's  pronouncements  about  the 
visual  arts  within  its  immediate  context  -  especially  its  immediate  patronage  context 
—  rather  than  generalizing  very  broadly  about  them.  His  expressed  attitudes  may  have 
been  affected  by  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  he  perceived  at  any  given  time  from  the 
visual  arts  (or,  more  precisely,  from  visual  artists,  such  as  Inigo  Jones).  On  his  disdain 
for  the  visual  arts  in  his  last  years,  see  John  Lemly's  valuable  article,  "Masks  and 
Self-Portraits  in  Jonson's  Late  Poetry,"  ELH  44  (1977):  248-66. 

19.  The  OED  records  no  use  of  the  verb  "compose"  in  connection  with  painting  before 
1655,  whereas  the  word's  associations  with  writing  seem  much  older  (in  fact,  the  OED 
cites  one  of  Jonson's  uses  of  it  in  this  latter  sense.) 

In  addition  to  linking  the  patron  and  the  poet,  the  word  "compose"  (with  its  etymology 
of  "bring  together"  and  its  associations  with  pacification)  puns  on  Weston's  political 
role  and  his  vigorous  support  for  a  policy  of  peace.  Ironically,  Weston's  actual  effect 
on  the  English  politics  of  his  day  was  the  opposite  of  "composing":  his  policies  were 
decidedly  controversial. 

On  an  echo  of  Horace  in  "compose,"  and  for  other  helpful  comments  on  the  poem's 
classical  allusiveness,  see  Richard  S.  Peterson,  Imitation  and  Praise  in  the  Poems  of 
Ben  Jonson  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1980),  99-101. 

20.  Alexander,  172. 

21.  After  his  father's  promotion,  Hierome  came  to  be  called  "Lord  Weston."  In  addition 
to  cultivating  his  attention  in  the  "Epithalamion,"  Jonson  in  early  1633  addressed  a 
very  beautiful  "Ode  gratulatorie"  to  him  to  celebrate  his  return  from  an  important 
mission  abroad;  see  H&S  8:  250-51.  The  poem's  full  title  celebrates  Hierome's  own 
elevation  by  addressing  him  as  "L.  Weston." 

22.  Complete  Poetry  of  Ben  Jonson  (New  York:  Norton,  1963),  229n. 

23.  For  other  relevant  meanings  of  "port,"  see  the  note  in  Ian  Donaldson,  éd.,  Ben  Jonson 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1985),  705. 

24.  On  Weston's  central  role  at  court,  see  (for  instance)  CSPV  22:  608. 

25.  On  other  courtiers'  fears  of  Weston,  see  (for  instance)  CSPV  23:  87. 

26.  During  a  high  point  in  his  unpopularity  in  1634,  Weston  sought  to  affect  public  opinion 
by  having  his  dependents  advertise  his  merits;  see  CSPV  23:  223-24. 

27.  One  possibility  is  John  Eliot,  who  (in  one  poem)  had  mocked  Weston's  patronage  of 
Jonson  and  who  (in  another)  may  have  had  Weston  in  mind  when  he  attacked  him  for 
flattering  "e'en  the  worst  of  men"  (H&S  11:  406).  Jonson  replied  to  the  first  poem  with 
spirited  invective  (H&S  8: 408-09).  Ironically,  one  of  Weston's  own  fiercest  opponents 
was  the  parliamentarian  Sir  John  Eliot. 
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28.  Gill  claims  that  "Inigo  w[i]th  laughter  ther  grewe  fatt  /  That  thear  was  Nothing  worth 
the  Laughing  att."  Significantly,  Gill  seems  as  much  interested  in  embarrassing  Jonson 
socially  as  in  attacking  his  play  (H&S  11:  346-48).  Jonson's  responses  was  a  small 
masterpiece  of  invective.  L-ike  Gill's  poem,  it  seeks  to  embarrass  its  target  socially, 
dredging  up  Gill's  conviction  a  few  years  before  for  slandering  the  dead  Buckingham, 
as  well  as  Charles  and  James.  Its  ending  epitomizes  Jonson  at  his  sardonic  best:  "A 
Rogue  by  Statute,  censur'd  to  be  whipt,  /  Cropt,  branded,  slit,  neck-stockt;  go,  you  are 
stript"  (H&S  8:  410-11).  The  last  four  words  epitomize  the  poem's  own  effect. 

Donald  Lemen  Clark,  in  John  Milton  at  St.  Paul's  School  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1948),  recalls  that  Jonson  had  also  been  suspected  of  endorsing 
Buckingham's  death,  and  suggests  that  his  attack  on  Gill  may  have  been  partly  designed 
to  distance  himself  further  from  these  allegations  (96). 

29.  See  R.T.  Peterson,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby:  The  Ornament  of  England,  1603-1665  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1956),  35.  Also  valuable  on  Digby's  life  is 
the  preface  to  Vittorio  Gabrieli's  edition  of  Digby's  Loose  Fantasies  (Roma:  Edizioni 
di  Storia  e  Letteratura,  1968). 

30.  R.T.  Peterson,  54;  66. 

31.  See  Gabrieli,  6. 

32.  R.T.  Peterson  (among  others)  argues  that  Digby  wrote  the  Loose  Fantasies  to  vindicate 
his  wife's  reputation  (43).  Gabrieli  cautions  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  Digby's 
manuscript  ever  circulated  (xvii),  but  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  Digby  wrote  it 
with  no  intention  of  having  it  read. 

33.  Gabrieli,  xxiii. 

34.  Gabrieli,  xxv. 

35.  R.T.  Peterson,  82. 

36.  R.T.  Peterson,  83-84. 

37.  Gabrieli,  xxiii. 

38.  See  The  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser,  ed.  Edwin  Greenlaw,  et  al.  (Baltimore;  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  1933),  2:  472. 

39.  On  1 1  June  as  Jonson's  birthday,  see  Rosalind  Miles,  Ben  Jonson:  His  Life  and  Work 
(London:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1986),  280-81. 

40.  Ian  Donaldson  cautions  that  although  the  phrase  "Barnabee  the  bright"  (15)  also  occurs 
in  Spenser's  poem,  it  was  traditional  as  well.  See  Ben  Jonson,  707. 

41.  Chute,  326. 

42.  H&S  11:  98. 


R-écrire  le  féminin:  Les  Angoysses  douloureuses 
qui  procèdent  d'amours  d'Hélisenne  de  Crenne 
^ère  partie):  Autour  des  notions  de 
transgression  et  de  "jouyssance" 


COLETTE  H.  WINN 


. . .  longtemps  un  silence  invinsible 

Etendu  sur  ta  voix  qui  s'élevait  sensible, 

Fit  mourir  dans  ton  sein  des  accents  tout  amour, 

Que  tu  tremblais  d'entendre  et  de  livrer  au  jour. 

—  .  Marceline  Desbordes- Valmore,  Elégie. 

Xvoman  à  la  première  personne,  le  premier  des  lettres  françaises,  Les 
Angoysses  douloureuses  qui  procèdent  d'amours  (Paris,  Denis  Janot,  1538), 
rééditées  pourtant  cinq  fois  au  seizième  siècle,  sombrent  vite  dans  l'oubli.^ 
C'est  Gustave  Reynier  qui,  dans  un  ouvrage  bien  connu.  Le  roman  sentimen- 
tal avant  L'Astrée,  paru  en  1908,  rompt  le  silence  autour  de  l'oeuvre 
d'Hélisenne  de  Crenne  (pseudonyme  de  Marguerite  Briet,  abbevilloise).^ 
Depuis  lors,  plusieurs  éditions  critiques  et  une  quarantine  d'études  ou  thèses 
ont  paru. 

L'histoire  de  l'amour  malheureux  d'Hélisenne  est  contée  en  trois  parties 
par  trois  personnages  différents  qui  utilisent  chacun  la  première  personne. 
Cette  étude  portera  sur  la  première  partie  du  roman  dont  Hélisenne  est  la 
narratrice.^  Jugée  plus  "moderne"  et  peut-être  plus  touchante,  par  son  carac- 
tère autobiographique  aussi,"^  cette  partie  a  retenu  l'intérêt  de  la  critique.^ 
Plusieurs  études  ont  envisagé  la  question  des  emprunts,^  certaines  dans  le  but 
de  situer  l'oeuvre  dans  son  contexte  historique^  tandis  que  les  autres  visent 
plus  particulièrement  à  découvrir  les  premières  traces  d'une  écriture  fémi- 
nine. A  l'époque,  il  est  vrai,  les  lois  de  l'imitation  semblent  exclure  l'expres- 
sion de  la  "différence".  Dans  "La  prison  des  textes  ou  Les  Angoysses 
douloureuses  qui  procèdent  d'amours,"  Luce  Guillerm  remarque  que  l'écri- 
ture féminine  est  (comme)  captive,  assujettie  aux  modèles  masculins.^  Plus 
récemment,  Jerry  Nash  s'est  penché  sur  les  Epistres  pour  examiner  l'activité 
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critique  manifeste  au  niveau  de  la  "relecture"  des  textes  modèles  et  des 
stratégies  de  "re-vision"  (réécriture)  qu'Hélisenne  y  déploie.^  Il  s'agira  ici  à 
la  fois  de  la  "situation  d'enfermement"  (de  la  conscience  que  la  narratrice  a, 
en  prenant  la  plume,  des  interdits  qui  frappent  la  femme)^^  et  du  processus  de 
"re-vision"  (du  besoin  qu'elle  a  d'affirmer  sa  transgression  en  remettant  en 
question  les  stéréotypes,  les  figures  traditionelles  du  féminin).  On  verra  que 
c'est  en  se  faisant  "l'exploratrice  de  l'interdit"  que  la  femme  écrivain  parle 
de  la  "muliebre  condition",  ouvre  à  d'autres  femmes  l'espace  de  leur  désir, 
et  lève  les  censures  ...^^ 


"Silence  est  grant  aornement  a  la  femme,  en  quoy  reposent  chasteté  & 
prudence,"  prêche  le  moraliste  espagnol  aux  jeunes  filles  "de  bonne  mai- 
son."^^  "Le  Silence/Est  l'ombre  de  vrai  ornement/Comme  la  discrete  Elo- 
quence/Lumière de  l'entendement,"  riposte  la  fille  qui  ne  s'en  laisse 
accroire.  1^  Parole  autoritaire  du  Père  qui  dicte  et  contraint.  Répartie  de  la  fille 
insolente  qui  résiste  et  défie.  Interdit/Transgression  ...  c'est  entre  ces  deux 
pôles  que  s'inscrit  "l'expérience  des  limites". ^^ 

Voilà  une  expérience  des  limites  qui,  dans  le  cas  d'Hélisenne  de  Crenne, 
va  bien  au  delà  d'une  simple  riposte  à  l'autorité  contraignante.  Car,  en  prenant 
la  parole,  ce  n'est  pas  seulement  "la  Loi  du  Silence"  qu'Hélisenne  viole, ^^ 
mais  tous  les  interdits  qui  pèsent  sur  la  femme.  "La  femme  qui  s'exprime," 
note  à  juste  titre  Claudine  Hermann,  "constitue  en  soi  un  danger  car  elle  a 
refusé  la  répression. "^^  "Faisant  mention  d'amours  impudicques"  (96),  le 
titre  de  l'oeuvre  suffit  à  remettre  en  question  toutes  les  valeurs  que  les 
moralistes  s'acharnent  à  inculquer  au  sexe  rebelle:  pudeur,  vertu,  chasteté, 
honneur,  etc.^^  Aussi  pour  Hélisenne  la  prise  de  parole  ne  peut-elle  se  faire 
que  de  manière  oblique.  C'est  sur  ces  chemins  sinueux  que  nous  entraîne 
l'écriture  qui  s'est  libérée  de  la  Loi ... 

"[Mes  lecteurs]  diront  peut  estre  que  je  ne  devois  pas  escrire  d'amour,  que  si 
je  suis  amoureuse  il  ne  fault  pas  le  dire  . . .,"  avançait  timidement  Catherine  des 
Roches,  tout  en  s 'apprêtant  à  livrer  ses  secrets  de  femme  ("Epistre  à  sa  Mere," 
Oeuvres,  53).  La  transgression  lève  l'interdit  sans  le  supprimer  pour  autant.  Aussi 
Hélisenne  rend-elle  hommage  à  celles  qui  (à  en  croire  les  moralistes)  sont 
chargées  de  sauvegarder  les  valeurs  spirituelles  et,  donc,  à  même  de  la  juger,  sans 
oublier  de  louer  les  qualités  qui  leur  valent  cette  position  privilégiée:  "Dames 
d'honneur  et  belles  nymphes/Pleines  de  vertu  et  doulceur  ..."  (Hélisenne  aux 
lisantes;  je  souligne).  En  restant  sur  la  défensive,  la  jeune  femme  se  place  dans 
une  posture  favorable,  qui  l'autorise  à  manipuler  le  rapport  d'autorité  (juge/- 
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pénitent;  lecteur/écrivain)  en  même  temps  que  la  relation  interdit/transgres- 
sion qui  demeure  latente  dans  l'écriture  féminine. 

Simple  formalité  que  l'apostrophe  "aux  lisantes."  Hélisenne  n'hésite  pas  à 
conseiller,  guider,  mettre  en  garde  les  dames  contre  un  jugement  hâtif, 
renversant  ainsi  le  rapport  de  privilège  qui  l'unissait  à  celles-ci.  Elle  évoque 
ensuite  l'expérience  commune  à  toutes.  Amour,  l'adversaire  du  sexe  féminin. 
Autrement  dit,  elle  se  tourne  vers  1'  "Autre",  l'Autre  hors  d'elle-même  qui 
partage  l'apanage  de  son  lot,^^  minant  une  fois  de  plus  la  position  d'adver- 
saire, de  censeur,  dont  celle-ci  jouissait  au  départ:  ^^ 

L'archier  non  voyant  et  mal  seur 
Vous  picquera,  prenez  y  garde. 
Soyez  tousjours  sur  vostre  garde, 
Car  tel  veult  prendre,  qui  est  pris. 

Sitôt  les  rôles  intervertis  (les  vertueuses  dames  sont  à  leur  tour  dans  la 
même  position  subalterne  qu' Hélisenne,  "victimes"  du  Dieu  d'amour:  "qui 
est  pris"),  "l'acte  de  transgression"  paraît  sous  une  lumière  tout  autre  qui  le 
revalorise.  C'est  tout  ensemble  un  acte  de  bravoure  qui  expose  la  femme  à 
maints  périls  extrêmes  ("A  mes  despens,  dommage  et  pris"),^^  et  un  acte 
d'utilité  sociale:  "Je  vous  serviray  d'avantgarde."  Par  une  simple  transposi- 
tion, Hélisenne  contourne  la  Loi  du  Silence.  Elle  se  donne  une  voix.^^  La 
"pénitente"  se  fait  "héroïne".  L'écriture  subversive  se  donne  pour  exemplaire. 

En  énumérant  les  qualités  de  son  public  féminin,  Hélisenne  met  en  relief 
celles  qui  le  prédisposent  à  l'indulgence:  la  "doulceur"  ("Hélisenne  aux 
lisantes")  et  la  compassion: 

Par  ce  que  je  suis  certaine  par  moymesmes  que  les  dames  naturelement 
sont  inclinées  à  avoir  compassion,  c'est  à  vous,  mes  nobles  dames,  que 
je  veulx  mes  extremes  douleurs  estres  communicquées  (1) 

Flatterie,  certes,  dont  personne  n'est  dupe.  Qu'importe  puisque  le  geste 
suffit  à  reformuler  le  rapport  hiérarchique.  Le  "juge"  devient  à  présent  "le 
lecteur  ami",  "le  lecteur  idéal",  le  lecteur  choisi  parce  qu'il  a  toutes  les  vertus 
qu'on  attend  de  lui.  Il  est  réceptif,  indulgent,  favorable  à  la  voix  qui  l'inter- 
pelle: 

Les  anxietez  et  tristesse  des  misérables,  comme  je  peulx  penser  et 
conjecturer,  se  diminuent  quand  on  les  peult  declarer  à  quelque  sien  amy 
fidèle  (1) 
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Le  rapport  "réinventé"  confère  à  l'écriture  des  vertus  cathartiques  dont 
l'écrivain  et  le  lecteur  tirent  chacun  quelque  profit: 

j 'estime  que  mon  infortune  vous  provocquera  à  quelques  larmes  piteuses; 
qui  me  pourra  donner  quelque  refrigeration  medicamente  (1) 

L'écriture  subversive  "remue  les  coeurs",  elle  excite  en  l'âme  "une  pitié 
charmante",  comme  le  dira  Boileau  un  siècle  plus  tard  (L 'Art poétique,  Chant 
Trois)  . . .  elle  purge  des  passions.  Manipulant  la  rhétorique  à  son  avantage, 
mariant  habilement  V ethos  et  \q  pathos  (docere  et  movere),  Hélisenne  trans- 
forme l'acte  de  transgression  en  une  simple  mesure  de  prévention.^^  Point  ne 
suffit  toutefois  de  "mettre  en  garde",  celles  qui,  on  le  sait,  sont  enclines  à 
"maladie  d'amour".^^  "L'Archier  ...  vous  picquera,"  prédit  Hélisenne  à  la 
suite  de  ceux  qui  affirmaient  que  la  femme  était  incapable  de  contrôler  ses 
passions.^'*  "[P]our  de  tel  embrasement  [la]  conserver,"  poursuit-elle,  il  faut 
administrer  quelque  puissant  antidote,  "declarer  le  tout  sans  rien  reserver" 
(96).  Non  contente  de  nier  la  Loi  du  Silence,  Hélisenne  revendique  la  liberté 
d'expression.  Pour  que  ses  soeurs  puissent  éviter  les  "dangereulx  laqs  d'a- 
mours", elle  s'apprête  à  décrire  "l'expérience  de  [sa]  furieuse  follie"  (96),  à 
livrer  au  public  le  "moi"  le  plus  intime,  le  refoulé,  les  désirs  irrépressibles, 
les  fantasmes  féminins.  On  mesure  la  hardiesse  de  ce  geste  lorsqu'on  connaît 
la  situation  historique,  les  périls  extrêmes  auxquels  s'expose  la  femme  par 
l'amour  en  dehors  du  mariage.  Par  son  aventure,  l'homme  gagne  l'estime  de 
ses  semblables,  la  femme  l'opprobre.  Elle  est  bannie,  exclue,  dépossédée, 
déshonorée,  peut-être  même  mise  à  mort.-^^  La  "remémoration",  à  la  base 
même  de  la  "mise  en  écriture",  est  donc  lourde  de  conséquences.  Comme 
l'explique  Parlamente  dans  la  LXIIe  nouvelle  éQ  L'Heptaméron,  la  "remé- 
moration" parle  le  langage  de  l'inconscient,  elle  révèle  l'obsession,  dit  la 
faiblesse  de  la  chair.^^ 

Consciente  du  danger  qu'elle  court  "en  vulgarisant"  ce  qui  "se  pourra  juger 
plus  digne  d'estre  conservé  en  profonde  silence"  (96),  Hélisenne  reste  sur  ses 
gardes.  Elle  s'interrompt  à  maintes  reprises,  blâmant  la  "mémoire  débile",  "la 
main  tremblante"  qui,  sous  le  coup  de  l'émotion,  ne  peut  plus  tenir  la  plume. 
Elle  rappelle  l'effort  que  lui  coûte  la  "mise  en  écriture":  "je  m'efforceray  d'en 
declarer  le  plus  qu'il  me  sera  possible"  (9).  Effort  presque  surhumain, 
semble-t-il,  qui  montre  non  la  créature  faible,  d'amour  "contrainte  et  parfor- 
cée"  comme  elle  se  présente  ailleurs  (96),  mais  "la  forte  femme",  celle  qui, 
capable  de  "vaincre  son  cueur",^^  saura  susciter  l'admiration:  "Treschieres  et 
honnorées  Dames,  admiration  aulcune  voz  chastes  cueurs  n'emouve  ...  " 
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(96).  Habile  manière  d'infirmer  l'argument  masculin  sur  "le  sexe  faible," 
mais  qui,  du  même  coup,  conduit  la  jeune  femme  à  s'incriminer. 

Ailleurs  pourtant,  Hélisenne  se  montre  faible,  fragile,  humble  au  point 
d'implorer  l'appui  de  "la  mère  fille  de  l'Altitonant  Plasmateur"  pour  venir  à 
bout  de  son  projet  d'écriture.  Mais  qu'on  ne  soit  point  dupe  de  la  voix  qui 
s'efface  momentanément  derrière  celle  de  la  Vierge  immaculée! 

quand  je  viens  à  remémorer  les  afflictions  dont  mon  triste  cueur  a  esté  et 
est  continuellement  agité,  par  infiniz  désirs  et  amoureulx  aguillonnemens 
...  ma  main  tremblante  demeure  immobile  ...  En  ces  considerations  je 
me  viens  à  réverbérer  et  reprendre  mes  forces,  en  exorant  celle  qui  est 
mere  et  fille  de  l'altitonant  Plasmateur  de  vouloir  ayder  à  ma  triste 
mémoire  et  soustenir  ma  débile  main,  pour  vous  le  sçavoir  bien  escripre" 
(!)■ 

Le  souhait  exaucé  (la  "venue  à  l'écriture")  suffit  à  laver  Hélisenne  du 
péché,  à  disculper  l'accusée,  à  parfaire  l'acte  d'affranchissement. 

Point  ne  suffit  de  couper  à  la  Loi.  Hélisenne  cherche  encore  l'approbation 
car  c'est  la  "complicité"  qui  brise  les  limites,  abolit  l'interdit.  En  combinant 
des  postures  apparemment  contradictoires  (le  formel/l'intime;  la  subordina- 
tion/la solidarité),  elle  subvertit  les  rapports  hiérarchiques  au  point  de  faire 
de  son  juge  l'agent  même  de  sa  libération  et,  comme  on  va  le  voir,  du  lecteur 
son  complice. 

Dans  son  intention  d'écarter  la  "faute",  Hélisenne  évoque  la  portée  morale, 
sociale,  de  son  projet,  la  valeur  bénéfique,  salutaire,  de  l'écriture.  La  maladie 
d'amour  est  trop  avancée  pour  qu'Hélisenne  puisse  trouver  quelque  "refrige- 
ration". Mais  r"exemple"  honteux  peut  engager  les  autres  à  ne  pas  le  recom- 
mencer: "Las,  qu'il  est  heureux  qui  par  l'exemplaire  d'aultruy  évite  cest 
amour  sensuel,  qui  de  coustume  rend  ses  servans  infelices  et  malheureux!" 
(81).^^  Anticipant  la  transgression  ("le  péché  est  féminin"),'^^  l'acte  d'écrire 
en  élimine  la  possibilité.  C'est  ce  qu'Hélisenne  veut  nous  faire  croire  du 
moins  jusqu'au  dernier  chapitre.  Prisonnière  dans  la  tour  du  château  Cabasus, 
la  jeune  femme  désespère  de  ne  jamais  revoir  Guenelic.  Sur  les  conseils  de 
sa  dame  de  compagnie,  elle  reprend  courage  et  envisage  la  mise  en  écriture, 
"subtile  invention"  pour  "cerciorer  [son]  amy  de  [sa]  doloreuse  infortune" 
(95): 

je  ne  trouvay  moyen  plus  convenable  que  de  réduire  en  ma  mémoire  la 
piteuse  complaincte  que  paravant  j'avoye  de  ma  main  escripte,  laquelle 
mon  mary  avoit  bruslée  par  l'impétuosité  de  son  yre;  et  me  sembla,  si 
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elle  povoit  estre  consignée  entre  les  mains  de  mon  amy,  que  cela  pourroit 
estre  cause  de  mettre  fin  à  mes  peines,  et  donner  principe  au  vivre 
joyeulx.  Moy  estant  en  telle  deliberation,  subitement  je  donnay  commen- 
cement à  l'oeuvre  présente,  estimant  que  ce  me  sera  tresheureux  labeur 
(94). 

Loin  d'en  éliminer  la  possibilité,  l'écriture  prend  le  relais  de  la  transgres- 
sion, des  "regards  impudicques",  de  la  "lascivité  foeminine"  qu'Hélisenne 
affichait  dans  les  lieux  publics.  En  verbalisant  la  réminiscence,  Hélisenne 
renouvelle  ce  qui,  dans  la  réalité,  n'est  plus  possible;  intensifie  le  plaisir  du 
regard  délectable  de  son  ami  dont  elle  est  alors  privée.  Par  l'écriture,  la  femme 
se  constitue  comme  "sujet":  ";e  donnay  commencement  à  l'oeuvre  présente 
(je  souligne).^^  L'écriture  a  par  conséquent  le  même  statut,  la  même  fonction, 
le  même  sens  que  la  transgression.  C'est  pour  la  femme  la  seule  manière  de 
se  débarrasser  de  la  Loi,  de  subvertir  la  répression,  de  refuser  et  d'exposer  à 
la  fois,  de  laisser  sa  "marque",  de  "se  retrouver":  "je  ne  trouvay  moyen  plus 
convenable  que  de  réduire  en  ma  mémoire  la  piteuse  complaincte  que  para- 
vant  j'avoye  de  ma  main  escripte"  (94).  C'est,  plus  encore,  un  "tresheureux 
labeur".  L'écriture  est  pure  "jouyssance". 

Hélisenne  ne  pouvait  ignorer  les  conséquences  d'un  tel  aveu.  Dans  un  geste 
d'apologie,  elle  se  tourne  une  dernière  fois  vers  les  "Treschieres  et  honnorées 
Dames",  leur  rappelant  le  but  utilitaire  de  son  entreprise,  et  la  fragilité  du  sexe 
faible  qui  ne  peut  rien  sous  l'empire  d'amour:  "si  bien  sçavez  avec  quelle 
force  Amour  m'a  contraincte  et  parforcée,  du  nulles  je  ne  seroys  increpée" 
(96).En  fait,  elle  redoute  bien  peu  leur  blâme  à  présent  et  se  permet  de  les 
recommander  à  Dieu: 

mes  Dames,  je  supplie  et  requiers  l'altitonant  Plasmateur  qu'il  vous 
octroyé  à  toutes  la  continence  de  Penelope,  le  conseil  de  Thetis,  la 
modestie  d'Argia,  la  constance  de  Dido,  la  pudicité  de  Lucrèce,  la 
sobriété  et  espargnée  hilarité  de  Claudia,  affin  que  par  les  moyens  de  ces 
dons  de  grace  puissiez  demourer  franches  et  libères,  sans  que  succumbez 
en  semblables  inconveniens  (97). 

Si  Hélisenne  a  bel  et  bien  perdu  toutes  les  vertus  féminines  qu'elle  énumère 
dans  cet  extrait,  les  dames,  à  leur  tour,  ne  méritent  plus  leur  position  privilé- 
giée de  juge  car,  en  se  laissant  prendre  aux  ruses  du  langage,  aux  pièges  du 
récit,  elles  ont,  elles  aussi,  perdu  leur  innocence.  Elles  se  sont  faites  complices 
de  l'acte  de  transgression. 
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La  duplicité  de  la  voix  qui  dit  et  contre-dit,  qui  s'avoue  coupable  pour  se 
disculper  aussitôt,  révèle  les  sentiments  ambivalents  qui  accompagnent  l'acte 
de  transgression,  ce  curieux  mélange  de  plaisir  et  d'angoisse,  d'une  part,  la 
volonté  d'excéder  les  limites,  d'autre  part,  l'effroi  que  suscite  l'excès  auquel 
il  faut  parvenir.^i 

L'écriture  résonne  du  déchirement  qu'est  pour  Hélisenne  l'acte  de  trans- 
gression et,  du  même  coup,  la  venue  à  l'écriture.  Car  l'interdit  n'est  pas 
seulement  imposé  du  "dehors",  il  l'est  encore  du  "dedans".  Il  ne  suffit  point 
de  braver  les  commandements  du  Père,  encore  faut-il  s'affranchir  de  son 
conditionnement  culturel.  Enfant  unique,  Hélisenne  est  placée  sous  la  tutelle 
exclusive  d'une  mère  veuve  qui  se  consacre  entièrement  à  l'éducation  de  sa 
fille:  "ma  mere  print  ung  singulier  plaisir  à  me  faire  instruyre  en  bonnes 
moeurs  et  honnestes  coustumes  de  vivre.  "-^^  Sa  vertu  exemplaire  lui  vaut  très 
vite  une  réputation  telle  qu'il  n'est  point  difficile  de  lui  trouver  un  bon  parti 
lorsque  le  temps  est  venue  de  la  marier.^^  Le  mariage  est,  à  l'époque,  un  état 
que  l'on  subit.  Hélisenne  exécute  sans  mot  dire  les  volontés  de  sa  mère,  et 
accepte  pour  mari  un  gentilhomme  "à  [elle]  estrange"  (3).  Obéissante,  docile, 
résignée,  elle  s'accommode  des  devoirs  conjugaux  même  si,  vu  son  très  jeune 
âge,  "l'ardente  amour  de  son  mary"  nuit  à  sa  santé.  Elle  tente  de  résister  aux 
premiers  signes  de  la  passion.^^  Lorsqu'elle  rapporte  ses  souvenirs,  elle 
s'étonne  des  excès  auquel  l'amour  lascif  l'a  conduite:  "j'estoye  devenue 
hardye  et  audacieuse,  et  jusques  à  ce  temps  avois  esté  timide"  (14);  "l'impé- 
tuosité d'amours  avoit  rompu  en  moy  les  laqz  de  temperance  et  moderation, 
qui  me  faisoit  excéder  toute  audace  foeminine"  (26).  Aux  moments  mêmes 
où  Hélisenne  montre  le  plus  d'audace,  un  sentiment  de  transgression  est 
maintenu.  Ses  rencontres  avec  Guenelic  sont  perturbées  par  le  rappel  de 
l'interdit,  l'angoisse  qu'elle  a  de  croiser  le  regard  culpabilisant  du  "maître", 
la  crainte  d'être  châtiée  en  rentrant  au  logis.  Comme  en  témoignent  les 
nombreux  passages  où  il  est  question  du  désordre  charnel,  pour  celle  qui  a 
vécu  jusque  là  sans  contestation  sous  le  coup  de  la  Loi,  l'affranchissement  (et 
donc,  la  venue  à  l'écriture)  ne  peut  se  faire  que  péniblement,  dans  une  douleur 
qui  est  ressentie  par  la  jeune  femme  comme  une  sorte  d'agression  de  son 
corps:^^ 

mes  regretz  et  souspirs  m'agressoient  en  telle  sorte  que  ma  doulce  voix 
ne  povoit  avoir  yssue  de  mon  dolent  estomac  (90). 

Et  pourtant,  "[jjamais,  humainement,  l'interdit  n'apparaît  sans  la  révélation 
du  plaisir,  ni  jamais  le  plaisir  sans  le  sentiment  de  l'interdit"  (Bataille,  cité 
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par  Sellers,  124).  Dès  les  premières  pages  des  Angoysses,  l'on  reconnaît  la 
volonté  délibérée  de  "sortir  des  limites".  Pour  pouvoir  donner  libre  cours  à  la 
"lascivité  foeminine",  Hélisenne  prend  bien  vite  le  parti  de  dissimuler:  "je 
nourriray  amours  tacitement  en  mon  cueur,  sans  le  divulger  à  personne,  tant 
soit  il  mon  amy  fidèle"  (7).  Pour  jouir  d'une  plus  grande  liberté  d'action,  elle 
n'hésite  pas  à  ruser,  mentir,^^  rompre  la  parole  qu'elle  à  donnée: 

je  veis  mon  amy,  et  lors  combien  qu'il  me  fust  prohibé  et  défendu  de  le 
regarder,  je  ne  peuz  dissimuler  ne  tempérer  mon  vouloir,  car  sans  différer 
de  rompre  et  enfraindre  ma  promesse,  le  regardoye  très  affestueusement, 
sans  reduyre  en  ma  mémoire  les  peines  et  tourmens  que  mon  mary  me 
faisoit  souffrir  à  l'occasion  du  luy"  (33-34). 

L'écriture  tracée  par  le  corps  trangressif  est  jugée  licencieuse  à  l'époque, 
dénuée  de  la  réserve,  de  la  pudeur,  qu'on  attend  chez  la  femme. -^^  Elle  nomme 
l'innommable,  dit  le  désir  interdit.-^^  Au  début  du  roman,  Hélisenne  se  peint 
à  plusieurs  reprises  comme  l'objet  du  désir  agressif  des  hommes.  La  vision 
étrangère  joue  un  rôle  capital  dans  sa  perception  d'elle-même.  C'est  dans  le 
regard  objectivant  de  l'Autre  masculin  que  la  jeune  femme  prend  conscience 
de  ce  qu'elle  signifie,  qu'elle  s'accepte  telle  qu'on  la  voit:  "Voye  là  le  plus 
beau  corps  que  je  veis  jamais"  (3).  Pour  Hélisenne,  se  concevoir  revient  donc 
à  être  conçue.^^  Sa  coquetterie,  propre  à  la  femme,'^^  ses  charmes  hors  du 
commun,  la  présdisposent  à  ce  rôle  d'objet  privilégié  du  désir,  le  seul 
d'ailleurs  qu'il  lui  soit  accordé.  Par  la  suite  toutefois,  Hélisenne  ne  s'accom- 
mode plus  de  ce  statut  seul.  Par  le  souci  qu'elle  a  de  sa  beauté,  par  le  soin 
qu'elle  prête  à  sa  parure,^ ^  elle  continue,  il  est  vrai,  de  s'offrir  au  regard 
admiratif  des  hommes,"^^  mais  son  attention  se  porte  alors  sur  celui  qui  est 
l'objet  de  son  désir: 

plusieurs  jeunes  hommes  venoyent  en  circuit  tout  à  l'entour  de  moy,  me 
monstrant  semblant  amoureux  par  doulx  et  attrayantz  regards  tyrez  du 
coing  de  l'oeil  pour  essayer  de  me  divertir  et  decepvoir;  mais  je  ne  m'en 
soucioye  aulcunement,  car  toutes  mes  pensées  estoient  accumulées  en 
ung  seul  (22). 

C'est  dans  ce  regard  qui  revient  vers  elle  (sorte  de  "pâture  narcissique"), 
dans  ce  regard  qui  dit  le  désir,  qu'elle  découvre  son  propre  désir,  conciliant 
ainsi  son  statut  d"'objet  passionnant"  et  son  nouveau  statut  de  "sujet  passion- 
né". D'une  certaine  manière,  Hélisenne  se  réapproprie  le  regard  de  l'Autre. 
Et  c'est  cette  réappropriation  qui  constitue  le  geste  primordial  de  la  femme- 
sujet. 
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"A  l'origine  d'un  désir,"  dit  René  Girard,  "il  y  a  toujours  le  spectacle  d'un 
autre  désir.'"^^  C'est  le  désir  qu'Hélisenne  éveille  en  Guenelic  qui  enfante  son 
désir  pour  lui,  sorte  d'effet  de  miroir  que  Girard  appelle  "la  médiation 
double".  "La  médiation  double"  transforme  les  relations  amoureuses  en  une 
lutte  perpétuelle  (la  dialectique  du  maître  et  de  l'esclave)  qui  repose  sur  le 
mensonge  et  la  dissimulation.  Le  désir  révélé  de  l'un  détruit  celui  de  l'autre, 
assure  son  indifférence,  laquelle,  en  retour,  désespère  le  premier,  redouble 
son  désir,  et  ainsi  de  suite.  Si  Guenelic  confesse  dans  une  lettre  son  désir  pour 
Hélisenne,  ce  dont  celle-ci  se  réjouit,^  il  la  jette  aussitôt  dans  le  doute  quant 
à  ses  sentiments  véritables.  Hélisenne  ruse  avec  Guenelic  comme  il  ruse  avec 
elle.  Par  ses  regards  "impudicques",  par  ses  démarches  "pleines  de  lascivité 
foeminine",  elle  ne  déclare  que  trop  à  Guenelic  "l'excessive  amour"  qu'elle 
lui  porte  (71).  Dans  ses  lettres,  toutefois,  elle  réprime  son  désir  et  s'applique 
à  entretenir  celui  de  son  amant,  sachant  pertinemment  que  "les  choses  qui 
facilement  sont  obtenues  sont  peu  appréciées,  mais  celles  que  en  grandz 
fatigues  on  acquiert  sont  estimées  chères  et  précieuses"  (28). 

"Se  proposer  est  l'attitude  féminine  fondamentale,  mais  le  premier  mou- 
vement— la  proposition — est  suivi  de  la  feinte  de  sa  négation. ...  C'est  par  la 
honte,  jouée  ou  non,  qu'une  femme  s'accorde  à  l'interdit  qui  fonde  en  elle 
l'humanité"  (Bataille,  146).  "La  femme,"  en  conclut  Sollers,  "signifie  donc 
le  compromis  que  l'humanité  instaure  entre  l'interdit  et  la  transgression" 
(126).  C'est  la  femme  qui  exerce  ici  la  Loi  du  Père  et  pose  l'interdit. 
Accoutumée  à  contrôler  son  désir,  c'est  elle  à  présent  qui  enseigne  à  son 
partenaire  masculin  à  contrôler  le  sien.  Dans  cette  écriture  "coquette"  qui  "se 
propose"  pour  ensuite  se  dérober,  et  qui,  dans  cet  élan  même,  attise  le  désir, 
dans  cette  écriture  qui  sait  se  faire  désirer  en  différant  le  plaisir,  on  retrouve 
l'art,  certes  plus  discret,  de  la  jeune  Pernette  du  Guillet: 

Si  le  servir  mérite  recompense. 

Et  recompense  est  la  fin  du  désir, 

Tousjours  vouldrois  servir  plus  qu'on  ne  pense, 

Pour  non  venir  au  bout  de  mon  plaisir.  (Rymes,  29) 

Les  "escriptures"  (les  première  et  seconde  rédactions)  sont  la  verbalisation 
de  la  parole  primitive,  des  cris,  plaintes,  gémissements,  vociférations,  qu'Hé- 
lisenne émet  dans  sa  chambre  à  l'abri  du  regard  d'autrui,"^^  la  "transcription 
en  mot"  de  ce  qui  ne  se  peut  taire,  "la  langue  fondamentale",  "la  langue  corps" 
(Cixous,  La  venue  à  l'écriture,  57).^^  En  chantant  le  corps  triomphant, 
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Hélisenne  redit  inlassablement  le  pouvoir  régénérateur  du  regard,^^  les  jouis- 
sances particulières  auquel  donne  accès  l'imagination  enfin  libérée i"^^ 

au  soir  quand  je  fuz  couchée  auprès  de  mon  mary,  mon  entendement 
commença  à  voltiger  en  composant  diverses  et  nouvelles  fantasies,  qui 
me  causoit  une  laborieuse  peine  en  sorte  que  ne  povoye  dormir  (16). 

Bravant  une  fois  de  plus  l'interdit,  elle  loue  les  plaisirs  que  procurent  la 
lecture  et  l'écriture  dans  "la  chambre  à  soi".^^ 

en  telle  solitude,  je  me  delectoye  à  Hre  les  lettres  de  mon  amy,  puis  après 
je  regardoye  le  double  des  miennes,  considérant  distinctement  tous  les 
termes  de  l'une  et  de  l'aultre.  Et  ainsi  que  m'occupoye  en  telles  sola- 
cieuses  exercices,  mon  mary  survint  ...  (30-31). 

Pour  Hélisenne,  comme  pour  Louise  Labé,  "le  plus  grand  plaisir  qui  soit 
après  amour,  c'est  d'en  parler"  (Oeuvres  complètes,  "Débat  de  Folie  et 
d'Amour,"  76).  Rien  ne  saurait  l'en  empêcher.  Au  lieu  de  l'engager  à  se 
repentir,  la  confession  lui  fournit  l'occasion  de  "récupérer"  par  la  parole,  qui 
est  tenue  de  rester  secrète,  le  bonheur  ancien  et  de  jouir  une  nouvelle  fois  des 
plaisirs  défendus: 

Moy  estant  en  ce  temple  sans  avoir  aulcune  devotion,  commençay  à 
préméditer  quel  propos  je  tiendrois  audict  religieux  ...  n'ay  aulcun 
vouloir  ny  affection  de  communiquer  le  secret  de  mes  amours  en  confes- 
sion, car  je  n'en  ay  contrition  ne  repentance  ...  je  luy  peulx  bien  le  tout 
reciter.  Car  par  ce  que  je  luy  diray  en  confession,  il  ne  l'oseroit  jamais 
reveler.  Il  ne  me  peult  contraindre  d'user  de  son  conseil,  et  si  prendray 
plaisir  à  parler  de  celluy  que  j'ayme  plus  ardemment  que  jamais  amou- 
reux fut  aymé  de  sa  dame  (39-40). 

Ainsi,  au  plaisir  qu 'Hélisenne  prend  à  sortir  des  limites,  à  "se  réinventer" 
en  quittant  le  "vieux  corps",  correspond  le  plaisir  d'inventer,  à  partir  de  textes 
venus  d'ailleurs  qu'elle  agence  habilement  en  "montages  spectaculaires" 
(Guillerm,  17),  l'écriture  au  féminin.  Plaisir  toujours  renouvelé  de  "se  mettre 
en  scène"  et  "transgresser  sur  le  papier"  en  "exerçant  oeuvres  viriles".^^ 

"Un  texte  féminin,"  note  à  juste  titre  Cixous,  "ne  peut  pas  ne  pas  être  plus 
que  subversif  ("Sorties,"  La  jeune  née,  179).  En  s'offrant  en  exemple  aux 
dames  sous  prétexte  de  les  conserver  "de  tel  embrasement",  Hélisenne  rejette 
à  la  fois  les  interdits  sociaux  et  les  stéréotypes;  elle  ébranle  les  cloisons;  vide 
les  structures;  r-écrit  le  féminin.  ...  Au  silence,  à  la  modestie,  à  la  chasteté, 
associés  alors  au  féminin,  au  "vieux  corps"  qu'on  lui  a  imposé,  elle  oppose 
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la  parole,  les  regards  "impudicques",  la  "lascivité  foeminine".  Pour  Héli- 
senne,  certes,  "la  mise  en  écriture"  est  "l'acte  qui  réalisera  le  rapport  décen- 
suré de  la  femme  à  sa  sexualité  ...  lui  rendant  accès  à  ses  propres  forces  . . . 
[à]  ...  ses  immenses  territoires  corporels  tenus  sous  scellés"  (Cixous,  "Sor- 
ties," ibid,  179).  Acte  qui  ne  se  fait  pas  sans  risque,  sans  douleur,  sans  perte 
(la  perte  de  celle  que  l'on  fut,  que  l'on  quitte,  que  l'on  dépasse).  Mais  c'est 
plus  encore  un  chant  d'espoir  que  la  jeune  captive  lance  de  son  cachot  à  celles 
qui,  comme  elle,  "ne  veulent  pas  mourir  encore  ..." 

L'illusion  féconde  habite  dans  mon  sein. 

D'une  prison  sur  moi  les  murs  pèsent  en  vain. 

J'ai  les  ailes  de  l'espérance: 

Echappée  aux  réseaux  de  l'oiseleur  cruel, 

Plus  vive,  plus  heureuse  aux  campagnes  du  ciel 

Philomène  chante  et  s'élance  ... 

(Chénier,  La  jeune  captive) 

Washington  University  in  St.  Louis 

Notes 

1.  Une  nouvelle  édition  paraît  à  Lyon  chez  Denis  de  Harsy  vers  1539;  et  en  1541  paraît 
une  nouvelle  édition  parisienne.  Entre  1543  et  1560  le  roman  des  Angoysses  est 
réimprimé  à  Paris  avec  les  Epistres  et  le  Songe  sous  le  titre  Oeuvres.  Enfin,  entre  1551 
et  1560,  le  texte  est  publié  avec  les  révisions  du  polygraphe  Claude  Colet,  qui  portent, 
pour  la  majeure  partie,  sur  les  latinismes,  italianismes,  superlatifs,  et  les  doublons 
synonymiques. 

2.  L'identification  est  admise  sur  la  foi  de  la  chronique  abbevilloise  des  frères  Rumet  et 
sur  des  actes  notariés.  Voir  Jérôme  Vercruysse,  "Hélisenne  de  Crenne:  notes  biogra- 
phiques," Studi  Francesi  31  (Gennaio-Aprile  1967):  77-81. 

3.  La  première  partie  du  roman  est  disponible  aux  éditions  des  Belles  Lettres  -  Annales 
de  l'Université  de  Nantes  (Paris,  1968,  édition  critique  de  Paule  Demats,  établie  d'après 
la  première  édition  du  roman),  Minard  (Paris,  1968,  éd.  de  Jérôme  Vercruysse  d'après 
le  texte  de  1560)  et  Liguori  (Naples,  1973,  éd.  d'Antonio  Possenti,  d'après  le  texte  de 
1538).  On  doit  signaler  la  thèse  de  Harry  R.  Secor,  "Hélisenne  de  Crenne:  Les 
Angoysses  douloureuses''  (Yale,  1957)  où  figure  une  édition  critique  du  texte  de  1538. 
L'édition  des  Oeuvres  (1560)  a  fait  l'objet  d'une  réimpression  photographique  chez 
Slatkine  en  1977.  Je  cite  le  texte  d'après  l'édition  de  Paule  Demats. 

4.  Dans  Le  Roman  jusqu'à  la  Révolution  (Paris,  Colin,  1967),  Henri  Coulet  la  tient  pour 
"le  plus  vieil  exemple  du  roman  personnel  de  la  littérature  française"  (I:  105).  René 
Démoris  édins  Le  Roman  à  la  première  personne  (Paris,  Colin,  1976)  associe  Hélisenne 
de  Crenne  aux  écrivains  du  "moi",  entre  autres,  Apulée  et  Abélard.  Pour  une  étude  plus 
approfondie  des  techniques  autobiographiques,  voir  Colette  H.  Winn,  "Le  passé  de  la 
première  personne:  Les  Angoysses  douloureuses  d'Hélisenne  de  Crenne  (1ère  partie) — 
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Vers  une  définition,"  à  paraître  prochainement  chez  Droz  dans  Le  Roman  à  la  Renais- 
sance, éd.  Michel  Simonin. 

5.  Les  deux  autres  parties,  d'une  inspiration  quasi-médiévale,  et  les  autres  oeuvres 
d'Hélisenne  de  Crenne  en  général,  ont  suscité  jusqu'ici  relativement  peu  d'intérêt.  Mais 
cela  est  en  train  de  changer  en  partie  grâce  aux  thèses  d'Irène  Bergal,  "Hélisenne  de 
Crenne:  a  XVIth-century  Novelist"  (Minnesota,  1966),  Helen  Waldstein,  "Hélisenne 
de  Crenne:  A  Woman  of  the  Renaissance  (Wayne  State,  1965),  et  Diane  Wood, 
"Literary  Devices  and  Rhetorical  Techniques  in  the  Works  of  Hélisenne  de  Crenne 
(University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  1975)  où  est  reconsidérée  la  question  de  l'incohé- 
rence de  l'oeuvre,  dénoncée  par  les  premiers  exégètes. 

6.  La  questoin  des  emprunts  n'infirme  pas  nécessairement  la  thèse  d'un  texte  autobiogra- 
phique. La  narratrice  avoue  elle-même,  et  cela  à  plusieurs  reprises,  que  la  parole  lui 
manque,  qu'elle  est  incapable  de  verbaliser  son  expérience.  Tâchant  de  se  rendre  "digne 
de  fiction",  la  voilà  encore  forcée  de  faire  appel  à  la  légende  et  s'identifier  à  ceux/celles 
de  ces  héros/héroïnes  dont  elle  a  lu  l'histoire.  Sur  cette  tendance  féminine  à  transformer 
son  expérience  en  mythe,  voir  Patricia  Meyer  Spacks,  "Reflecting  Women,"  The  Yale 
Review  63.  1  (October  1973):  26-43. 

7.  Sur  les  emprunts  à  Caviceo  (Le  Peregrin),  Jean  Lemaire  des  Belges  (Les  Illustrations 
de  Gaule  et  Singularités  de  Troie),  Boccace  (La  Complainte  des  tristes  amours  de 
Flamette  à  son  amy  Pamphile),  voir  Vercruysse  et  Demats;  sur  les  emprunts  à  Boccace 
plus  particulièrement,  voir  M.  J.  Baker,  "Fiammetta  and  The  Angoysses  douloureuses 
qui  procèdent  d'amours,''  Symposium  (Winter  1973):  303-08;  sur  le  substrat  médiéval 
en  général,  voir  la  thèse  de  Walstein  et  Baker,  "France's  First  Sentimental  Novel  and 
Novels  of  Chivalry,"  Bibliothèque  d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance  36  (1974):  33-45. 

8.  Revue  des  Sciences  Humaines  196  (1984):  9-32. 

9.  "'Exerçant  oeuvres  viriles':  Feminine  Anger  and  Feminist  (Re)Writing  in  Hélisenne 
de  Crenne,"  L  'Esprit  Créateur  30,4  (1990):  38-48. 

10.  Il  semble  que  le  sentiment  de  trangression  doive  toujours  peser  sur  les  écrits  de  femme. 
Voir  mon  article  "La  femme  écrivain  au  XVIe  siècle — Ecriture  et  transgression," 
Poétique  84  (novembre  1990):  435-52. 

11.  Je  paraphrase  Béatrice  Slama,  "De  la  'littérature  féminine'  à  'l'écrire -femme' — Diffé- 
rence et  msûinÛQn,"  Littérature  44  (décembre  1981):  62. 

12.  Jehan  Loys  Vives,  Livre  de  l'Institution  de  la  femme  chrestienne  tant  en  son  enfance 
que  mariage  et  viduité  — Aussy  de  l'Office  du  mary,  nouvellement  traduictz  en  langue 
françoyse  par  Pierre  de  Changy,  escuyer  (Le  Havre:  Lemale  et  Cie,  1891),  Premier 
Livre,  chapitre  xii,  97. 

13.  Madeleine  des  Roches,  Les  Secondes  Oeuvres  de  mes-dames  des  Roches  de  Poëtiers, 
mere  et  fille  (Poitiers,  Nicolas  Courtoys.  1583)  39.  Voir  encore  1'  "Epistre  aux  Dames" 
dans  Les  Oeuvres  des  mes-dames  des  Roches  de  Poëtiers,  mere  et  fille  (Paris,  Abel 
L'Angelier,  1578):  "Et  si  n'estant  plus  charitables,  vous  m'advisez  que  le  silence 
ornement  de  la  femme  peult  couvrir  les  faultes  de  la  langue,  &  de  l'entendement:  je 
respondray  qu'il  peut  bien  empescher  la  honte  mais  non  pas  accroistre  l'honneur,  aussi 
que  le  parler  nous  sépare  des  animaux  sans  raison." 
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14.  L'expression  vient  de  Philippe  SoWtrs,  L'Ecriture  et  l'expérience  des  limites  (Paris, 
Seuil,  1968). 

15.  Voir  à  ce  sujet  Colette  H.  Winn,  "La  loi  du  non  parler  dans  L'Heptaméron  de 
Marguerite  de  Navarre,"  Romance  Quarterly  33,  2  (May  1986):  157-68. 

16.  Les  Voleuses  de  langue  (Paris,  Des  Femmes,  1976)  86. 

17.  Voir  Ruth  Kelso,  Doctrine  for  the  Lady  of  the  Renaissance  (Urbana:  University  of 
Illinois  Press,  1956),  chapitre  3,  "Training,"  38-57.  Sur  l'éducation  des  femmes,  voir 
encore  Gloria  Kaufmann,  "Juan  Luis  Vives  on  the  Education  of  Women,  1523,"5/gn5 
3.  4  (Summer  1978):  891-97;  et  J.K.  Sowards,  "Erasmus  and  the  Education  of  Women," 
The  Sixteenth-Century  Journal  3  (1982):  77-89.  C'est  le  masculin  qui  conditionne  le 
féminin;  en  fait,  les  valeurs  féminines  ne  sont  que  l'envers  des  valeurs  mâles,  esprit  de 
conquête,  besoin  d'expression,  hardiesse,  violence,  etc.  Ou,  comme  le  note  encore  lan 
Maclean  dans  The  Renaissance  Notion  of  Woman  — A  European  Intellectual  Life 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1980)  62:  "The  dominant  vice  for  each  sex 
becomes  the  antithesis  of  the  dominant  virtue  ...  and  the  most  excusable  vice  the 
antithesis  of  the  dominant  virtue  of  the  other  sex."  Ce  dont  les  femmes  sont  tout  à  fait 
conscientes  à  l'époque;  voir,  par  exemple,  les  commentaires  que  Marguerite  de  Navarre 
prête  à  ses  personnages  dansi  'Heptaméron,  éd.  Michel  François  (Paris,  Garnier  Frères, 
1967)  279:  "Dieu  a  mis  au  cueur  de  l'homme  l'amour  et  la  hardiesse  pour  demander, 
et  en  celluy  de  la  femme  la  crainte  et  la  chasteté  pour  refuser";  "ung  homme  qui  se 
venge  de  son  ennemy  et  le  tue  pour  ung  desmentir  en  est  estimé  plus  gentil  compagnon; 
aussy  est-il  quant  il  en  ayme  une  douzaine  avecq  sa  femme.  Mais  l'honneur  des  femmes 
a  autre  fondement:  C'est  doulceur,  patience  et  chasteté"  (301). 

18.  Mais  aussi  l'Autre  en  elle,  son  envers,  ce  "moi"  qu'Hélisenne  ne  peut  jamais  tout  à  fait 
nier,  lequel  donne  à  l'écriture  son  caractère  ambivalent. 

19.  C'est  cette  même  stratégie  qu'utilise  Louise  Labé  dans  la  troisième  élégie,  lorsqu'elle 
rappelle  aux  "dames  Lionnoises"  l'humaine  nature: 

Quand  vous  lirez,  ô  Dames  Lionnoises, 

Ces  miens  escrits  pleins  d'amoureuses  noises, 

Quand  mes  regrets,  ennuis,  despits  et  larmes 

M'orrez  chanter  en  pitoyables  carmes, 

Ne  veuillez  point  condamner  ma  simplesse, 

Et  jeune  erreur  ...  mais  qui,  dessous  les  Cieux, 

Se  peut  vanter  de  n'estre  vicieus? 

Voir  Oeuvres  Complètes  — Sonnets,  Elégies,  Débat  de  Folie  et  d'Amour,  éd.  François 
Rigolot  (Paris,  Garnier-Flammarion,  1986)  115.  Comme  on  le  verra  par  la  suite,  il  y 
aurait  d'autres  rapprochements  à  faire  entre  l'attitude  d'Hélisenne  et  celle  de  Louise 
vis-à-vis  de  la  censure  fictive  qu'imposeraient  les  "Dames".  Sur  la  dernière,  voir 
François  Rigolot,  "Louise  Labé  et  les  'Dames  Lionnoises':  les  ambiguïtés  de  la 
censure,"  Le  Signe  et  le  texte  — Etudes  sur  l'écriture  au  XVIe  siècle  en  France,  éd. 
Lawrence  D.  Kritzman,  French  Forum  Monographs  72  (Lexington,  KY:  French  Forum, 
1990)  13-26. 

20.  "Pris,"  terme  équivoque  qui  dit  le  caractère  ambivalent  de  l'écriture  féminine,  les 
risques  encourus  par  l'acte  de  transgression  mais  aussi  la  gloire  acquise  ("prys"). 
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21.  La  femme  écrivain  tend  à  justifier  sa  prise  de  parole.  Dans  le  cas  de  Pernette  du  Guillet, 
les  louanges  du  "maître"  appellent  une  réponse:  "Pour  te  louer  ainsi,  que  tu  me  loues." 
Voir  Rymes,  éd.  Victor  E.  Graham  (Genève  et  Paris:  Droz/Minard,  1968),  Epig.  VI. 
Dans  le  dédicace  à  Clémence  de  Bourges,  Louise  Labé  dit  avoir  été  encouragée  par 
"quelques  amis"  à  publier  ses  écrits.  Dans  le  prologue  de  L'Heptaméron,  Marguerite 
de  Navarre  rappelle  indirectement  sa  position  d'autorité  et  l'approbation  du  roi,  son 
frère,  qui  suffit  à  légitimer  l'acte  de  parole  (9). 

22.  Evoquer  les  vertus  thérapeutiques  de  l'écriture  est  une  formule  commune  à  l'époque. 
Voir  Médecine  and  Literature,  éd.  Enid  Rhodes  Peschel  (New  York:  Neale  Watson 
Academic  Publications,  1980)  et,  plus  particulièrement,  l'article  de  Raymond  La 
Charité,  "Rabelais:  The  Book  as  Therapy,"  11-17. 

23.  Tous  les  symptômes  associés  à  la  maladie  d'amour  sont  présents  ici:  les  caprices  de  la 
mémoire,  la  dégénérescence  de  la  raison,  la  corruption  de  l'imagination,  la  méditation 
intense  sur  l'objet  adoré,  la  mélancolie  due  à  un  déséquilibre  des  humeurs,  etc.  On  porte 
à  la  Renaissance  un  intérêt  tout  particulier  aux  causes,  symptômes,  remèdes  de  la 
maladie  d'amour.  C'est  vers  la  fin  du  siècle  qu'apparaît  la  théorie  médicale  de  Vamor 
hereos  ou  mélancolie  erotique.  Voir  Donald  Beecher,  "L'amour  et  le  corps:  Les 
maladies  erotiques  et  la  pathologie  à  la  Renaissance,"  Le  Corps  à  la  Renaissance 
— Actes  du  XXXe  colloque  de  Tours,  éds.  Jean  Céard,  Marie-Madeleine  Fontaine, 
Jean-Claude  Margolin  (Paris,  Aux  Amateurs  de  Livres,  1990)  423-34. 

24.  Remontant  à  l'Antiquité  classique,  et  perpétuée  par  les  Pères  de  l'Eglise,  cette  idée 
continue  de  prévaloir  à  la  Renaissance.  Voir  Maclean,  The  Renaissance  Notion  of 
Woman,  chaptires  2  et  3. 

25.  Mise  à  mort  ou  sujette  à  la  plus  cruelle  répression.  Dans  la  XXXVIe  nouvelle  de 
L'Heptaméron,  le  Président  de  Grenoble  empoisonne  sa  femme  qui  l'a  trahi.  Dans  la 
XXXIIe  nouvelle,  la  femme  infidèle  a  la  tête  toute  tondue,  signe  de  son  déshonneur, 
et  on  la  force  à  boire  dans  le  crâne  de  son  amant. 

26.  "[J]e  confesse  qu'il  n'y  a  si  juste  à  qui  il  ne  puisse  mescheoir;  mais,  quand  on  a  prins 
grand  desplaisir  à  l'euvre,  l'on  en  prent  aussi  à  la  mémoire,  pour  laquelle  effacer 
Lucresse  se  tua"  (379). 

27.  C'est  la  définition  qu'en  donne  Longarine,  se  référant  à  la  vertu  et  persévérance  de 
Françoise,  la  protagoniste  de  la  XLIIe  nouvelle:  "Quoy  qu'il  y  ait ...  il  fault  estimer  la 
vertu  dont  la  plus  grande  est  à  vaincre  son  cueur.  Et,  voiant  les  occasions  que  ceste  fille 
avoit  d'oblier  sa  conscience  et  son  honneur,  et  la  vertu  qu'elle  eut  de  vaincre  son  cueur 
et  sa  volunté  et  celluy  qu'elle  aymoit  plus  qu'elle-mesmes  ...  je  dictz  qu'elle  se  povoit 
nommer  la  forte  femme"  (Heptaméron  295).  Hélisenne  souligne  à  plusieurs  reprises 
qu'elle  doit  "vaincre  son  cueur,"  maîtriser  le  flot  des  émotions,  faire  un  effort  sur 
elle-même  pour  réussir  à  transcrire  sa  douloureuse  expérience:  "m'intervint  diverses 
et  merveilleuses  fantasies  si  cruelles  et  ignominieuses  que  la  récente  mémoire  rend  ma 
main  débile  et  tremblante,  en  sorte  que  par  plusieurs  foys  y  laissay  et  infestay  la  plume; 
mais  pensant  qu'il  me  seroit  attribué  à  vice  de  pusillanimité,  je  me  veulx  efforcer  de 
l'escripre"  (34). 

28.  A  la  page  43,  Hélisenne  infirme  sa  thèse  lorsqu'elle  observe  la  vulnérabilité  des 
hommes:  "noz  prédécesseurs  les  plus  expérimentez  en  science  n'ont  peu  à  tel  embra- 
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sèment  résister,  mais  nonobstant  la  sublimité  ne  leurs  entendements  se  sont  renduz 
humiliez  et  captivez  ...  Donc  ne  seroit  ce  à  moy  grand  follye  si  j'estimoye  superer 
amours,  à  quoy  les  hommes  n'ont  peu  faire  resistance?"  (43)  A  plusieurs  reprises,  elle 
prouve  d'ailleurs  l'inefficacité  du  discours  exemplaire  (voir  46-47). 

29.  De  ce  sexe  "plus  fragile  et  moins  constant,"  comme  dit  le  religieux  au  chapitre  XV 
(45). 

30.  Comme  l'écrit  Emile  Benvéniste,  la  quête  de  l'identité  et  celle  de  la  parole  n'aboutis- 
sent souvent  qu'à  une  seule  et  même  démarche:  "C'est  dans  et  par  le  langage  que 
l'homme  se  constitue  comme  sujet,  parce  que  le  langage  seul  fonde  en  réalité  dans  sa 
réalité  qui  est  celle  de  l'être,  le  concept  d"ego'  ...  Est  ego  qui  dit  'ego'."  Voir 
Problèmes  de  linguistique  générale,  2  vols.  (Paris,  Gallimard,  1966)  1:  259-60. 

31.  Voir  Georges  BdiidÀWt,  L'Erotisme  (Paris,  Seuil,  1982)  160.  Voir  encore  Susan  Sulei- 
man, "Pornography,  Trangression,  and  the  Avant-Garde:  Bataille's  Story  of  the  Eye" 
The  Poetics  of  Gender.  Gender  and  Culture,  eds.  Carolyn  G.  Heilbrun  et  Nancy  K. 
Miller  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1986):  "The  characteristic  feeling 
accompanynig  trangression  is  one  of  intense  pleasure  (at  the  exceeding  of  boundaries) 
and  of  intense  anguish  (at  the  full  realization  of  the  force  of  those  boundaries)"  (120). 

32.  Si  la  mère  s'occupait  de  l'éducation  religieuse  des  enfants,  elle  ne  les  élevait  pas 
exclusivement.  C'est,  dans  nombre  de  cas,  au  couvent  que  les  filles  recevaient  leur 
éducation.  "As  for  authority  over  the  careers  and  marriages  of  offspring,"  note  Ma- 
clean, "it  is  clear  from  formulae  in  customary  law  ('les  père  et  mère')  that  woman  has 
this  to  some  degree,  but  no  reference  is  made  by  commentators  or  moralists  to  such 
power,  unless  it  is  to  decry  it"  (59). 

33.  "[J]e  resplendissoys  en  renommée  de  chasteté  louable"  (4). 

34.  "Raison"  livre  un  rude  combat  avant  que  de  céder  à  "Sensualité":  "je  m'efforçay  de 
résister,  voulant  expulser  amours  de  mon  cueur"(5). 

35.  L'image  du  corps  agressé  nous  rappelle  celle-là  même  qu'utilise  Cixous  dans  "la  venue 
à  l'écriture"  pour  décrire  sa  propre  venue  à  l'écriture:  "Un  jour,  j'étais  traquée, 
assiégée,  prise  ...  'Ecrire'  me  saisissait,  m'agrippait,  du  côté  du  diaphragme,  entre  le 
ventre  et  la  poitrine,  un  souffle  dilatait  mes  poumons  et  je  cessais  de  respirer."  Voir  La 
Venue  à  l'écriture,  eds.  Hélène,  Cixous,  Madeleine  Gagnon,  Annie  Leclerc  (Paris, 
Union  Générale  d'Editions,  1977)  17. 

36.  Lorsque  son  mari  lui  demande  si  elle  est  "d'amours  surprinse,"  Hélisenne  use  de 
dissimulation:  "riant  fainctement,  luy  deis:  ' ...  jamais  mon  cueur  ne  pourroit  varier  ne 
vaciller'  "  (12). 

37.  Elle  est  l'expression  de  la  liberté  menaçante.  La  femme  a  franchi  la  ligne  qu'elle 
n'aurait  jamais  dû  franchir.  "Une  femme  qui  a  perdu  la  honte,"  s'exclame  Hircan  à  la 
fin  de  la  XLIXe  nouvelle  de  L 'Heptaméron,  "est  cent  foys  plus  hardye  à  faire  mal  que 
n'est  ung  homme"  (322). 

38.  On  sait  l'attitude  négative  de  Vives  et  des  moralistes  en  général  à  l'égard  du  désir 
(cupiditas  seu  concupiscentia).  Voir  Carlos  G.  Norena,  Juan  Luis  Vives  and  the 
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Emotions  (Carbondale  and  Edwardsville:  Southern  Illinois  University  Press,  1989) 
174-180. 

39.  Voir  Colette  H.  Winn,  "La  symbolique  du  regard  dans  Les  Angoysses  douloureuses  qui 
procèdent  d'amours  d'Hélisenne  de  Crenne,"  Orbis  Litterarum  40  (1985):  207-27. 
Selon  Lacan,  la  perception  du  corps  propre  (du  "moi  corporel")  reste  primordiale  dans 
le  développement  psychique.  Voir  "Le  stade  du  miroir  comme  formateur  de  la  fonction 
du  Je,"  Ecrits  I  (Paris,  Seuil,  1966). 

40.  "...  suyvant  le  naturel  du  sexe  foeminin,  lequel  n'est  jamais  rassassié  de  voir  et  d'estre 
veu"  (4). 

41.  Vives  s'oppose  aux  fards,  parures,  et  bijoux,  par  lesquels  la  femme  "attire  les  yeulx 
desjeunes  gens  &  les  souspirs  des  adolescens  ...  nourri[t]  leur  concupiscence  ...allume 
&  enflamme  leurs  désirs  ..."  {Livre  de  l'Institution  de  la  femme  chrestienne  I,  x,  71). 

42.  Comme  d'ailleurs  par  le  soin  qu'elle  prend  à  "embellir"  son  écriture  par  des  tours 
recherchés,  des  latinismes,  archaïsmes,  etc.  (autant  d'effets  que  Du  Bellay  recomman- 
derait dans  la  Dejfense  et  illustration),  Hélisenne  s'offre  au  regard  admiratif  des 
"benevolles  Lecteurs".  Dernier,  Colet,  Pasquier  attaquèrent  la  "redundance  latinicome" 
d'Hélisenne.  Pasquier  pensait  que,  sous  la  raillerie  de  l'écolier  limousin,  Rabelais  visait 
le  style  pédant  de  la  jeune  femme. 

43.  Voir  René  Girard,  Mensonge  romantique  et  vérité  romanesque  (Paris,  Bernard  Grasset, 
1961)  109. 

44.  "Et  après  les  avoir  leues  (=les  lettres  de  Guenelic),  j'euz  une  incomprehensible  et 
inestimable  joye  et  consolation,  car  par  ses  escriptz  il  se  disoit  mien  à  perpétuité"  (28). 

45.  Sur  les  oppositions  public/privé,  raison  (contrôle)/folie  ("désordre  charnel"),  et  le  ton 
confessionnel  de  la  parole  de  femme,  voir  Tom  Conley,  "Feminism,  Ecriture,  and  the 
Closed  Room:  T\it  Angoysses  douloureuses  qui  procèdent  d'amours"  Symposium  27. 
4  (1973):  322-31. 

46.  Il  conviendrait  de  rapprocher  l'écriture  d'Hélisenne  de  la  définition  que  donne  Cixous 
de  l'écriture  féminine:  "Exclamation,  cri,  essoufflement,  hurlement,  toux,  vomisse- 
ment, musique.  Elle  part.  Elle  perd.  Et  c'est  ainsi  qu'elle  écrit,  comme  on  lance  la  voix, 
en  avant,  dans  le  vide  ...  Voix-cri,  Agonie,  -  'parole'  explosée,  déchiquetée  par  la 
douleur  et  la  colère."  Voir  "Sorties,"  La  Jeune  Née,  éds.  Catherine  Clément  et  Hélène 
Cixous  (Paris,  Union  Générale  d'Editions,  1975)  173-74. 

47.  "O  heureulx  regard  qui  a  tant  de  puissance  que  quand  je  suis  à  l'extrémité,  me  peult 
rendre  vive  et  me  fortifier"  (52). 

48.  Les  moralistes  se  méfient  de  Votium,  du  moment  où  la  femme  pourrait  franchir  la  ligne 
dangereuse  et  accéder  aux  "merveilleuses  fantasies  si  cruelles  et  ignominieuses"  (34). 
Aussi  s'empressent-ils  de  toujours  la  tenir  occupée  à  quelque  "honneste  exercice." 
C'est  cet  argument  que  reprend  Hélisenne  au  début  du  roman,  lorsqu'elle  met  en  garde 
les  dames  contre  la  maladie  d'amour:  "je  vous  prie  de  vouloir  vous  éviter  ociosité,  et 
vous  occuper  à  quelques  honnestes  exercices"  (1). 
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49.  La  position  de  Vives  est  très  claire.  Il  interdit  tout  écrit  (en  l'occurence  les  romans 
d'amour)  qui  pourrait  corrompre  celle  que  la  nature  détourne  déjà  si  aisément  des 
devoirs.  Voir  Livre  I,  chapitre  v. 

50.  Par  le  fait  même  de  prendre  la  plume  et  plus  encore,  en  s'arrogeant  le  droit  de  participer 
au  grand  courant  de  la  translatio  studii  (je  paraphrase  François  Rigolot);  autrement  dit, 
en  s 'appropriant  les  modèles  masculins,  Hélisenne  trangresse  une  fois  de  plus.  Voir 
"Ecrire  au  féminin  à  la  Renaissance:  Problèmes  et  perspectives,"  Esprit  créateur  30.  4 
(Winter  1990):  7. 


John  Colet  on  Law  and  Liberty 


DANIEL  T.  LOCHMAN 


>3tudy  of  reformation  theology  has  drawn  increased  attention  to  the  contexts 
of  writers  on  difficult  issues  such  as  free  will  and  predestination.  In  isolated 
passages,  substantive  differences  between  writers  on  such  issues  may  seem 
elusive;  often,  similar  interpretations  of  key  scriptural  texts  obscure  import- 
ant shifts  in  focus  and  emphasis.^  One  crucial  context  is  the  writer's  concep- 
tion of  law  in  its  civil,  Hebraic,  Mosaic,  and  Christian  forms;  discussions  of 
law,  especially  important  in  Western  Christianity,  focus  attention  on  the 
possibility  and  limit  of  liberty  and  therefore  on  the  question  of  voluntary 
action. 

John  Colet,  who  died  just  two  years  after  Luther  posted  the  ninety-five 
theses,  addresses  issues  concerning  human  and  divine  law  in  commentaries 
on  Paul's  epistles  and  treatises  on  the  mystical  body,  the  sacraments,  and 
Dionysian  ontology  and  ecclesiology.  In  part  Colet' s  concept  of  law  reflects 
interests  associated  with  the  via  moderna  and  the  influence  of  Augustine's 
anti-Pelagian  tracts.  It  adumbrates  issues  central  to  the  reformation,  including 
the  terms  of  God's  covenant  or  pactum^  the  power  of  the  instrumental  grace, 
and  the  priority  of  God's  external  judgment  in  justification;  and  it  reflects 
nominalist  interests  in  the  historical  continuity  of  fiducial  justification  from 
Abraham  to  Christ  and  a  view  of  moral  strife  that  culminates  in  spiritual 
perfection.^  Colet's  views  combine  the  via  moderna's  emphasis  on  the 
interiority  of  justification  with  Neoplatonic  views  of  actio  drawn  from  fif- 
teenth-century Italians.  These  in  turn  draw  on  a  second,  idealistic  form  of 
Augustinianism  rooted  in  De  civitate  dei  and  De  Trinitate  and  confirmed  in 
the  Eastern  tradition.  This  strain  particularly  values  the  Neoplatonic  principle 
of  unity  expressed  in  figures  such  as  the  heavenly  city  and  the  corpus  of  the 
church,  and  it  provides  a  rationale  for  the  contingency  of  multiple  and  varied 
beings.^  Pragmatically,  Colet's  theory  of  law,  unlike  Luther's,  strongly 
supports  the  value  of  canonic  law  at  the  expense  of  its  civil  counterparts; 
unlike  Thomas  More,  however,  Colet  undercuts  the  value  of  all  law  by 
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asserting  with  the  via  moderna  and  Luther  the  need  not  only  for  consensus 
but  also  for  a  personal  response  to  God's  call. 

I 
Erasmus  observes  that  Colet  was  knowledgeable  in  both  canon  and  civil  law, 
the  former  seemingly  confirmed  by  his  later  service  on  ecclesiastical  courts, 
the  latter,  by  his  service  on  Henry  VIII's  Royal  Council.^  In  his  writings  Colet 
maintains  a  traditional  view  that  Christians  are  liberated  from  Old  Testament 
legalism  by  their  redemption,  but  he  emphasizes  that  the  power  of  the  Spirit's 
grace  under  the  new  law  of  faith  is  instrumental  for  human  action  in  the 
ecclesia.  He  resolves  the  implicit  paradox  between  liberation  and  legal 
restraint  by  appealing  to  Augustine's  principle  of  Christian  cooper atio  in  the 
performance  of  God's  dominating  will.  At  the  same  time  he  gives  a  theolog- 
ical function  to  rhetorical  powers  of  suasion  which,  humanists  claimed,  could 
move  the  lapsed  passions  and  will  more  effectively  than  reason.^ 

Colet' s  most  detailed  discussion  of  law  occurs  in  one  of  two  commen- 
taries on  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Expositio,  in  a  passage  whose 
emphasis  on  interior  belief  links  his  thought  both  to  Erasmus  and  Luther.  He 
describes  the  historical  era  of  Christianity  as  a  stage  in  the  fulfillment  of 
Abraham's  pactum  of  faith  with  God;  according  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant, 
faith  rooted  in  fidutia  or  trust  constitutes  the  prerequisite  for  fulfilling  God's 
promise  to  Abraham  of  a  numerous  progeny.  He  distinguishes  human  from 
divine  law  after  considering  Paul's  contrast  between  Abraham's  justice 
derived  from  faith  and  his  ceremonial  act  in  circumcision  (Rom.  4  :  9-12). 
Like  his  friend  Erasmus,  Colet  affirms  that  external  rites  must  be  informed 
by  an  internal  state  of  trust  if  they  are  to  be  meritorious.^  Abraham's  act  may 
fit  under  the  title  of  "law,"  yet  the  physical  act  applies  only  to  externals,  not 
to  the  true  spiritual  law  which  should  determine  human  action. 

In  an  important  digression  following  this  comment,  Colet  distinguishes 
absolutely  between  human  and  divine  law.  In  so  doing,  Colet  asserts  more 
forcefully  than  many  theologians  before  and  since  that  the  fallen  are  incapable 
of  reasoning  truly  unless  assisted  by  grace;  human  law  considered  apart  from 
God's  rule  is  deemed  corrupt.^ 

Prior  to  the  fall,  Colet  notes,  there  existed  a  single  and  unified  divine 
order  identical  to  God's  will;  no  gap  separated  providence  from  law.  At 
creation,  God  expressed  his  law  when  he  "formed  all  things,  gave  to  each  its 
limit,  and  fashioned  the  beautiful  order  of  things"  (ExR,  IV.  256).  Afterwards, 
he  "commanded"  (jussit)  the  heavenly  powers  to  act  "holily  and  incorruptly" 
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in  order  to  preserve  his  honor  and  conserve  the  general  utility  of  things:  "this 
law  (jus)  and  divine  command  (jussum  divinumy  were  then,  says  Colet, 
"universal"  (ExR,  IV.  256). 

The  disobedience  of  the  "prince  of  transgression"  (transgressionis 
princeps),  whom  Colet  variously  calls  diabolus,  criminator,  Sathanus,  or 
adversarius,  first  disturbed  this  orderly  and  stable  universe.  Sin  in  pride 
constituted  the  first  "crime"  under  the  divine  law  (ExR,  IV.  256),  the  first 
disruption  of  the  unity  of  God's  will,  and  the  divergence  of  human  justice 
from  providence.  Placed  in  paradise  to  obey  God,  Adam  instead  listened  to 
the  pleas  of  the  first  transgressor  and,  due  to  pride  and  ambition,  likewise 
became  a  "transgressor  of  divine  law"  (ExR,  IV.  257).  According  to  Colet, 
Adam's  crime  profoundly  impaired  all  human  faculties.  Mental  abilities 
which,  according  to  Augustine,  imaged  the  Trinity  and  had  formed  the  basis 
of  medieval  and  Renaissance  discussions  of  mankind's  natural  dignity  -  will, 
intellect,  and  memory  -  were  "turned  askew"  (obliquator)  by  original  sin.^ 
Non-intellective  faculties  became  corrupt;  fleshly  appetites  were  inflamed, 
and  sources  of  corporeal  and  spiritual  pain  and  death  became  "infinite," 
producing  a  life  of  misery  for  all  save  those  elect  who  felt  the  compelling 
attraction  of  grace  (ExR,  IV.  257).^ 

In  a  more  sweeping  fashion  than  the  mature  thought  of  Luther,  Colet 
classes  all  laws  outside  divine  law  under  the  heading  of  the  corrupt  "law  of 
human  nature"  (lex  humanae  naturae).  Before  Christ  the  several  classes  of 
human  law  were  thoroughly  opposed  to  God:  innate  law  of  conscience, 
"universal  law"  (jus  gentium)  of  ownership  and  proprietary  rights  (the  prin- 
ciple of  meum  et  teum),  civil  or  municipal  law,  common  law,  and  statutes  or 
decrees.  Collectively,  human  law  before  Christ  acted  as  the  "mother  of  sin" 
(matris  peccati)  due  to  its  origin  in  the  corrupt  minds  of  the  fallen  and  its 
failure  to  seek  justice  for  the  single  "community  of  all"  (ExR,  IV,  260).  These 
alienating  states  of  morality,  civility,  and  cognition  comprise  the  law  of 
corrupt  human  nature  (lex  corruptae  naturae  hominis),  wherein  good  and  evil 
become  inverted:  justice  becomes  injustice,  reason  becomes  subservient  to 
the  flesh  and  libido  (ExR,  IV.  258-259). 

On  one  hand  Colet  rejects  rationally  developed  human  law  in  the 
postlapsarian  era,  especially  justifications  like  Aquinas'  of  human  law's 
participation  in  truths  reflected  in  nature;  on  the  other  he  affirms  the  value  of 
divine  law  before  and  after  the  fall,  conceding  that  those  corrupted  by  the  fall 
and  unredeemed  by  Christ  may  be  recalled  to  justice  through  God's  arbitrary 
will.^^  At  any  point,  humanity  could  have  surmounted  its  fallen  state  by 
heeding  God's  general  call  observed  in  nature,  despite  the  latter' s  corruption 
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in  its  lapsed  state.  Indeed  a  few  individuals  in  the  Old  Testament  did  respond 
to  the  call  initiated  through  God's  will:  "From  the  beginning,"  from  Adam, 
God  drew  some  above  the  human  "flood  of  iniquity"  and  into  the  "pure 
(liquido)  spirit  of  God."  Patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Abraham  and  from 
Melchisedech  to  Joseph  (cf.  Heb.  1,11  :  4-22)  responded  to  God's  call  with 
love,  hope,  and  revealed  comprehension  of  the  Messiah;  they  were  justified 
even  though  they  represented  future  sacrifice  only  crudely  in  their  holocausts 
(ExR,  IV,  257-258).  Their  existence  proves  that  those  "attracted  by  divine 
grace"  could  live  under  a  better  law  founded  "in  God's  spirit"  (in  spirituDei) 
and  manifest  in  their  trust  -fidutia  -  in  the  promise. 

Once  deigning  to  use  the  language  of  the  scholastics,  Colet  affirms  that 
the  patriarchs  alone  maintained  the  "habit  of  the  just"  {justi  habitus)  in  the 
old  law  and  that  they  alone  earned  spiritual  life  for  their  faith  and  hope  (ExR, 
V.  275)  -  apparently  not  at  all  for  their  works.  Abraham  and  his  spiritual,  just 
progeny  followed  a  divine  -  not  human  -  law  whose  grace  encouraged 
fiducial  adherence  to  God's  pact  {pactum)  or  covenant  (fedum)  (ExR,  IV. 
261-2, 265).  Their  grace-inspired  trust  and  faith  in  the  promise  were  rewarded 
with  justification  and  spiritual  propagation.^^ 

The  patriarchs  were,  however,  exceptions  to  those  floundering  in  what 
Colet  calls  a  dark,  lapsed  "sea  of  iniquity."  "Ignorant  of  life"  and  perverse  in 
will,  most  failed  to  respond  to  God's  call;  instead,  they  constructed  foolish 
and  iniquitous  laws  to  serve  their  corrupt  appetites  rather  than  God's  will 
(ExR,  IV.  258-259).  Unlike  scholastic  rational  law,  human  law  for  Colet  is 
intimately  related  to  idolatrous  religion  and  the  paradox  of  unjust  justice, 
"derived  neither  from  God  nor  for  God"  (ExR,  IV.  258-259).  As  Colet 
explains  in  his  comment  upon  Romans  5  :  12-14,  before  Christ  only  the 
patriarchs  were  exempt  from  the  spiritual  "death"  resulting  by  Adam's 
transgression  of  law.  Yet  even  the  patriarchs  remained  "subject  to  original  sin 
(peccato  originale),''  therein  resembling  Adam,  "that  corrupt,  rugged  branch" 
(ExR,  V.  275  on  Rom.  5  :  14).^^  Unlike  Erasmus,  who  thought  Adam's  fall 
constituted  a  pattern  for  sin,  Colet  saw  original  sin  as  a  universal,  inherited 
trait  that  destroys  obedience  to  God's  law.^^ 

As  the  patriarchs  demonstrate,  however,  the  effects  of  the  fall  admit  of 
reformation.  Colet  holds  that  after  Adam  and  the  onset  of  original  sin  all  had 
iht  potential  to  arrive  at  divine  law  through  conscience,  a  "certain  innate  rule 
of  living,"  even  if  few  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  perversity  of  their  nature. 
Colet  holds  that  this  lex  innata  was  strengthened  by  Mosaic  law,  that 
"reminder  of  conscience"  (admonitrix  conscientiae)  which  amplified  and 
codified  what  was  innate.  Innate  or  Mosaic,  Colet  affirms  that  pre-Christian 
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law  is  "nothing  other  than  a  lucid  principle  (ratio)  for  discerning  equity  and 
iniquity;  condemning  this,  approving  that"  (ExR,  II.  218-219  on  Rom.  2  : 
12).^"^  Even  though  both  Gentile  and  Jew  had  access  to  innate  principles  of 
divine  law,  those  under  Mosaic  law  performed  works  without  inicnoT  fidutia 
and  the  Gentiles  erred  in  performing  works  without  a  "simple  and  true" 
(simplex  et  vera)  conscience.  Both  groups  failed  in  general  to  recover  the 
"rule  of  reason"  (dictamen  rationis)  weakened  by  the  fall.  Colet  concludes 
that,  in  the  postlapsarian  world,  God  alone  may  judge  conscience  truly,  as 
Paul  attests  (ExR,  II.  219-220;  cf.  1  Cor.  4  :  A-5)P 

Colet  follows  Paul's  view  that  Mosaic  law  was  essentially  "good  and 
holy"  (ExR,  IV.  262;  cf.  Rom.  7  :  7)  though  "rough  and  unfinished"  since  it 
was  designed  for  those  ignorant  of  spirituality.  It  tried  to  educate  sinners  about 
sin  but  lacked  the  motivating  power  of  the  Spirit.  After  the  sons  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs  degenerated  from  the  simple  fidutia  and  justifying  fides  of  their 
fathers,  God  sought  to  recall  them  by  means  of  a  "widespread  grace"  con- 
tained in  laws  intended  to  check  carnal  appetite.  Hence  came  into  existence 
an  effectively  punitive  law  that  "threatened  death  for  transgressions";  how- 
ever, Colet  attributes  its  punitive  quality  not  to  God  but  to  its  practitioners, 
who  perversely  refused  to  exercise  the  powers  to  do  good  they  possessed. 
Although  the  Old  Testament  provided  the  "letter"  of  the  law  to  the  Jews,  it 
did  not  offer  the  "more  sophisticated  and  perfect  justice"  of  faith  to  complete 
and  fulfill  the  law  (ExR,  III.  242).  Learned  Jews  had  access  to  the  spiritual 
mysteries  contained  in  cabalistic  "oracles,"  in  addition  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
yet  they  still  failed  to  avoid  transgressions  (ExR,  III.  232;  cf.  1. 213)  or  choose 
to  possess  the  interior  faith  and  hope  required  for  justification  (ExR,  III. 
233).i6 

In  a  passage  echoing  the  spiritual  hermeneutics  of  the  Eastern  tradition, 
Colet  observes  that  the  carnal  Jews  worshipped  "in  an  observance  of  the 
sensible"  rather  than  "in  the  mind  (mentem)  and  spirit  (spiritum)  of  the  law" 
and  that  they  refused  to  live  according  to  law's  "spiritual  sense"  (sensus 
spiritalem)  (ExR,  II.  219).  It  is  only  the  latter,  Colet  continues,  which  offers 
justification.  Quoting  Romans  7  :  14,  Colet  affirms  that  the  "law  is  spiritual" 
and  explains,  "that  is,  it  has  a  spiritual  understanding  (intellectum 
spiritalem).''  Hence,  the  Jews  had  law  but  failed  to  perceive  its  internal  sense 
or  to  achieve  the  interior  condition  and  action  which  constitute  justification. 
On  Abraham's  model,  then,  Colet  establishes  spiritual  action  as  the  true 
"work  of  the  law,"  expressing  what  is  "mental  and  spiritual"  (mentale  et 
spiritale)  (ExR,  II.  219  on  Rom.  2:  15).^"^ 
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Colet  recognizes  that  scriptural  references  to  "law"  sometimes  designate 
only  the  Pentateuch,  sometimes  the  prophetic  books  as  well;  but  in  either 
sense  he  affirms  without  qualification  law  in  its  punitive  aspect  "pertains  to 
the  Jews"  (ExR,  III.  238).  Unlike  Luther,  Colet  follows  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  Romans  3  :  20,  so  that  "works  of  the  law"  which  cannot 
justify  refer  primarily  to  those  under  Mosaic  law  (ExR,  III.  238-239).^^ 
Unable  to  effect  man's  reformation  in  justice.  Mosaic  law  provided  "wis- 
dom," but  that  wisdom,  like  the  Gentiles',  was  insufficient  to  produce  good 
action.^^ 

By  appealing  to  the  contrast  between  religious  eras,  Colet  outlines  the 
theoretical  shape  of  Christian  law.  Through  Christ's  incarnation  and  redemp- 
tion, the  new  "law  of  faith"  (lex  fidei)  fulfilled  the  fiducial  promise  and 
pactum.  It  offered  a  more  immediate  source  of  grace,  and  it  resulted  in  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  the  "faithful."  This  fulfilled  law 
begins  in  interior  faith  and  leads  to  perfection  in  works  arising  from  charity; 
it  provides  a  moral  rule  of  living  which  Colet,  similar  to  Erasmus,  calls  the 
secta  et  philosophatio  Christi  (ExR,  IV  248).^^  At  one  place,  Colet  dis- 
tinguishes among  three  orders  of  law:  1)  the  law  of  corrupt  nature,  2)  the  law 
of  God  recalling  humanity  to  Christ  (i.e.,  the  fiducial  law),  and  3)  the 
perfecting  law  of  God  in  Christ  -  the  law  appropriate  to  the  corporate 
community  of  the  mystical  body  (ExR,  IV.  264).  Ideally,  this  new,  positive 
law  ought  to  permit  lihertas  in  spiritual  matters  because  it  replaces  Mosaic 
rigidity  with  counsel  and  exhortation  (ExR,  IV.  264;  CC,  VII.  168-190). 
Christian  law  completes  the  Hebrew  patriarchs'  s&mmdX  fidutia  with  Christ's 
"redemption  and  consummate  justification"  (ExR,  IV.  262). 

The  lines  of  contrast  between  Mosaic  and  Christian  law  become  more 
complicated  when  Colet  considers  real-life  applications  of  law  in  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Subjunctive  verbs  recur  tellingly  when  he  describes  the  legal  codes 
which  ecclesiasts  should  follow.  Colet  argues  that  "prudent  bishops" 
(prudentes  pontifices)  should  supplement  the  lex  fidei  with  statutes  and 
decrees  intended  to  maintain  men  in  grace.  These  regulations,  constituting 
"pontifical  and  canonic  law"  founded  on  Christ's  exemplar,  should  in  theory 
set  down  a  unified,  positive  "rule  of  living"  (regulam  vivendi)  for  salvation 
within  the  corporate  community  of  the  church.  This  rule  should  "prescribe," 
not  "prohibit"  (ExR,  IV.  263),  but  Colet  criticizes  the  contemporary  church, 
whose  excessive  punishments  depart  from  the  ideal.  Unlike  negative  Mosaic 
law,  canon  law,  which  ought  to  be  positive  only,  will  produce  good  action  in 
charity  among  those  who  have  been  justified  by  faith  (Hac  credentes 
justificantur,  ut  bene  agant  in  charitate,  IV.  261,  262-3).^^  With  Christ's 
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evangelical  law  in  the  gospels,  canon  law  should  represent  "perfect"  divine 
law,  unlike  its  "mixed"  and  imperfect  Mosaic  counterpart. 

In  the  Romans  Expositio,  Colet  concludes  his  digression  by  asserting 
that  Christians'  adherence  to  their  "one"  law  overrides  the  binding  power  of 
civil  and  human  law  since  these  are  based  only  on  fallen  reason,  the  "enemy 
of  grace"  (adversaria  graciae)?^  Municipal  law,  which  he  describes  as  the 
law  of  "laughable  opinions"  (ridiculae  sententiae)  in  its  judgment  of  worldly 
disputes,  ought  to  be  "booed  and  hissed"  in  the  church  of  God,  which  follows 
a  "law  of  faith  and  charity."  Moreover,  the  "law  of  kings"  (jus  regni),  unless 
founded  on  divine.  Christian  law,  leads  the  church  "into  captivity,"  echoing 
in  the  body  politic  the  tyrannical  law  which  Paul  found  in  his  members  (ExR, 
IV.  263;  cf.  Rom.  7  :  23).  Although  in  a  second  work  on  Romans,  the 
Enarrationes,  Colet  heeds  Paul's  advice  to  pay  tribute  to  and  honor  political 
authority  (Rom.  13  :  7)  and  holds  to  the  traditional  view  that  temporal  rulers 
are  "ministers"  of  God  who  receive  their  authority  for  acting  well  or  ill  as 
cooperators  with  God  and  his  providence  (ER,  XIII.  202),  he  still  does  not 
suggest  that  submission  to  political  authority  absolves  the  church  from 
seeking  to  improve  government  through  persuasion.^^  Indeed,  the  Expositions 
first  chapter  recalls  the  Convocation  Sermon  in  its  attacks  on  bishops  who 
subordinate  themselves  as  "slaves"  to  kings  rather  than  Christ. 

Colet  put  his  principles  to  the  test  when  he  spoke  out  against  Bishop 
Richard  Fitzjames  and  publicly  criticized  Henry  VHP  s  military  adventur- 
ism.^"^ In  the  Romans  Enarratio,  Colet  advances  the  humanist  argument  that 
undermining  and  opposing  political  authority  through  violence  is  less  effec- 
tive than  moving  it  to  virtuous  conduct  through  persuasion.  Insofar  as  a 
government  is  evil,  it  should,  Colet  affirms  with  Paul,  be  overcome  with 
"good,"  founded  in  the  power  of  love,  not  with  more  evil  (Rom.  12  :  17-21). 
Like  Augustine,  Colet  shares  a  vision  of  an  evolving  secular  community  based 
in  the  principles  of  Christianity  -  an  explicitly  Christian  version  of 
Hythloday's  Utopia,  with  the  Utopians'  rationality  supplanted  by  response  to 
God's  call  rooted  in  fiducial  hope,  faith,  and  charity.  According  to  Colet, 
peace  ought  to  reign  between  Christians  and  temporal  "ministers  of  God," 
and  both  groups  ought  to  be  persuaded  to  seek  their  common  good  in  creating 
a  divine  rather  than  merely  human  "commonwealth,"  the  Christian  res 
publica  of  re-formed  humanity  acting  in  charity  to  embody  the  "celestial 
Jerusalem."^^  Something  like  de  Chardin,  Colet  envisions  a  continuous 
growth  in  the  community  of  the  faithful  "throughout  the  entire  orb  of  the 
earth"  until  all  burn  with  amor  and  charitas  in  an  apocalyptic  realization  of 
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the  earthly  and  heavenly  paradise  (ER,  XIII.  204-205);  for  Colet,  the  pilgrim 
church  seems  potentially  identical  with  its  heavenly  counterpart.^^ 

To  achieve  this  civil,  social,  and  spiritual  perfection,  Colet  insists  in  the 
Expositio  that  "no  other  law  ought  to  be  heard  [among  Christians]  than  the 
divine  law  through  Christ,"  that  is,  the  "law  of  charity"  (lex  charitatis)  which 
adds  to  the  lexfidei  the  action  of  the  community,  the  body  of  Christ  cooper- 
ating with  God's  Spirit.  In  this  ecclesiastical,  canonic,  charitable  law,  bishops 
ideally  have  "indulged  the  weak,  set  good  limits,  and  excommunicated 
transgressors  and  [those]  dead  [in  faith]"  (ExR,  IV.  263).^^  According  to 
Colet,  Christianity's  faithful  and  charitable  law  should  not  be  administered 
rigidly  due  to  the  variety  of  capacities  it  comprehends;  on  the  model  of  Paul, 
who  rhetorically  modulates  praise  and  blame,  the  church  should  accommo- 
date weakness  first  through  mercy.^^  Following  Dionysian  hierarchic  princi- 
ples, Colet  asserts  that  law  ought  to  be  applied  with  proportionate  force 
according  to  spiritual  strength  and  weakness. 

In  the  Expositio,  Colet  describes  this  proportionality  by  means  of  an 
analogy:  the  church  constitutes  the  area  of  a  circle  centered  in  Christ.  The 
circle's  outermost  edge  refers  to  the  limit  of  justification,  beyond  which  exists 
precept  only.  Inscribed  within  the  outer  circle  is  another,  which  represents  the 
lowest  degree  of  priestly  "precept,"  whose  boundary  is  relatively  close  to 
Christ.  Between  the  outer  and  inner  circles,  and  between  the  inner  circle  and 
the  center,  are  varying  degrees  of  laity  and  priests,  more  or  less  proximate  to 
the  center.  For  the  laity,  the  outermost  circle  constitutes  precepts  whose 
"transgressors"  are  excommunicated  from  Christ's  law.  For  the  clergy,  the 
inner  circle  constitutes  precepts  implied  by  their  special  vows,  and  these 
likewise  may  not  be  violated  without  excommunication.  In  determining 
violations  of  legal  precepts  outside  the  circles,  the  church  shares  the  negative 
legal  function  of  Mosaic  Law.  But  to  those  close  to  and  within  the  circles,  the 
church  offers  "counsels"  designed  to  draw  the  faithful  nearer  to  Christ.  Such 
counsels  constitute  the  "positive"  law  peculiar  to  Christianity.  Through  them, 
the  church  offers  varied  degrees  of  praise  according  to  each  member's 
capacity.  It  "approves  of  (probat)  those  who  observe  the  circumference  of 
precepts;  it  praises  (laudet)  those  who  strive  towards  Christ;  it  admires 
(admiratur)  those  who  have  been  perfected  in  the  center  itself  (ExR,  IV. 
264).  Beyond  precept,  Colet  indicates,  there  is  sin.  Within  precept,  there  is 
indulgence  for  those  who  fall  and  praise  to  act  better.^^  Despite  the  indulgence 
for  sin  within  the  limits  of  precept  -  a  point  developed  at  length  in  the 
Commentary  on  1  Corinthians  -  the  Expositio,  influenced  by  Paul's  admoni- 
tions against  apostasy  (Heb.  6  :  4-8),  cautions  that  those  who  have  received 
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counsels  and  have  professed  to  follow  them  must  carry  them  out.  To  fail  to 
do  so  is  to  move  backwards  to  the  circumference  of  Christianity  (ExR,  IV. 
264).30 

For  Colet,  the  interior  life  of  the  Christian  is  centered  on  a  principle  of 
struggle  for  higher  levels  of  perfection,  yet  within  Christian  society  strife  for 
perfection  should  be  expressed  through  charitable  cooperation;  Colet  decries 
litigious  sorts  who  carry  disputes  motivated  by  avarice  to  civil  law.^^  To  the 
contrary,  Christians  should  strive  to  exist  in  the  freedom  of  counsel  against 
the  pull  of  enslaving  precept,  and  they  should  heed  voluntarily  the  compelling, 
sweet,  natural,  and  attractive  call  of  grace.  Colet  asserts  that  the  Christian 
brought  into  spiritual  being  (esse)  through  fidutia  becomes  illuminated 
through  faith  and  perfected  by  love  of  God  and  the  expression  of  that  love 
outwards  through  works  in  the  world;  works,  in  turn,  constitute  a  means  of 
cooperation  with  God's  Spirit  in  the  completion  of  providence.  Colet  follows 
Augustine  in  shifting  the  question  from  whether  humanity  may  choose  to 
fulfill  providence  and  predestination  to  whether  humankind  freely  does 
choose  to  act  in  charity  with  the  Spirit  as  co-creator  and  coefficient  cause  of 
God's  spiritual  society  (CC,  XIII.  258-63). 

For  Colet,  humanity  may  voluntarily  imitate  and  participate  in  God's 
love  as  co-creative  beings.  In  perfection,  which  Colet  identifies  with  charity, 
one  loves  as  one  is  loved  by  God  (CC,  XIII.  258)  and  therefore  enervated  by 
the  Spirit  for  the  increase  of  the  church.  Although  Paul's  texts  sometimes 
sway  Colet  to  stronger  predestinarian  stands,  his  longer  digressions,  as  on 
Romans  12  and  1  Corinthians  12  and  13,  drift  to  notions  of  Christian  operatio 
and  cooper atio  with  God  in  society.  Colet  conceives  of  the  possibility  of 
human  liberty  within  Christian  law,  and  he  looks  to  the  fulfillment  of  that 
potential  in  act.  Foreshadowing  the  dilemma  of  Milton's  Satan,  freedom 
consists  in  the  choice  to  cooperate  with  God  or  to  be  enslaved  unwillingly  to 
the  dictates  of  providence.^^  One  who  freely  chooses  participation  in  the 
Christian  community,  a  Christian  in  the  lex  charitatis,  works  willingly  for  the 
completion  of  unity  of  the  whole  and  the  transformation  of  the  corporeal 
church  into  its  fully  spiritual  successor. 

In  his  view  of  law,  Colet  maintains  the  broad  outlines  of  the  pactum 
theology  of  the  via  moderna,  but  he  brings  his  theology  close  to  continental 
Neoplatonism  in  its  description  of  the  action  of  the  Christian  social  organism 
and,  at  the  same  time,  close  to  the  theology  of  the  devotio  moderna  and  the 
Reformation  it  its  stress  on  the  priority  of  grace  and  interior  faith  in  justifica- 
tion. He  directs  his  theology  not  to  the  elaboration  of  an  empty  ontological 
order,  as  John  B.  Gleason  has  claimed,  but  to  the  description  of  a  spiritual 
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actio  and  ratio  vivendi  focused  on  the  means  of  acting  authentically  in  the 
world  with  the  purpose  of  realizing  a  perfected  and  transformed  world.-^-^ 

II 

The  distinctive  nuances  of  Colet's  theory  of  law  emerge  when  one 
examines  it  in  relation  to  contemporary  views.  Colet  never  arrives  at  the 
clarity  of  Luther's  two  "kingdoms,"  secular  and  ecclesiastic,  but  his  assertion 
of  the  primacy  of  the  positive  law  of  Christianity,  built  upon  counsel  rather 
than  precept,  approaches  Luther's  notion  of  the  unique,  extra-legal  nature  of 
Christian  government  worked  out  in  the  1520s. 

Like  Colet,  Luther  considered  the  truly  Christian  society  as  beyond  the 
negative  and  punitive  force  of  law,  a  view  he  clarified  in  his  1523  treatise  on 
secular  authority.  Von  weltlicher  Oberkeit: 

If  all  the  world  were  composed  of  real  Christians,  that  is,  true  believers, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  or  benefits  from  prince,  king,  lord,  sword,  or 
law.  They  would  serve  no  purpose,  since  Christians  have  in  their  heart 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  both  teaches  and  makes  them  to  do  injustice  to  no 
one,  to  love  everyone,  and  to  suffer  injustice  and  even  death  willingly 
and  cheerfully  at  the  hands  of  anyone.  When  there  is  nothing  but  the 
unadulterated  doing  of  right  and  bearing  of  wrong,  there  is  no  need  for 
any  suit,  litigation,  court,  judge,  penalty,  law,  or  sword.  For  this  reason 
it  is  impossible  that  the  temporal  sword  and  law  should  find  any  work  to 
do  among  Christians,  since  they  do  of  their  own  accord  much  more  than 
all  laws  and  teachings  can  demand.^"^ 

Like  Colet  also,  Luther  conceives  of  an  ideal  Christian  society  as  lacking 
the  punitive  character  of  human  law.  For  Luther,  the  rule  of  the  church  ought 
to  remain  essentially  distinct  from  secular  world,  uncontaminated  by  the 
perverse  human  force  of  sword  and  law.-^^  In  principle,  Luther  would  agree 
with  Colet  that  "every  action  within  the  church  ought  should  imitate  [Christ's] 
so  that  there  might  be  nothing  within  it  save  what  exists  more  truly  in  him; 
nor  should  there  be  in  the  church  anything  save  what  may  be  derived  from 
his  truth."^^  But  Luther  and  Colet  differ  substantially  on  the  means  of 
applying  this  principle  to  the  real  world.  Luther  frankly  realizes  the 
impossibility  of  achieving  an  ideal  church  universally  composed  of  true 
Christians:  like  the  wild  beast  restrained  by  chains  and  ropes,  God  subjects 
the  non-Christian  majority  "to  the  sword  so  that,  even  though  they  would  like 
to,  they  are  unable  to  practice  their  wickedness,  and  if  they  do  practice  it  they 
cannot  do  so  without  fear  or  with  success  and  impunity. "^^  Given  his  convie- 
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tion  that  most  of  humanity  is  essentially  corrupt,  Luther  harbors  no  illusions 
that  an  ideal  church  may  be  realized:  "it  is  out  of  the  question  that  there  should 
be  a  common  Christian  government  over  the  whole  world,  or  indeed  over  a 
single  country  or  any  considerable  body  of  people,  for  the  wicked  always 
outnumber  the  good."^^  Therefore,  for  Luther,  the  Christian  must  recognize 
that  civil  authority  offers  a  necessary  control  over  the  necessarily  evil  major- 
ity; it  offers  a  power  parallel  to  that  of  the  church  but  distinct  from  it.  As  the 
gospels  enjoin.  Christians  must  accept  civil  authority  and  law  although  its 
precepts  will  always  be  surpassed  by  the  Christian,  supra-legal  virtue  prac- 
ticed by  the  faithful  few. 

As  I  indicate  above,  Colet  pays  lip  service  to  the  power  of  secular 
authority,  but  his  submission  is  tentative  and  temporary  since  he,  unlike 
Luther,  envisions  an  era  when  the  circle  of  Christianity  will  enlarge  to 
encompass  all.  His  conviction  in  the  potential  for  human  perfection  despite 
weakness  leads  Colet  to  frame  statements  that  have  since  seemed  puritanical 
to  some:  "Even  if  the  Apostle  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  conceded 
carnal  procreation  to  human  weakness,  out  of  necessity  rather  than  [Paul's] 
genuine  desire,  it  is  still  no  matter  for  Christ:  nor  is  it  necessarily  required  for 
his  proliferation  within  Christianity  even  if  it  is  necessarily  permitted  to  the 
soft  and  infirm.  For  it  is  the  substance  of  created  humanity  leading  to 
damnation,  not  of  re-created  humanity  in  Christ  leading  to  salvation."^^  Colet 
recognizes  that  an  ideally  spiritual  society  is  unlikely  to  appear  in  the  near 
future  thanks  to  the  procreative  capacities  of  non-Christians  and  those  Chris- 
tian in  name  only:  "Nor  was  it  to  be  feared  lest  all  the  pagan  world  should  be 
Christianized:  since  even  now  the  greatest  part  of  humanity,  even  that  under 
the  name  of  Christianity,  paganizes  it.'"^^  Although  he  admits  the  need  for 
indulgence  of  the  weak  in  the  real  world,  he  holds  unflinchingly  to  the 
principle  that  Christians  ought  not  indulge  in  carnal  matters  if  they  can  refrain: 
"[Paul]  recognizes  all  within  the  church  should  be  celibate  following  Christ's 
example,  yet  at  the  same  times  he  sees  that  all  are  not  able"  (my  emphasis).^^ 
Colet  here  applies  the  principle  of  indulgence  which  in  the  Expositio  he  had 
granted  to  Christians  within  the  circle  of  faith.  The  issue  becomes  focussed 
on  ideal  principle  and  exhortation  rather  than  application  of  fixed  law.  Colet 
believes  that  a  new  age  of  universal  Christendom,  when  the  temporal  church 
may  replace  law  with  counsel,  punishment  with  praise,  will  result  from  the 
apostolic  evangelization  of  the  world,  what  Colet  calls  a  "spiritual  procre- 
ation" carried  out  by  those  knowledgeable  in  the  true,  spiritual  sacrament  of 
marriage,  holy  orders.  At  its  conclusion,  Colet' s  ideal  world  would  be  brought 
fully  under  canonic  "law,"  which  establishes  the  outer  limits  of  spiritual 
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existence  but  which  regulates  behavior  not  by  rule  but  by  counsel,  indulgence, 
and  exhortation.  Like  Luther,  Colet  sees  in  genuinely  practiced  Christianity 
the  limits  of  law  and  the  foundation  of  liberty  and  free,  spiritually  motivated 
act;  unlike  Luther,  he  maintains  the  drawing  of  all  humanity  within  the 
circumference  of  Christian  rule  as  the  end  of  providence. 

Conversely,  his  distrust  of  secular  law  leads  Colet  to  assert  forcefully  in 
the  Convocation  Sermon  that  no  need  for  new  law  exists  even  in  an  imperfect 
world;  rather,  genuine  enforcement  of  existing  law  and  living  according  to 
Christianity's  rigorous  spiritual  standards  should  more  than  suffice  as  means 
of  controlling  the  populace.  What  is  needed  instead,  Colet  tells  the  bishops, 
is  a  top-down  actualization  of  the  Christian  life  wherein  issues  of  legality, 
such  as  that  concerning  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  are  subordinated  to  an 
internal  state  of  spirituality: 

Ye  wyll  haue  the  churches  liberté,  and  nat  be  drawen  afore  secular  iuges: 
and  that  also  is  ryght.  . . .  But  if  ye  desire  this  liberté,  first  vnlouse  your 
selfe  frome  the  worldlye  bondage,  and  from  the  seruices  of  men;  and 
lyfte  vp  your  selfe  in  to  the  trewe  lybertie,  the  spirituall  lybertye  of 
Christe,  in  to  grace  frome  synnes;  and  serue  you  God,  and  raygne  in  hym. 
And  than,  beleue  me,  the  people  wyll  nat  touche  the  anoynted  of  theyr 
Lorde  God.^^ 

If  the  rule  of  the  religious  were  truly  to  displace  the  secular  law  in  this 
ideal,  Christian  res  publica,  existing  political  institutions  would  lose  their 
purpose  and  be  recognized  as  the  products  of  lapsed  reason  and  will.  This 
challenge  to  secular  authority  seems  to  have  motivated  Colet' s  bolder  pro- 
nouncements against  sword  and  civil  law.^-^  Moreover,  it  helps  to  explain  both 
Colet's  apparent  willingness  in  1511  to  judge  matters  of  heresy  on  an 
ecclesiastical  court  commissioned  by  Archbishop  Warham,  thereby  support- 
ing the  authority  of  canon  law  in  establishing  the  limits  of  precept,  and  his 
alliance  with  Wolsey  in  bringing  ecclesiastical  influence  more  fully  to  bear 
on  civil  government  through  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the 
chancellorship."^"^  Between  December  1515  and  June  1517,  also,  Colet  held  a 
place  on  the  King's  Royal  Council  apparently  through  the  assistance  of 
Wolsey,  forming,  as  Gleason  surmises,  part  of  a  reforming  group  who  sought 
to  advance  ecclesiastical  authority  by  means  of  its  association  with  secular 
govemment.^^  Given  Colet's  repeated  assertions  of  the  priority  of  ecclesias- 
tical relative  to  civil  law,  one  may  easily  imagine  the  idealist  Colet  taken  with 
Wolsey' s  early  assertions  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
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One  senses  a  profound  gulf  between  Colet  and  Thomas  More  on  the  issue 
of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  power  and  law.  Ahhough  there  is  no  record  of 
conflict  disturbing  their  early  friendship  and  there  is  strong  evidence  to 
support  their  shared  criticisms  of  existing  courts  and  corresponding  idealism, 
the  evidence  points  to  distinct  views  of  civil  law,  particularly  as  the  conflict 
and  polemic  of  the  Reformation  sharpen.  In  a  sense,  Colet  was  fortunate  to 
have  died  in  1519,  shortly  after  Luther's  posting  of  the  ninety-five  theses  and 
two  years  before  the  publication  of  Henry  VIII's  Assertio  septem 
sacramentorum;  he  escaped  the  sequence  of  events  which  led  to  More's 
anguish  of  church  and  state. 

In  1519  More  had  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Luther  and  his  reforms 
based  on  incomplete  reports  and  a  few  books  sent  to  him  by  Erasmus."^  As  More 
wrote  and  revised  his Responsio  to  Luther's  defense.  Contra  Henricium  (1522), 
he  seems  to  have  tempered  whatever  idealism  he  had  formerly  toyed  with  in 
Utopia  through  a  solid  dose  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  reality."^"^  Although  his 
motives  for  writing  the  Responsio  remain  uncertain,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  pressures  from  English  authorities,  including  Henry,  played  no  part  in  his 
decision.  More  is  only  beginning  his  public  career  in  the  year  of  Colet's  death, 
1519,  but  he  already  had  committed  himself  to  public  service,  following  his 
training  in  common  law.  Colet  likely  would  temper  the  implications  of  his 
assertions  in  the  Expositio  regarding  secular  law,  especially  in  the  case  of  More, 
and  Colet's  own  service  on  the  Royal  Council  may  have  softened  his  earlier 
views  on  the  evils  of  human  law,  but  it  seems  likely  that  Colet  would  have  felt 
reservations  about  a  career  like  More's,  predicated  on  the  necessity  and  utility 
of  secular  law  and  personal  adnvancement.  Moreover,  one  senses  that  Colet,  had 
he  lived,  may  have  felt  closer  to  Luther  than  to  More,  particularly  given  the 
latter' s  defense  of  civil  law  in  the  Responsio. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  Colet,  who  forswore  the  need  for  protection  of  meum 
et  teum  in  Christian  society,  agreeing  with  More's  argument  attacking 
Luther's  dismissal  of  law  and  preference  for  judgment  derived  from  the 
Christian  magistrate.  For  his  part.  More  speaks  with  the  professional  demea- 
nor of  one  trained  in  common  law  when  he  argues  for  the  utility  of  "estab- 
lished law": 

For  the  law  of  the  gospel  does  not  apportion  possessions,  nor  does  reason 
alone  prescribe  the  forms  of  determining  property,  unless  reason  is 
attended  by  an  agreement,  and  this  is  a  public  agreement  in  the  common 
form  of  mutual  commerce,  which  agreement,  either  taking  root  in  usage 
or  expressed  in  writing,  is  public  law.'*^ 
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For  Colet  and  Luther,  both  lacking  More's  confidence  in  rational 
arbitration  of  disputes,  any  "public  agreement"  is  tainted  by  the  corruption 
of  a  lapsed  "public"  and  hence  is  suspect.  For  Colet,  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  appropriate  control  is  the  rule  of  canon  law  over  all  human 
action,  this  law  seen  not  in  the  letter  but  its  spiritual  sense  as  leading  to 
perfect  action.  For  Luther,  the  solution  is  the  division  of  law  according  to 
two  kingdoms,  the  secular  forming  a  means  of  suppressing  the  chaos  of  a 
non-Christian  world  and  the  Christian  as  a  means  of  fostering  faith  and 
conscience  in  an  individual's  vocation.  More  anticipates  such  attacks  on 
the  spiritual  utility  of  law  by  arguing  for  the  necessity  of  some  law, 
whatever  its  precise  form: 

the  human  law  which  alone  apportions  ownership  of  goods  binds  Chris- 
tians; if  this  ownership  is  done  away  with,  there  cannot  indeed  be 
stealing.  But  if  [Luther]  should  say  from  this  premise  the  argument  is 
drawn  that  we  would  do  better  without  that  law  from  which  the  owner- 
ship of  goods  arises  and  would  do  better  to  live  in  a  certain  natural 
community  with  the  occasion  of  stealing  eliminated,  it  does  not  help  his 
case  even  if  someone  should  grant  him  this  argument.  For  even  if  we 
could  live  in  common  with  far  fewer  laws,  we  still  could  not  live 
altogether  without  laws.  For  the  obligation  to  work  would  have  to  be 
prescribed  for  certain  classes,  and  laws  would  be  needed  to  restrain 
crimes  which  would  run  riot  in  that  kind  of  Hfe."^^ 

In  the  pragmatic  context  of  his  debate  with  Luther,  More  can  no  longer 
afford  to  present  a  Utopian  "natural  community"  -  the  "even  if  we  could" 
rings  with  doubt.  More  undercuts  Luther's  ideal  notion  of  the  true  Christian 
and  Colet' s  idealized  Christian  society  by  asserting  that  human  nature,  left  to 
its  own  devices,  will  "run  riot."  For  More  in  the  1520s,  law  becomes  a  restraint 
on  perverse  human  conduct;  Luther  will  later  attribute  this  constraining 
purpose  of  secular  law  only  to  those  without  faith. 

More  is  also  uncomfortable  with  the  legal  implications  of  predestinarian 
views  like  Luther's:  m  A  Dialogue  Concerning  Heresies,  written  in  1531,  he 
argues  that  the  Lutheran  conviction  in  predestination  gives  rise  to  indifference 
to  law: 

therefore  all  lawes  [those  who  believe  in  predestination]  sette  at  nought. 
And  they  holde  that  no  man  is  bounded  to  obaye  any  but  wolde  be  at 
lybertye  to  byleue  what  they  lyste  and  doo  what  they  lyste  as  they  saye 
that  god  dothe  with  vs  not  what  we  deserue  but  what  hym  selfe  lyste.^^ 
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Here,  liberty  becomes  a  threat  to  religious  and  secular  order,  a  threat, 
More  seems  to  feel,  that  must  be  paradoxically  constrained  even  in  the 
Christian  era  by  the  legal  force  of  consensus,  the  accretion  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  through  scripture,  councils,  and  religious  custom.  Before  the  sharp- 
ening of  such  positions,  Colet  asserts  that  Christians  within  the  circumference 
of  faith  act  cooperatively  in  response  to  their  inward  attraction  to  Christ  and 
his  corporate  representative,  the  church. 

More  sees  the  church  as  a  corporate  structure,  a  social  community  built 
from  a  shared  past,  a  shared  faith,  and  shared  hopes.  Colet  remains  close  to 
Luther  in  holding  foremost  to  a  faith  rooted  in  the  individual;  although  unlike 
Luther  he  retains  an  important  place  for  the  spiritual  authority  of  canon  law, 
the  hierarchy,  and  the  corporate  body  of  the  church,  Colet  places  these 
external  considerations  in  a  subordinate  position  relative  to  the  interior 
condition  of  faith.  Colet  envisions  a  progressive  realization  of  an  Augustinian, 
earthly  Jerusalem  extending  in  liberty  out  from  the  fiducially  purified,  faith- 
ful, and  charitable  Christian,  striving  beyond  secular  law,  to  an  actualized 
Christian  community;  ironically,  the  seeds  of  reform  which  would  ensure  the 
destruction  of  his  idealistic  vision  were  already  coming  to  fruition  on  the 
continent  and,  soon  enough,  in  England  itself. 
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and  Colet's  Commentaries  on  Paul,"  inEssays  on  the  Works  of  Erasmus,  ed.  Robert  L. 
deMolen  [New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1978),  129-131;  Albert  Rabil, 
"Erasmus's  Paraphrases  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Essays  on  the  Works  of  Erasmus, 
147-148).  See  Erasmus's  long  note  on  Romans  5:12  in  Op.  Om.,  VI.  585-590. 

14.  Beginning  with  Chrysostom,  Homily  V  on  Romans  2:15-16  (tr.  Philip  Schaffe, 
Homilies  on  Romans  [Select  Library  of  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers;  New  York: 
Christian  Lit.  Co.,  1889],  XI.  265-266),  conscience  had  frequently  been  associated 
with  the  Gentiles'  "natural  law."  See  Trinkaus  (II.  749-751)  on  Ficino's  interpretation 
of  "innate  law"  as  conscience.  Colet  restricts  the  autonomy  of  innate  law  by  limiting 
those  who  possess  a  "true  and  simple"  conscience  to  only  a  few.  The  notion  of 
conscience  as  innate  law  subject  to  change  and  error  had  developed  in  late  scholasti- 
cism; see  Heiko  A.  Oberman,  The  Harvest  of  Medieval  Theology  (Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1963),  65-67;  Michael  G.  Baylor,  Action  and  Person: 
Conscience  in  Late  Scholasticism  and  the  Young  Luther  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977),  20-118. 

15.  McGrath,  I.  157-79. 

16.  Cf.  Colet  on  cabalistic  Jewish  spirituality  in  EH,  V.  i.  238;  for  its  relation  to  Origen, 
see  Maurice  Wiles,  The  Divine  Apostle:  The  Interpretation  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  the 
Early  Church  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1967),  64-65.  Payne,  "Eras- 
mus: Interpreter,"  17. 

17.  Kaufman,  Augustinian  Piety,  refers  to  this  "spiritual  infusion  of  form"  as  a  "moral 
transvaluation"  revealed  in  act  (76). 

18.  Erasmus's  Annotations  exhibit  a  similar  understanding  of  "law"  as  especially  applica- 
ble to  ceremonial,  Mosaic,  carnal  law  (Payne,  "Erasmus:  Interpreter,"  pp.  19,22-23). 
Both  Colet  and  Erasmus  differ  from  Luther,  who  denies  the  efficacy  of  all  works;  see 
Luther's  Works:  Lectures  on  Romans,  ed.  H.  C.  Oswald,  XXV.  241-242  on  Rom.  3:20. 
Payne  notes  that  the  identification  of  works  with  ceremonial  law  begins  with  Origen 
and  the  Ambrosiaster  (19-20). 

19.  ExR,  III,  239:  "Lex  magistra  erat  pedagogus;  jubens  bonum  et  prohibens  malum,  sed 
non  potentes  observare.  Per  legem  ergo  Judei  magis  sapientes  erant  quam  boni:  per 
graciam  vero  omnes  boni  quam  sapientes."  Cf.  Gal.  3:24-25.  The  contrast  between 
justification  in  law  and  in  faith  is  a  crucial  one  for  Colet,  as  well  as  for  other  theologians. 
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Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  Romans  1:17  distinguishes  justice  ex  fide  from  the  légales 
ludaeorum  ceremoniae  in  that  the  former  surpasses  the  latter  {Op.  Om.,  VII.  78 IB; 
cited  by  Payne,  "Erasmus:  Interpreter,"  19,  n.lOl).  Colet's  view  of  the  efficacy  of 
works  is  distinct  from  Luther's  (Kaufman,  Augustinian  Piety,  68-72). 

20.  ExR,  IV.  248:  "Deus  enim  spiritus  est  spiritificans,  apud  quem  nihil  adest  nisi  fides 
habita  Jesu,  et  expectatio  premii,  et  in  expectatione  amabilis  operatio:  -  'haec  tria,  sed 
major  horum  charitas'  (1  Cor.  13:13)  et  imitatio  lesu.  ...  Haec  secta  Christi  et 
philosophatio  non  tantum  est  verbis  quam  re,  operibus,  et  vita  ipsa.  Et  fides  justificans 
importât  insuo  significatu  imitationem  Christi,  et  cooperationem  cum  illo,  quam  alibi 
vocat  Paulus  'fidem  quae  per  dilectionem  operatur'  (Gal.  5:6).  Is  censetur  sperare  in 
Deo  et  credere  in  Christo,  qui  operatur  in  Spiritu  sancto."  Jarrott,  135,  notes  the 
agreement  of  Colet  and  Erasmus  on  the  philosophy  of  Christ  as  essentially  moral.  Cf. 
Erasmus's  Paraclesis,  tr.  J.  C.  Olin  in  Christian  Humanism  and  the  Reformation  (New 
York:  Fordham  University  Press,  1975,  2nd  éd.),  99:  "If  it  happens  that  they  [princes, 
bishops,  and  teachers],  having  laid  aside  their  own  affairs,  should  sincerely  cooperate 
in  Christ,  we  would  certainly  see  in  not  so  many  years  a  true  and,  as  Paul  says,  a  genuine 
race  of  Christians  everywhere  emerge,  a  people  who  would  restore  the  philosophy  of 
Christ  not  in  ceremonies  alone  and  in  syllogistic  propositions  but  in  the  heart  itself  and 
in  the  whole  life." 

21.  Here,  "positive"  law  is  apparently  related  to  posuerunt  by  Colet  for  etymological 
illustration.  Lupton,  Opus.,  139,  n.  1,  observes  that  "positive"  law  generally  refers  to 
"all  beyond  the  law  of  Nature,"  both  human  and  divine.  However,  in  Aquinas,  Sum. 
Theol,  XCV.ii,  positive  law  is  specifically  equated  with  human  law  and  conceived  as 
particular  legal  applications  of  the  general  principles  of  natural  law.  Colet  classifies 
positive  law  -  true  human  law  -  as  a  subspecies  of  divine  law,  distinct  from  "natural" 
and  "human"  law. 

22.  In  a  comment  on  Romans  13,  Colet  agrees  with  Paul  on  Christians'  need  to  submit  to 
secular  law  (ER,  XIII.  198-204).  Yet  this  ought  not  to  negate  the  seriousness  of  his 
charges  against  rational  law.  His  description  of  the  latter  as  an  "adversay"  of  grace 
recalls  his  earlier  identification  of  Satan  as  the  "adversary"  of  divine  law  (ExR,  IV. 
256). 

23.  Cf.  Kaufman,  "Polytique  Churche,  "  84. 

24.  Both  events  are  recounted  by  Erasmus  in  his  letter  to  Jodocus  Jonas.  See  Vies  de  Jean 
Vitrier  et  de  John  Colet,  tr.  and  ed.  by  André  Godin  (Angers:  Editions  Moreana,  n.  d. 
[1982],  74-82;  Kaufman,  "Polytique  Churche,"  66-68.  Gleason  speculates  that 
Colet's  views  in  the  Expositio  are  shaped  by  contemporary  events  surrounding  the 
clerical  prosecution  of  Richard  Hunne  (85-90),  though  the  association  and  subsequent 
chronology  remain  tentative;  see  255-258  regarding  Colet's  "climactic  scene"  with 
Henry  VIII. 

25.  Augustine  is  less  idealistic  in  his  explanation  of  the  relation  between  governors  and 
Christianity,  defining  their  existence  in  the  pilgrim  church  as  governed  by  a  sense  of 
duty  and  love  of  mercy  rather  than  the  active  performance  of  charitas  {De  civitate  del, 
XXIX.  14). 
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26.  See  Kaufman,  Augustinian  Piety,  105-110,  on  the  relation  of  Coiet's  "city  of  God"  to 
his  theology;  cf  De  civitate  dei.  XVIII,  54;  XIX,  5-12. 

27.  Christopher  Harper-Bill,  "Dean  Coiet's  Convocation  Sermon  and  the  Pre -Reformation 
Church  in  England,"  History  73  (1988),  191-210,  argues  that  many  of  Coiet's  criti- 
cisms of  the  contemporary  church  are  not  borne  out  by  evidence;  however,  Harper-Bill 
concludes  Coiet's  perception  of  the  dangers  of  "tensions  within  the  higher  echelons  of 
the  English  church"  is  more  accurate  (208-209). 

28.  In  The  "Polytique  Churche,"  Kaufman  states  that  Colet  "bragged  that  pontifical 
decrees  and  canonical  statutes  ...  generated  the  only  standards  by  which  the  Christian 
life  could  be  measured  and  the  clergy  and  church  reformed"  (79);  although  Colet  sees 
the  institutional  church  as  a  source  of  true  law,  he  here  assumes  that  the  church  is  an 
ideal  one  working  with  the  Spirit.  Coiet's  criticisms  of  abuses  of  laws  within  the  church 
belie  his  acceptance  of  the  ecclesia;  along  similar  lines,  Gleason  argues  that  Colet 
usually  supported  institutional  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  as  reflected  in  his  support  of 
Wolsey  (245-252). 

29.  Alluding  to  some  few  passages  in  Coiet's  treatises  on  the  Dionysian  hierarchies, 
Gleason  concludes  that  for  Colet  "the  Christian  . . .  must  renounce  this  world  and  its 
business  and  follow  Christ  without  ceasing  or  looking  back.  If  he  fails  on  this  high 
level  he  has  no  fallback  position  -  he  fails  completely"  (191).  This  conclusion 
oversimplifies  Coiet's  position,  as  do  Gleason 's  subsequent  claims  regarding  Coiet's 
"absolutist  terms"  (192). 

30.  Gleason  (190-191)  does  not  note  that  Colet  directs  this  assertion  specifically  at  those 
who  have  taken  vows;  despite  his  rhetorical  exhortation  in  passages  directed  at  clerical 
abuse,  his  views  toward  the  laity  are  generally  more  accommodating;  see  for  example 
ER,  XV.  221-222. 

31.  Kaufman,  Augustinian  Piety,  77-78,  107;  "Polytique  Churche,  "  79. 

32.  Kaufman,  Augustinian  Piety,  76-77. 

33.  Gleason  concludes  that  "For  Colet  structure  was  primary,  and  ordo  was  tied  to 
hierarchia.  ...  Everything,  for  Colet,  had  to  have  its  fixed  place"  (265).  See,  however, 
Coiet's  observation  concerning  Dionysius'  Celestial  Hierarchy:  "quum  in  reportatis, 
et  in  his  quae  dedicimus  in  eo  libro,  id  vel  primum  et  maximum  est,  ut  quicquid  aliunde 
accepimus  boni,  id  benigniter  deinceps  impartiamus  aliis  et  communicemus"  (CH  166). 

34.  From  Temporal  Authority:  To  What  Extent  It  Should  Be  Obeyed,  tr.  J.  J.  Schindel  in 
Luther's  Works  (LW),  ed.  Walther  I.  Brandt  (Philadelphia:  Muhlenberg  Press,  1962), 
45.  89;  Von  weltlicher  Oberkeit,  D.  Martin  Luthers  Werke:  Kritische  Gesammtausgabe 
(WA)  (Weimar,  1900),  11.  249-250. 

35.  LW,45.  88;  WA,  11.249. 

36.  De  Sacramentis,  my  translation  here  and  elsewhere  unless  otherwise  cited;  the  Latin 
is  edited  and  translated  in  Gleason,  Appendix  1, 310:  Omnis  actio  in  ecclesia  debet  esse 
imitacio  illius  [Christ's],  vt  non  sit  in  ea  quicquam  nisi  quod  ipsum  est  in  illo  verius; 
nee  debet  esse  in  ecclesia  nisi  quod  ab  illius  veritate  deriuetur. 
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37.  LW,  45.  90;  WA,  11.251. 

38.  LW,  45.  91;  WA,  11.  251-252. 

39.  Gleason,  Appendix  1, 310:  Carnalis  ...  generatio,  tametsi  mollitudini  hominum  in  prima 
epistola  ad  Corinth[ios]  ab  apostolo  indulgetur,  necessitate  magis  quam  voluntate: 
tamen  ipsa  non  est  res  Christi:  nee  ea  nee  eius  prolificatio  in  Christianitate  requiritur 
necessario,  tametsi  necessario  mollibus  et  infirmis  permittitur.  Est  enim  ilia  res  hominis 
creati  in  damnationem,  non  recreati  hominis  in  Christo  in  salutem.  See  Gleason,  192. 

40.  Gleason,  Appendix  I,  310:  Nee  erat  timendum  ne  tota  paganitas  christianizet:  quum 
nunc  quoque  sub  ipso  nomine  christianitatis  maxima  pars  hominum  paganizet. 

41.  Gleason,  Appendix  I,  312:  [Paul]  videt  omnes  in  ecclesia  ad  exemplum  christi  Celebes 
esse  oportere,  tamen  simul  videt  omnes  non  posse. 

42.  Convocation  Sermon,  Appendix  C  in  J.  H.  Lupton,  A  L//I2  of  John  Colet  (London:  Bell, 
1887),  p.  303. 

43.  Gleason,  pp.  256-260. 

44.  Gleason,  pp.  239-240,  244-245. 

45.  P.  248. 

46.  John  M.  Headly,  introduction  to  Responsio  ad  Lutherum,  5/2  in  The  Complete  Works 
of  St.  Thomas  More  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1969),  781-785. 

47.  On  his  earlier  idealism,  see  Kaufman,  "Polytique  Churche,  "  75-84.  On  More's 
motives  for  writing  the  Responsio,  see  Headley,  790-798;  Richard  Marius,  Thomas 
More:  A  Biography  (New  York:  Knopf,  1984),  280. 

48.  Responsio  ad  Lutherum,  5/1  in  The  Complete  Works  of  St.  Thomas  More,  ed.  John  M. 
Headley,  tr.  Sr.  Scholastica  Mandeville  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1969), 

277. 

49.  Responsio,  275,  277. 

50.  Vol.  6  in  The  Complete  Works  of  St.  Thomas  More,  ed.  Thomas  M.  C.  Laawler,  Germain 
Marc'hadour,  and  Richard  C.  Marius  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1981),  403. 
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Robert  Whiting.  The  Blind  Devotion  of  the  People:  Popular  Religion  and  the 
English  Reformation.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press.  Pp.  xii,  302. 

In  The  Blind  Devotion  of  the  People  Robert  Whiting  argues  that  the  English 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  religious  significance  for  only  a  small 
number  of  people,  and  that,  for  the  laity,  it  constituted,  not  a  shift  from  Catholicism 
to  Protestantism,  but  from  religious  commitment  to  religious  passivity.  Implicit  in 
Whiting's  thesis  is  that  our  understanding  of  the  English  Reformation  is  too  much 
conditioned  by  the  dominant  religious  and  political  events  of  the  time,  and  by  the 
polemical  and  apologetic  literature  produced  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers 
alike.  According  to  Whiting,  there  is  considerable  evidence  in  the  architecture  and 
art  of  parish  churches,  and  in  various  kinds  of  official  documents,  to  suggest  that 
the  intense  devotionalism  of  medieval  Catholicism  was  replaced  during  the  initial 
decades  of  the  English  Reformation  by  widespread  indifference  to  Protestantism. 

Whiting's  research  centres  on  South-Western  England,  notably  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  which  together  constituted  the  single  diocese  of  Exeter.  While  Whiting 
admits  that  his  choice  of  area  was  influenced  by  the  wealth  of  primary  evidence 
available  for  the  religion,  he  also  contends  that  the  south  west  is  characteristic  of 
other  areas  remote  from  London  and  removed  from  the  mainstream  of  political  and 
religious  life.  As  well,  it  contained  a  significant  portion  of  the  population  of  Tudor 
England  -  some  5%.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  major  parts.  The  first  documents 
the  decline  of  Catholic  religious  practices  and  organizations,  and  the  second 
evaluates  to  what  degree  this  decline  is  attributable  to  specific  Protestant  influences. 

In  Part  I,  Whiting  distinguishes  "dependent  activities",  such  as  the  sacraments, 
in  which  the  parishioner  was  reliant  on  the  Church,  from  "independent  activities," 
such  as  prayer,  in  which  the  clergy  could  be  completely  bypassed.  Further,  he 
contrasts  "inclusive  institutions,"  such  as  the  parish  church,  in  which  the  layperson 
actively  participated,  from  "exclusive  institutions,"  such  as  the  priesthood,  in  which 
the  layperson  played  no  part. 

In  the  case  of  "dependent  activities,"  Whiting  observes  that  both  parish  and 
individual  investment  in  the  equipment  used  for  traditional  Catholic  rites  continued 
throughout  Henry  VIII's  reign,  but  that  this  activity  significantly  declined  during 
the  Protestant  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Pointing  to  the  scarcity  of  early  Elizabethan 
Catholic  altar  vessels  and  vestments,  Whiting  argues  that  the  widespread  despolia- 
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tion  of  the  accoutrements  of  Catholic  ritual  and  sacrament  was  accepted  with  little 
objection,  suggesting  only  a  lukewarm  commitment  to  their  religious  meaning. 
Significant  is  that,  during  the  reign  of  Mary  I,  the  very  limited  reintroduction  of  the 
Catholic  rites  indicated  a  decline  in  popular  devotion  that  went  beyond  distinctions 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

Whiting  draws  much  the  same  conclusion  from  an  examination  of  "indepen- 
dent activities."  During  the  pre-Reformation  period,  for  example,  individuals 
invested  heavily  in  the  images  and  figures  comprising  the  main  focus  of  their 
prayers,  notably  the  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  Beginning  in  Henry's  reign, 
however,  there  was  a  significant  decline  in  this  kind  of  investment,  as  well  as  a 
general  cessation  of  oblations  to  major  cult  figures.  Again,  destruction  of  these  cult 
figures  met  with  little  resistance,  and  restoration  during  Mary's  reign  was  limited. 

Support  for  "inclusive  institutions,"  such  as  parish  churches  and  chapels, 
follows  a  similar  pattern.  Private  lay  donation  allowed  for  considerable  church 
construction  during  the  fifteenth  and  early-sixteenth  centuries,  but,  as  the  sixteenth- 
century  progressed,  such  commitment  seriously  declined,  as  merchants  and  other 
important  members  of  the  laity  grew  more  interested  in  building  comfortable  homes 
rather  than  churches.  As  for  "exclusive  institutions,"  such  as  the  various  religious 
orders,  Whiting  observes  that,  although  these  groups  attracted  a  significant  follow- 
ing well  into  the  1530's,  by  the  middle  of  the  decade,  support  was  dropping,  as 
indicated  by  the  reduction  of  investment  in  religious  houses,  as  well  as  increasing 
contempt  for  those  in  religious  orders,  and  a  general  lack  of  respect  for  clerical  and 
ecclesiastical  discipline. 

In  examining  the  relationship  of  Protestantism  to  this  decline  of  support, 
Whiting  discusses  how  Protestant  views  on  faith,  purgatory,  the  Bible  and  the 
eucharist  failed  to  replace  Catholic  ones.  In  particular,  he  notes  that  wills,  although 
ceasing  to  express  distinctive  Catholic  beliefs,  did  not  voice  any  specific  Protestant 
replacement.  With  respect  to  "non-spiritual"  motivations.  Whiting  argues  that 
English  xenophobia  had  no  more  to  do  with  hatred  of  the  Spanish  than  with  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  Catholic  nation,  and  that  the  desire  to  escape  clerical  moral  restraints 
rather  than  belief  in  Calvinist  theology  motivated  the  rejection  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Particularly  persuasive  is  Whiting's  discussion  of  Protestantism's  failure 
to  provide  an  effective  counterpart  to  the  role  art,  drama,  and  literature  played  in 
Catholic  religious  life.  Protestantism  might  claim  that  Bible  reading  was  central  to 
worship,  yet  during  the  period  1520-69,  not  one  of  398  wills  indicated  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Bible.  More  than  this,  the  parish  churches  only  rarely  owned  a  Bible,  thus 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  widespread  Bible  study.  In  this  connection,  preaching, 
although  much  heralded  as  a  central  feature  of  Protestant  religious  activity,  made 
little  impression  on  the  south  west,  as  congregational  instruction  was  replaced  by 
the  recitation  of  standard  homiletic  texts  that  did  little  to  inspire  commitment  to 
Protestant  beliefs  and  practices.  Finally,  Whiting  documents  a  number  of  other 
social  and  religious  factors  that  suggest  limited  support  for  Protestantism.  He  notes 
a  sharp  decline  in  the  commitment  of  children  to  the  Catholic  religion  of  their 
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parents,  but  no  adoption  of  the  new  Protestant  faith.  Influential  holders  of  local 
office,  although  in  a  position  to  impose  either  the  old  religion  or  the  new  one, 
generally  chose  to  do  neither. 

Whiting's  thesis  -  that  the  Reformation,  at  least  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  little  impact  on  the  laity,  and  that  it,  in  fact,  encouraged  religious  indifference 
rather  than  change,  is  persuasively  argued.  Whiting  draws  from  a  wide-spectrum  of 
sources,  and,  while  each  individually  may  not  constitute  overwhelming  evidence  to 
support  his  claim,  the  data  drawn  from  all  his  sources  is  immensely  persuasive. 
Asserting  that  one  must  be  careful  in  drawing  generalizations  from  one  specific 
case.  Whiting  insists  that  detailed  local  research  such  as  he  conducted  for  the 
southwest  must  be  carried  out  elsewhere  in  England  if  his  thesis  is  to  be  confirmed 
for  the  English  Reformation  generally.  On  the  basis  of  testatorial  investment  in 
religion,  however,  he  tentatively  suggests  that  what  occurred  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall may  have  occurred  in  other  parts  of  England.  He  recognizes,  moreover,  that 
the  decline  of  Catholicism  and  growth  of  Protestantism  was  radically  different  in 
urban  centres  than  in  relatively  isolated  rural  areas  such  as  the  south  west. 

By  his  own  admission.  Whiting  places  himself  in  opposition  to  such  scholars 
as  A.G.  Dickens  and  G.R.  Elton,  as  well  as  C.  Haigh  and  J.  Scarsbrick.  Whiting's 
book  is  significant,  however,  not  only  for  suggesting  a  radically  different  view  of 
the  early  Reformation  in  England,  but  also  for  establishing  a  new  context  for 
evaluating  other  explanations  for  the  growth  of  Protestantism,  and  in  particular 
Puritanism,  in  England.  It  may  be  argued  that  it  was  not  the  episcopacy  which 
carried  the  Protestant  message  to  the  ordinary  people  at  all,  but  the  Puritans,  who, 
with  their  preaching  and  simplified  worship,  managed  to  capture  the  attention  of 
people  who  had  largely  lost  interest  in  religion.  If  Patrick  CoUinson  in  The  Eliza- 
bethan Puritan  Movement  (1967)  is  correct  in  observing  that  the  Elizabethan 
Church  was  fundamentally  conservative,  then  Whiting's  observation  that  sixteenth- 
century  Protestantism  offered  little  in  the  way  of  a  significant  alternative  to  Cathol- 
icism is  considerably  strengthened.  Thus  the  outspoken  and  radical  changes 
demanded  by  the  Puritans,  not  only  with  respect  to  worship,  but  also  to  church 
government,  seems  much  more  likely  to  have  grasped  people's  attention.  Whiting 
confirms,  moreover,  Haller's  position  that  the  Protestant  age  really  took  root  and 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  makes  clear  the  shortcomings  of  such 
works  as  M.M.  Knappen's  Tudor  Puritanism  (1939)  and  Patrick  McGrath's  Papists 
and  Puritans  under  Elizabeth  I  (1967),  which  base  our  understanding  of  Protestant- 
ism in  sixteenth-century  England  too  much  on  the  theological  and  polemical  debate 
that  did  not  touch  the  ordinary  person. 

No  one  should  doubt  Whiting's  prodigious  scholarship.  If  there  is  fault  in  the 
book,  it  is  that,  even  after  sixteen  years  of  research,  it  still  carries  traces  of  having 
once  been  a  doctoral  dissertation.  There  is,  for  example,  the  obligatory  introduction, 
which,  in  surveying  the  social,  geographic,  and  economic  circumstances  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  seems  detached  from  the  main  thrust  of  the  book.  There  is  also  a 
repetitiveness  in  Whiting's  style,  and  he  has  the  irritating  habit  of  asking  rhetorical 
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questions  to  link  one  part  of  his  work  to  another.  Finally,  one  wonders  whether  the 
book  would  be  more  readable  with  a  little  less  detail,  which  in  some  cases  could 
have  been  relegated  to  footnotes;  certainly  this  would  have  smoothed  out  Whiting's 
argument,  which  at  times  gets  lost  in  an  avalanche  of  information.  But  given  that 
Whiting  has  provided  a  significant  viewpoint  on  the  Reformation  in  England,  these 
shortcomings  may  be  largely  ignored.  The  maps  and  charts  included  in  the  Appendix 
are  interesting,  and  serve  to  summarize  the  vast  quantities  of  data  supplied  in  the 
main  text. 

DAVID  W.  ATKINSON,  University  of  Saskatchewan 


Richard  L.  DeMolen.  The  Spirituality  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  Bibliotheca 
humanistica  &  reformatica.  Vol.  40.  Nieuwkoop:  De  Graaf  Publishers,  1987. 
Pp.  xviii,  224. 

Richard  DeMolen 's  The  Spirituality  of  Erasmus  is  based  on  a  series  of  articles 
published  from  1969  to  1986.  As  with  any  collection  of  essays,  those  found  in  this 
volume  are  of  uneven  depth,  somewhat  repetitious,  and  occasionally  stray  from  the 
main  theme  of  the  book.  Chapter  4,  for  example,  which  quickly  summarizes  twenty 
of  Erasmus'  major  works  in  an  effort  "to  substantiate  Erasmus'  declaration  that  he 
offered  the  reading  public  only  works  that  served  to  enhance  learning  and  Christian 
piety"  (p.70),  contains  less  detail  than  the  other  chapters.  Certain  points  established 
early  on  are  reiterated  in  later  essays,  as  Erasmus'  intention  "to  write  nothing  which 
does  not  breathe  the  atmosphere  either  of  praise  of  holy  men  or  holiness  itself  (p. 
39),  quoted  in  chapter  three,  is  restated  in  chapter  4  (p.  71)  and  in  chapter  5  (p.  125). 
Finally,  chapter  6,  Erasmus'  views  on  childhood,  written  to  counter  the  argument 
that  the  concept  of  childhood  was  not  developed  until  the  seventeenth  century, 
clings  only  tenuously  to  the  theme  of  Erasmus'  spirituality. 

Still,  Professor  DeMolen's  point,  that  Erasmus  underwent  a  religious  transfor- 
mation in  the  1480s  which  influenced  the  whole  of  his  later  life,  is  clearly  voiced 
in  The  Spirituality  of  Erasmus,  which  presents  Erasmus'  spirituality  as  a  fulfilment 
rather  than  a  development.  The  author  states,  "It  was  at  Steyn  that  Erasmus  vowed 
to  write  only  of  holy  men  and  holiness  itself.  The  accomplishment  of  his  resolution 
was  realized  in  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  and  found  expression  in  his  pursuits 
of  classical  philology,  biblical  exegesis,  children's  textbooks,  spiritualia,  and 
patristics"  (p.  xv).  DeMolen  in  this  way  counters  Erika  Rummel's  proposition  that 
Erasmus  was  converted  from  a  philologist  to  a  biblical  scholar.  DeMolen,  further- 
more, argues  against  Marjorie  O'Rourke  Boyle's  contention  that  Erasmus'  theolog- 
ical method  of  imitation  had  its  roots  in  the  pedagogy  of  classical  rhetoric.  For 
DeMolen,  "Erasmus  proposed  a  way  of  life  rather  than  a  method  of  learning"  (p. 
36). 
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DeMolen  begins  his  book  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Erasmus.  He  then 
concentrates  on  Erasmus'  adolescence  and  his  forced  entrance  into  the  monastery 
at  Steyn.  Referring  to  Erasmus'  early  correspondence,  he  reconstructs  the  intensity 
of  Erasmus'  early  emotional  relationships  and  his  adjustment  to  religious  life.  In 
the  chapter  entitled,  "The  Interior  Erasmus",  DeMolen  describes  Erasmus'  spiritual 
awakening  during  his  time  at  the  monastery  and  his  subsequent  commitment  to  a 
life  of  piety.  The  author  goes  on  to  review  Erasmus'  major  works  and  indicates  how 
each  conforms  to  Erasmus'  intention  to  develop  religious  perfection  in  his  readers. 
DeMolen  then  discusses  Erasmus'  two  early  "works,  Antibarbari  and  De  Contemptu 
Mundi,  and  how  they  reflect  the  period  of  Erasmus'  religious  formation.  Chapter  6 
deals  with  Erasmus'  views  on  childhood,  the  psychological  development  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  possibility  for  a  child's  imitation  of  Christ.  In  chapter  7,  DeMolen 
considers  the  expression  of  love  in  Erasmus'  writings  and  surveys  Erasmus'  defini- 
tion of  piety  and  his  plan  for  the  achievement  of  holiness.  The  Spirituality  of 
Erasmus  ends  with  a  short  comment  on  Erasmus'  continual  commitment  to  his 
religious  order,  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  perception  of  Erasmus 
by  posterity. 

Throughout  his  book,  Richard  DeMolen  stresses  Erasmus'  own  commitment 
to  faith  and  his  courage  in  maintaining  his  moral  standards,  thus  asserting  his  view 
of  Erasmus  as  a  holy  person  and,  at  the  end  of  the  first  third  of  his  book,  calling  for 
Erasmus  to  be  recognized  as  a  saint  by  the  Christian  church. 

JACQUELINE  GLOMSKI,  University  of  Toronto 

Isabelle  Konstantinovic.  Montaigne  etPlutarque.  Travaux  d'Humanisme  et 
Renaissance  CCXXXI.  Genève,  Droz,  1989.  Pp.  i-xx,  533. 

C'est  un  modèle  d'organisation  et  d'érudition  qu'on  nous  offre  ici.  Dans  l'introduc- 
tion à  son  immense  étude,  Isabelle  Konstantinovic  souligne  que  "la  recherche 
structurelle  et  analytique  et  la  recherche  littéraire  historique  . . .  sont  contraintes  de 
recourir  l'une  à  l'autre  si  elles  veulent  aboutir  à  de  solides  résultats".  La  minutie 
que  l'auteur  a  apportée  à  sa  recherche  est  évidente  à  chaque  page  et  l'ampleur  de 
cette  étude  le  prouve  abondamment. 

Paradoxalement,  nous  allons  commencer  par  la  seconde  partie  de  cette  oeuvre, 
et  de  beaucoup  la  plus  longue  (pp.  119-517),  car  c'est  sans  aucun  doute  celle  qui 
sera  le  plus  souvent  consultée  part  nos  collègues  seizièmistes.  Tenant  compte  des 
quatre  états  du  texte  (1580, 1582, 1588,  Exemplaire  de  Bordeaux)  de  même  que  des 
corrections  manuscrites  de  Montaigne  dans  l'exemplaire  de  Bordeaux  et  des  va- 
riantes, elle  répertorie  tous  les  "emprunts"  à  Plutarque  dans  les  Essais.  Les  réfé- 
rences aux  traductions  de  Plutarque  que  Montaigne  avait  utilisées  (Amyot,  Vies  des 
hommes  illustres,  1565  et  Oeuvres  morales  et  mêlées,  1572)  sont  aussi  clairement 
indiquées.  Les  initiales  des  critiques  qui  ont  signalé  certains  des  emprunts  sont 
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scrupuleusement  incluses  parmi  les  nombreuses  notes.  Il  est  intéressant  de  noter 
que  parmi  les  spécialistes  des  Essais,  certains  choisissent  de  donner  à  chacune  des 
unités  le  nom  de  chapitre  (Isabelle  Konstantinovic  est  de  ceux-ci)  alors  que  les 
autres  préfèrent  essai,  révélant  peut-être  ainsi  leur  préjugé  personnel  quant  à  l'unité 
de  l'oeuvre.  Chapitre  par  chapitre,  l'auteur  éclaire,  compare,  glose  chaque  "em- 
prunt". 

C'est  pourtant  la  première  partie  du  texte  qui  mérite  toute  notre  attention. 
L'auteur  rappelle  que  le  nom  de  Plutarque  apparaît  dans  \ç,s Essais  quatre-vingt-huit 
fois,  mais  que  dans  presque  la  moitié  des  cas,  il  s'agit  simplement  d'un  rapproche- 
ment, souvent  lié  à  un  trait  concernant  l'autobiographie  de  Plutarque.  Le  nombre 
d' "emprunts"  découverts  par  chaque  spécialiste  croît  constamment  et  l'étude  des 
sources  littéraires  de  Montaigne  pose  de  nombreux  problèmes  extrêmement  com- 
plexes: parmi  ceux-ci,  le  phénomène  d'interférence  (plusieurs  sources  se  combi- 
nant), certaines  erreurs  (qui  n'en  sont  peut-être  pas)  de  lecture  ou  de  traduction,  le 
choix  d'une  citation  (raison  de  l'auteur  ou  subjectivité  du  lecteur?),  et  bien  d'autres 
que  cette  étude  projette  de  systématiser.  Thèse  à  multiples  facettes,  que  chaque 
chapitre  met  en  lumière. 

Le  chapitre  intitulé  "Plutarque  chez  Montaigne:  sa  découverte  progressive" 
révèle  que,  dans  l'édition  de  1580,  Plutarque  est  moins  présent  dans  le  premier  tiers 
du  Livre  1"  qu'on  ne  le  croit  habituellement,  et  qu'à  part  les  chapitres  23,  25,  26  et 
47,  on  trouve  assez  peu  de  points  de  rencontre  avec  l'oeuvre  de  Plutarque.  Dans  le 
Livre  II,  à  part  l'Apologie  qui  doit  être  traitée  séparément  à  cause  de  119  "véritables 
emprunts,"  le  nombre  des  emprunts  reste  sensiblement  le  même.  En  tenant  compte 
des  ajouts  suivant  l'édition  princeps,  ce  pourcentage  d'emprunts  demeure  à  peu  près 
similaire  dans  le  Livre  III. 

"Relations  entre  les  Essais  et  l'oeuvre  de  Plutarque"  confirme  l'analogie  de 
goûts  des  deux  auteurs.  L'histoire  était  pour  l'un  comme  pour  l'autre  un  moyen 
d'apprendre  à  se  connaître,  mais  aussi  la  méthode  de  Plutarque,  "enquérant  plutost 
qu'instruisant"  ne  pouvait  que  plaire  à  Montaigne:  affinités  de  style,  de  matière,  de 
méthode,  de  technique  (jeux  de  contradiction,  humour),  entre  autres.  L'auteur 
démontre  pourtant  qu'il  existe  ici  de  profondes  différences  "quant  à  la  conception 
de  l'oeuvre  chez  nos  écrivains.  Il  ne  s'agit  pas  seulement  de  la  place  qu'ils  y 
occupent  eux-mêmes";  pour  Plutarque,  mettre  en  lumière  des  vies  exemplaires  est 
faire  connaître  un  homme  meilleur.  C'est  une  biographie  de  l'exemple,  "une  attitude 
dogmatique".  Pour  Montaigne,  le  champ  de  recherche  est  l'individu,  conduisant  à 
une  biographie  de  l'anti-exemple,  "un  anti-dogmatisme  absolu". 

Le  chapitre  intitulé  "Les  procédés  techniques  de  l'appropriation  de  1' "em- 
prunt" est  divisé  en  trois  sections:  "Les  emprunts  textuels,"  "Le  dynamisme  de  la 
facture,"  et  "Points  particuliers,"  dans  laquelle  la  première  question  est  "Montaigne 
signale-t-il  ses  emprunts?".  La  tradition  veut  qu'il  ne  les  signale  que  très  vaguement 
ou  même  qu'il  les  cache.  Si  l'on  établit  une  distinction  entre  "emprunt"  et  "rémi- 
niscence," il  devient  clair  que  "quand  il  s'agit  d'un  emprunt,  Montaigne  désigne 
Plutarque  environ  soixante  fois".  On  ne  trouve  que  cent  réminiscences  sans  aucune 
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indication,  "mais  pour  toutes  les  autres,  Montaigne  trouve  le  moyen  de  signaler 
l'emprunt,  d'une  manière  ou  d'une  autre,"  et  se  voit  donc  exonéré. 

Une  oeuvre  aussi  ample  et  complexe  que  les  Essais  ne  peut  être  exempte 
d'erreurs,  et  "cela  était  loin  d'être  la  préoccupation  principale  de  Montaigne,"  qui 
citait  volontiers  sa  distraction  et  son  absence  de  mémoire.  L'altération  de  noms,  la 
confusion  d'une  image,  du  nom  d'un  tyran  pour  un  autre,  sont  malgré  tout  assez 
rares.  Konstantinovic  suggère  qu'avec  le  temps  "de  nombreuses  erreurs  se  sont 
révélées  être  des  fautes  d'interprétation".  Quant  aux  "Corrections  apportées  au 
travail  sur  Plutarque,"  elles  ont  pris  place  dès  1582  et  ont  continué  jusque  dans 
l'édition  de  Bordeaux,  où  elles  sont  nombreuses.  Bien  loin  de  changer  le  cours  de 
la  pensée  de  Montaigne,  elles  ne  visaient  qu'à  une  extrême  densité  de  l'expression. 
Finalement,  les  répétitions  qu'on  reprochait  à  Montaigne  et  "qu'on  rangeait  avec 
ses  oublis  et  ses  erreurs"  sont  examinées  dans  le  chapitre  intitulé  "Les  répétitions 
montaigniennes".  Konstantinovic  établit  alors  une  distinction  entre  les  "redites 
systématiquement  éliminées"  et  les  répétitions  voulues  "qui  subsistent  systémati- 
quement à  travers  les  Essais". 

Dans  la  conclusion  de  l'étude  ("L'authenticité  créatrice  et  l'attachement  à  la 
tradition"),  on  sent  l'auteur  à  bout  de  souffle.  Konstantinovic  souligne  le  paradoxe 
de  l'originalité  de  Montaigne  "au  delà  de  la  masse  de  ses  lectures  et  de  sa  technique 
littéraire  d'emprunts".  Tout  lecteur  assidu  de  Montaigne  est  convaincu  de  l'impor- 
tance littéraire  et  stylistique  des  emprunts,  dont  Konstantinovic  met  en  lumière  la 
fréquence  et  l'organisation.  Persuadée  que  l'ambiguïté  que  l'on  reproche  parfois  à 
Montaigne  provient  de  la  relation  entre  la  forme  extérieure  et  le  contenu  du  message 
des  Essais,  elle  rappelle  le  titre  de  son  étude  et  explique  que  la  relation  particulière 
entre  Montaigne  et  Plutarque  "découle  de  la  rencontre,  on  pourrait  presque  dire  du 
choc,  entre  une  affinité  littéraire  incontestable  et  la  réaction  d'une  personnalité  et 
d'une  originalité  puissante". 

L'édition  de  Montaigne  et  Plutarque  est  fort  belle  et  de  grande  qualité  et, 
malgré  la  densité  du  texte,  aisée  à  lire.  Quelques  coquilles  malencontreuses  ont 
échappé  à  l'éditeur,  mais  il  convient  ici  de  louer  le  choix  des  notes  en  bas  de  page. 
Ce  détail  est  d'importance  et  ajoute  au  plaisir  de  la  lecture. 

Montaigne  et  Plutarque  trouvera  place  dans  de  nombreuses  bibliographies. 
L'admiration  respectueuse  de  Konstantinovic  pour  son  sujet  convertira  peut-être 
même  quelques  sceptiques.  L'ampleur  de  la  recherche  n'échappera  à  personne. 
Cette  belle  étude,  remarquable  par  son  intégrité,  sa  minutie  et  son  organisation, 
constitue  un  outil  de  travail  précieux  pour  les  seizièmistes. 


REGINE  REYNOLDS-CORNELL,  Agnes  Scott  College 
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Berry,  Herbert.  Shakespeare' s  Playhouses.  New  York:  Ams  Press,  1987, 
Pp.  260. 

Shakespeare's  Playhouses  collects  six  essays  about  the  four  playhouses  in  which 
Shakespeare  had  at  least  a  financial  stake:  The  Theatre  in  Shoreditch,  the  Black- 
friars,  the  first  and  second  Globe.  These  essays,  all  of  them  fascinating  reading,  are 
not  easily  categorised.  As  Herbert  Berry  explains,  they  stem  from  a  central  principle 
of  scholarly  inquiry  in  these  matters:  most  of  what  we  know,  and  can  hope  to  know, 
comes  from  documents  about  something  else.  It  is  in  the  fall-out  that  the  interest 
lies. 

Thus,  the  chapter  on  the  lawsuit  concerning  the  second  Globe  is  concerned 
with  the  renewal  of  the  lease.  The  King's  Men,  who  had  rebuilt  the  Globe  at  great 
expense  after  the  fire  of  1613,  had  benefited  from  a  low  rental  and  wanted  the  lease 
renewed  on  moderate  terms.  The  owner.  Sir  Matthew  Brend,  thought  otherwise. 

The  issue  now  seemed  to  be  not  whether  the  King's  Men  would  stay  at  the  Globe 
after  Christmas,  1635,  but  how  much  they  would  pay  for  doing  so.  The  King's 
Men  meant  their  questions  to  show  that  the  rent  should  not  be  great  because  Brend 
would  be  much  enriched  when  he  finally  acquired  the  Globe.  Brend  meant  his 
questions  to  show  that  the  rent  had  always  been  too  low  and  that  when  he  should 
acquire  the  Globe  he  would  not  have  a  thing  worth  all  those  years  of  low  rent.  The 
arguments,  however,  were  tricky  for  both  sides.  The  King's  Men  had  to  establish 
that  the  Globe  was  worth  a  great  deal  on  one  hand  but  not  a  greatly  increased  rent 
on  the  other.  Brend  had  to  argue  that  the  Globe  was  not  worth  much  on  one  hand 
yet  a  large  increase  of  rent  on  the  other,  (p.  173) 

From  all  this,  we  learn  a  great  deal  concerning  the  construction  of  the  two 
Globes.  The  expert  witnesses,  naturally,  gave  diverse  evidence.  They  would.  Berry 
accepts  £1400  as  about  right  for  the  total  rebuilding  cost,  after  a  close  look  at  the 
scrap  value  of  the  materials  that  had  gone  into  it.  (How  thick  was  the  lead?  What  is 
'furre  Tymber'?)  One  feels,  as  so  often  in  this  book,  that  one  is  re-encountering 
issues  never  far  away  in  English  life.  Dealing  with  builders  on  the  vexed  question 
of  labour  and  materials  costs  is  one  of  them.  One  is  heartened  to  read  that  the  second 
Globe  added  to  property  values  in  the  neighbourhood:  one  witness  believed  'that 
the  building  of  the  Playhouse  hath  byn  an  advauncement  to  the  yeerely  value  of  all 
the  houses  thereunto  neere  adioyninge.'(p.  174) 

Getting  at  the  true  figures  for  theatre  costs  and  profits  is  impossible.  For  one 
thing,  the  co-mortgagors  of  the  Theatre,  Brayne  and  Burbage,  who  kept  a  'common 
box'  for  the  takings,  undoubtedly  cheated  each  other.  But  Herbert  Berry  has  looked 
hard  at  the  evidence,  and  reckons  that  the  Theatre  took  in  some  £5  a  week  and 
yielded  a  profit  of  perhaps  £190  a  year.  The  second  Globe  must  have  done 
substantially  better,  and  the  King's  Men  can  have  had  no  reason  to  regret  their 
capital  investment  following  the  (uninsured)  loss  of  the  first  Globe.  These  records 
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take  us  doser  to  the  core  of  what,  even  in  its  own  day,  was  the  great  debating  issue: 
how  much  does  a  theatre  cost  and  what  does  it  make? 

On  another  cast  into  the  mysterious  past,  we  follow  the  chain  of  reasoning 
based  on  a  telling  anecdote: 

This  Captaine  attending  and  accompanying  my  Lady  of  Essex  in  a  boxe  in  the 
playhouse  at  the  blackfryers,  the  said  lord  coming  upon  the  stage,  stood  before 
them  and  hindred  their  sight.  Captain  Essex  told  his  lord,  they  had  payd  for  their 
places  as  well  as  hee,  and  therefore  intreated  him  not  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefitt 
of  it.  Whereupon  the  lord  stood  up  yet  higher  and  hindred  more  their  sight.  Then 
Capt.  Essex  with  his  hand  putt  him  a  little  by.  The  lord  then  drewe  his  sword  and 
ran  full  butt  at  him,  though  hee  missed  him,  and  might  have  slain  the  Countesse 
as  well  as  him.  (pp.  48-49) 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  boxes  were  continuous  to  the  stage,  and  on  a 
level  with  it.  Berry  pursues  the  implications  for  the  construction  of  the  stage  and 
boxes  at  the  Blackfriars. 

In  what  is  an  important  find.  Berry  cites  an  account  of  a  performance  at  the 
Globe  in  August,  1634.  It  is  nearly  400  words  long,  and  is,  as  he  says,  'virtually  a 
little  review':  it  is  of  Hey  wood  and  Brome 's  Late  Lancashire  Witches.  This  piece 
is  'dramatic  journalism',  a  play  based  on  a  current  witchcraft  case.  Berry  thinks  it 
came  about  through  an  official  leak,  documents  concerning  the  depositions  being 
fed  to  the  dramatists  with  the  idea  of  heightening  anti-witch  feeling.  Laud,  the 
dominant  figure  in  the  Privy  Council,  would  have  seen  the  affair  of  the  Lancashire 
witches  as  symptomatic  of  puritanism  on  the  march.  One  can  point  to  more  recent 
examples  of  puritan  witch-hunting  in  that  region.  The  affair  moves,  in  these  pages, 
from  theatre  review  to  underground  history. 

It  is  the  archaeology  of  social  history  that  is  presented  here.  The  prolonged 
conflict  between  the  Zinzans  and  the  Shelleys,  as  engrossing  as  a  novel,  takes  us 
into  the  world  of  dower  rights  and  half-claims  to  enigmatic  legal  rights,  all  focused 
upon  the  Globe.  In  these  matters  Herbert  Berry  is  a  guide  of  unquestioned  excel- 
lence: astute,  dogged,  informed,  and  sceptical.  I  especially  liked  the  assessment  of 
Hollar's  work.  Hollar  the  maker  of  nine  maps  of  London.  One  is  drawn  into  the 
fascinating  and  insoluble  mysteries  of  the  scene  Hollar  and  others  saw  and  appar- 
ently drew.  And  yet:  'One  might.. .argue  that  on  three  occasions  he  drew  the  Globe 
not  because  he  thought  it  still  standing  but  because  he  liked  drawing  it.'  (p.  79)  So 
much  for  the  claims  of  a  gifted  draughtsman  to  reproduce  the  surfaces  of  actuality! 
This  book  is  the  scholarly  distillation  of  much  highly  targeted  labour.  From  it  one 
learns,  and  enjoys  learning. 

RALPH  BERRY,  University  of  Ottawa 
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Daniel  Kinney,  Editor,  The  Yale  Edition  of  the  Complete  Works  of  St.  Thomas 
More,  Volume  15,  In  Defense  of  Humanism:  Letter  to  Martin  Dorp,  Letter  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  Letter  to  Edward  Lee,  Letter  to  a  Monk,  with  a  New 
Text  and  Translation  ofHistoria  Richardi  Tertii.  New  Haven  and  London: 
Yale  University  Press,  1986.  Pp.  cliv,  658. 

Until  quite  recently,  two  Mores  strode  the  stages  of  popular  and  academic  imagina- 
tion. One  is  inseparable  from  Paul  Schofield's  masterful  portrayal  in  the  theatrical 
and  film  versions  of  Robert  Bolt's  A  Man  for  All  Seasons.  The  other  is  the 
oh-so-saintly  More  of  such  early  biographies  as  son-in-law  William  Roper's  The 
Lyfe  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Knighte.  Thanks  to  books  like  Alistair  Fox's  Thomas 
More:  History  and  Providence  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1984),  we  now  have 
something  more  akin  to  a  picture  of  "the  real  Thomas  More"  (G.R.  Elton,  "The  Real 
Thomas  More?"  in  Peter  Newman  Brooks,  té..  Reformation  Principle  and  Practice: 
Essays  in  Honour  of  Geoffrey  Dickens  [London:  Scholar  Press,  1980],  p.  24).  His 
was  a  much  more  complicated  personality  than  the  righteous  solitary  of  secular 
existentialism  or  of  Roman  Catholic  hagiography. 

Daniel  Kinney  recognizes  the  value  of  efforts  to  see  More  for  what  he  really 
was,  and  wants  further  to  complicate  the  picture.  He  stresses  the  "tactfully  vehement 
More  of  the  humanist  defenses"  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  understanding  More's 
apparent  metamorphosis  from  the  genial  man  of  letters  of  Utopia  to  the  vituperative 
polemicist  of  the  religious  diatribes  (p.  xviii).  This  view  informs  Kinney's  introduc- 
tion to  More's  letters  to  Dorp,  Oxford,  Lee,  and  the  monk,  John  Batmanson.  Sections 
on  "Historical  Contexts",  "Christian  Wisdom  and  Secular  Learning",  "Positive 
Theology  and  Erasmian  Reform",  "Structure,  Style,  and  More's  Readers",  "The 
History  of  the  Texts",  "Translations",  and  "A  Note  on  the  Texts",  locate  the  letters 
in  every  dimension  of  their  provenance  and  subsequent  transmission.  The  thorough- 
ness of  Kinney's  scholarship  does  not  prevent  him  from  bringing  alive  venerable 
controversies  between  the  old  and  new  guards  of  Renaissance  Christian  learning. 

Take  the  Letter  to  Dorp,  for  example.  Debates  about  the  merits  of  proposed 
Erasmian  reforms  of  the  theological  curriculum  at  the  University  of  Louvain  lie 
behind  it.  Through  Kinney,  we  eavesdrop  on  an  all  too  familiar  world  of  academic 
politicking.  The  voices  of  Lorenzo  Valla,  Poggio,  Dorp,  Meinard  Man,  John  Briart, 
Peter  Giles,  Rodolphus  Agricola,  Jerome  Busleyden,  Alard  of  Amsterdam,  Gerard 
Geldenhouwer,  Ammonio,  Ortwin  Gratius,  and  of  course,  Erasmus  and  More  ring 
as  true  and  various  —  and  frequently  as  sadly  pedantic  and  mean-spirited  —  as  the 
correspondence  pages  of  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  and  the  New  York  Review 
of  Books.  At  the  same  time,  by  carefully  collating  the  work  of  others,  most  notably 
Percy  Allen's  edition  of  Erasmus'  correspondence  and  Henry  De  Vocht's  history  of 
the  University  of  Louvain,  Kinney  straightens  out  potential  misunderstandings  over 
chronology  and  the  purported  motives  of  various  parties  to  the  fray.  He  presents  a 
very  thoroughly  documented,  though  laudably  readable  narrative  of  the  contretemps 
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between  Erasmus  and  Dorp,  and  More 's  role  in  mediating  it  by  suggesting  a 
personal,  rather  than  public  exchange  of  views  as  the  appropriate  path  of  reconcil- 
iation. Circles  of  charge  and  countercharge  radiate  out  from  personal  animosities 
between  the  Dutchmen,  polarizing  conservative  scholastics  and  reforming  human- 
ists at  Louvain,  and  soon  embroiling  the  academic  community  across  Europe.  It  is 
good  to  be  reminded  that  if  the  controversy,  though  mended  in  1517,  played  some 
part  in  sending  Dorp,  exhausted,  to  a  premature  grave  in  1525,  "a  whole  chorus  of 
Erasmians  mourned  his  passing"  (p.  xxvi).  The  other  Morean  letters  in  defense  of 
humanism  are  equally  well  contextualized. 

The  bulk  of  this  volume,  however,  is  given  over  to  Kinney's  fortunate  discov- 
ery, in  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale  in  Paris,  of  a  third  manuscript  of  More's  Latin 
history  of  Richard  II.  Not  available  to  Richard  Sylvester,  who  edited  the  Latin 
history  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Yale  edition,  this  manuscript  has  been  dated  to 
"the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century"  (p.  cxxxiv,  n.  2).  Rehearsing  familiar 
arguments  -  that  the  Latin  history  is  Cardinal  John  Morton's  work,  for  example,  not 
More's  at  all  -  Kinney  once  again  brings  to  bear  exhaustive  scholarship  in  a  "Textual 
History".  Apart  from  establishing  the  new  text,  his  principal  objective  is  to  modify 
significantly  Sylvester's  account  of  the  relationship  between  More's  Latin  and 
English  histories  of  Richard  II,  and  to  offer  a  new  family  tree  of  the  formative  and 
diffusion  stages  of  the  various  texts  in  a  scheme  of  "textual  contaminatio  or 
cross-pollination"  (p.  cxlviii).  Kinney  shies  away  from  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
rhetoric  of  the  Latin  history;  but  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  text  is  made  up 
of  direct  and  reported  speeches,  he  suggests,  indicates  that  whether  or  not  More  has 
in  mind  "a  serious  historical  purpose",  he  "is  engaged  in  the  stylistic  exercise  par 
excellence,  the  declaimer's  endeavour  to  make  the  best  case  pro  and  contra  for 
theses  where  one  or  the  other  position  could  normally  be  taken  for  granted"  (p.  ciii). 
"A  Note  on  the  Text"  rounds  out  Kinney's  introduction  to  the  new  text  of  the  Latin 
history  of  Richard  II. 

Throughout  this  collection  of  some  of  More's  less  celebrated,  though  still 
important,  writings,  Kinney  has  more  than  maintained  the  very  high  standards  of 
scholarship  we  have  come  to  expect  from  The  Yale  Edition  of  the  Complete  Works 
of  St.  Thomas  More.  Sometimes,  massive  new  editions  of  collected  works  seem 
self-indulgent.  The  Cornell  Wordsworth  comes  to  mind.  The  Yale  edition,  however, 
has  been  a  welcome  and  long  overdue  contribution  to  the  shelves.  As  with  other 
volumes,  these  translations  are  not  only  well-documented  and  annotated;  they  are 
eminently  readable.  Later  volumes  of  the  Yale  edition  now  include  "Addenda  et 
Corrigenda".  Allow  me  to  close  with  two:  delete  the  extra  "in"  from  the  tenth  line 
of  p.  xliii;  and  should  not  "text  of  experience"  on  p.  Ixix  read  "test  of  experience"? 


JAMIE  S.  SCOTT,  Ycrrk  University 
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Walter  Stephens.  Giants  in  Those  Days:  Folklore,  Ancient  History  and 
Nationalism.  Lincoln  and  London:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1989. 
Pp.  xii,  456. 

Walter  Stephens  argues  in  this  bulky  and  important  contribution  to  Rabelais  studies 
that  the  giant  Gargantua  was  not  a  timeless  figure  of  folklore  as  Bakhtin  and 
nationalistic  French  scholars  of  an  earlier  generation  held,  but,  in  line  with  Susan 
Stewart's  speculations,  an  already  commodified  product  of  early  book  publishing 
for  an  urban  audience.  Stephens  goes  on  to  locate  a  serious  Renaissance  interest  in 
gigantology  among  genealogical  apologists  like  Annius  of  Viterbo,  who  made 
spurious  claims  of  Noachic  origin  to  satisfy  the  hegemonic  ambitions  of  powerful 
ruling  families.  Jean  Lemaire  de  Belges  in  the  Illustration  and  Symphorien  Cham- 
pier  continue  the  apologetic  tradition,  mutatus  mutandis,  in  the  name  of  French 
ascendancy.  Lemaire 's  giants,  like  Annius',  of  necessity  embody  not  the  alterity  of 
brute  power  and  wildness,  but,  anticipating  Rabelais'  humanist  and  evangelical 
giants,  who  are  described  as  creators,  guardians  and  transmitters  of  technology  and 
high  culture.  The  jolly  genealogical  giant  runs  afoul,  however,  of  theological 
practices  (whose  outlines  emerge  less  clearly  in  Stephens'  study)  which  perforce 
dealt  with  Old  Testament  giants  as  the  generational  links  of  Biblical  history  were 
mapped  out,  especially  as  they  impinged  on  the  genealogy  of  Christ. 

Stephens  asserts  that  Rabelais  was  familiar  with  the  genealogical  claims  of 
Annius  and  Lemaire  by  virtue  of  the  prominence  accorded  to  the  mock  genealogy 
of  the  eponymous  giant  in  Pantagruel,  although  Rabelais'  copious  text  nowhere 
shows  concrete  evidence  of  borrowing  from  these  putative  sources.  The  non-gene- 
alogical, but  decidedly  gigantic  Chroniques  Gargantuines,  which  Rabelais'  narrator 
Alcofrybas  appropriates  and  derides  in  the  Pantagruel  prologue,  purportedly  serve, 
so  Stephens  would  have  it,  as  a  metaphor  for  Annian  pretentions  to  scripturality 
which  Rabelais  condemns.  Why  then  should  Rabelais  not  be  more  open  about  the 
"real  butt"  of  his  satire?  If  Lemaire 's  Gallic  pseudo-history  was  too  close  to  home, 
surely  Annius'  Etruscan  fabulations  were  fair  and  safe  game.  Were  there  no  other 
texts,  whether  popular,  historical  or  pious  that  distorted  Biblical  genealogy  or  made 
claims  of  scripturality  in  order  to  legitimate  a  cause?  Is  the  key  term  of  the  debate 
"giants"  or  "veracity"  and,  if  the  latter,  what  is  the  relative  weight  given  to 
allegorical  as  opposed  to  literal  truth?  Is  Rabelais  perhaps  not  taking  satirical  aim 
less  at  a  specific  work  or  set  of  works  than  at  a  certain  kind  of  reading?  In  attempting 
to  establish  a  serious  intellectual  pedigree  for  Rabelais'  good  giants,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  Stephens  does  not  step  into  an  Annian  quagmire  of  his  own.  His  argument 
runs  up  against  both  Edwin  Duval's  recent  claim  of  serious  Christological  typology 
underlying  Pantagruel's  gigantic  genealogy  and  the  outright  patriotic  royalism  of 
Gargantua.  Stephens  is  aware  of  these  objections  and  others,  which  he  meets  head 
on  -  if  anything,  there  is  too  much  old-fashioned  scholarly  skirmishing  in  his  pages 
-  so  the  reader  may  have  the  pleasure  of  adjudicating  these  quarrels  herself. 
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In  the  course  of  his  richly  detailed  and  learned  argument,  Stephens  makes  some 
telling  points:  the  untrustworthiness  of  Alcofrybas,  for  example,  which  supports 
Gérard  Defaux's  claims  of  a  sophistical  narrator;  the  typological  role  played  by 
Noah,  overlooked  by  Duval;  the  presence  of  Nimrod's  name,  nim  broth  in  Panurge's 
Babelic  discourse,  etc.  Above  all,  Stephens  raises  larger,  highly  relevant,  but 
neglected  questions  about  Renaissance  historiography,  popular  culture,  the  quest 
for  origins,  nationalism,  power  and  legitimacy  that  should  challenge  Rabelaisian 
scholars  for  some  time.  (The  large  green  finger  on  the  rear  inner  flap  of  the  dust 
jacket  -  constantly  juxtaposed  to  the  real  flesh  of  my  puny  finger  -  is  a  wonderfully 
unsettling  bit  of  authentic  pop-Rabelaisian  humour.) 


PHILIP  R.  BERK,   University  of  Rochester 
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*  The  next  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  will  be  held 
on  May  31,  June  1  and  2,  1993  at  Carleton  University,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Papers 
related  to  the  following  topics  are  especially  welcome:  Language  and  style  in 
Middle  French;  Cultural  encounter:  1492  and  after;  The  question  of  race  in  the 
early  modern  period;  Images  and  perceptions  of  Henry  IV;  The  Jesuits  Rela- 
tions: A  Renaissance  text;  The  Middle  Ages  in  the  Renaissance;  The  Council 
of  Trent.  For  more  information,  please  contact  Prof.  Don  Beecher,  Department 
of  English,  Carleton  University,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada  KIS  5B6. 

*  La  Société  Canadienne  d'Etudes  de  la  Renaissance  tiendra  son  congrès  annuel 
les  31  mai,  1^"^  et  2  juin  1993  à  l'Université  Carleton,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Les  sujets 
suivants  seront  abordés:  Etudes  de  langue  et  de  style  en  moyen  français;  La 
question  de  la  race  à  la  Renaissance;  Les  contacts  culturels:  1492  et  après; 
Images  et  perceptions  d"Henri  IV;  Les  Relations  des  Jésuites:  un  texte  de  la 
Renaissance;  Le  Moyen  Age  dans  la  Renaissance;  Le  Concile  de  Trente.  Pour 
de  plus  amples  renseignements,  communiquer  avec  M.  Don  Beecher,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  Carleton  University,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada  KIS  5B6. 

*  Women  in  the  Renaissance  Newsletter,  for  interested  scholars  in  art  history, 
history,  literature,  and  other  fields.  For  a  subscription,  send  US$5  along  with 
your  name,  address,  affiliation,  and  research  interests  to:  Margaret  Mikesell, 
Department  of  English,  John  Jay  College,  CUNY,  445  W.  59th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10019,  USA. 

*  CALL  FOR  PAPERS  -Albion's  Classicism:  The  Visual  Arts  in  Britain 
1550-1660.  A  Conference  organized  by  the  Paul  Mellon  Centre  for  Studies  in 
British  Art  and  the  Warburg  Institute,  to  be  held  at  the  Warburg  Institute  in 
London,  England,  on  19-20  November  1993.  Abstracts  must  be  submitted  by 
15th  March  1993  to  Prof.  Brian  Allen,  Director  of  Studies,  Paul  Mellon  Centre 
for  Studies  in  British  Art,  20  Bloomsbury  Square,  London  WCIA  2NP,  En- 
gland. 
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*  A  conference  on  Emblem  Studies  is  to  be  held  on  16-20  August  1993  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  For  more  information,  please  contact,  Prof.  Daniel 
Russell,  Department  of  French  &  Italian,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15260,  USA. 

*  Scotland  and  its  European  Connections.  A  conference  organized  by  the 
International  Association  for  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Scottish  Laguage  and 
Literature,  to  be  held  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  16-22  August  1993.  For  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Prof.  Ken  Simpson,  Centre  for  Scottish  Cultural  Studies, 
University  of  Strathclyde,  Livingstone  Tower,  26  Richmond  Street,  Glasgow 
Gl  IXH,  Scotland. 

*The  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  will  be  holding  a  conference  on  "Renais- 
sance Venice:  Continuity  and  Change"  at  the  Folger  Library  in  Washington  on 
1-2  October  1993.  For  further  information,  please  contact  Benjamin  G.  Kohl, 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  12601,  USA. 

*Le  prochain  congrès  de  l'Association  Internationale  des  Etudes  Néo-Latines 
aura  lieu  à  Bari  en  Italie,  du  29  août  au  3  septembre  1994.  Le  thème  de  ce  congrès 
sera  "L'impact  de  l'humanisme  italien:  continuation  et  transformations".  Toute 
proposition  de  communication  doit  parvenir,  avant  le  31  mars  1993,  à  M.  de 
Nichilo,  Dipartimento  di  Italianistica,  Université  di  Bari,  70121  Bari,  Italie. 
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EDITORIAL 


Ce  numéro  de  Renaissance  et  Ré- 
forme est  exemplaire  à  plus  d'un  égard. 
Nous  vous  y  présentons  une  multiplicité 
des  approches  et  des  disciplines  qui  fait, 
depuis  près  de  trente  ans,  la  marque  de 
notre  revue.  Cette  multiplicité  constitue 
notre  façon  à  nous  de  traiter  la  Renais- 
sance, autant  dans  ses  manifestations  lit- 
téraires et  son  déroulement  historique 
que  dans  ses  découvertes  scientifiques  et 
ses  inquiétudes  religieuses.  Elle  nous 
permet  donc  de  rassembler  des  textes 
touchant  plusieurs  disciplines,  comme 
c'est  le  cas  ici  dans  l'étude  minutieuse  de 
la  vie  du  clergé  aristocratique  en  Italie 
que  nous  offre  Pierre  Hurtubise,  le  tra- 
vail sur  les  notions  d'exil  et  de  séparation 
chez  Joachim  du  Bellay  dans  l'article  de 
Miriella  Melara,  ou  encore  l'analyse  de 
la  lutte  entre  les  sexes  qui  fonde,  à  travers 
la  masculinité  de  Dieu,  le  grand  poème 
de  Spenser.  Mais  il  y  a  plus.  Car  la  plu- 
ridisciplinarité  habite  d'autres  textes. 
C'est  le  cas  très  certainement  de  l'excel- 
lente étude  d'Edward  Benson  sur  la  per- 
tinence du  langage  économique  dans  les 
Essais  de  Montaigne.  C'est  sans  doute  la 
menace  qui  plane  sur  notre  monde  mo- 
derne qui  nous  force  à  oeuvrer  sur  tous 
les  fronts  et  à  redécouvrir  malgré  nous 
l'esprit  de  système  que  les  intellectuels 
renaissants  admiraient  tant  chez  les  An- 
ciens et  qu'ils  tentaient  d'insuffler, 
comme  Francis  Bacon  rêvant  dans  sa 
Nouvelle  Atlantide,  à  un  nouveau  monde 
en  instance  de  naître. 


This  issue  of  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  in  many  ways  exemplifies 
the  true  mandate  of  our  journal.  A  rich- 
ness of  disciplines  and  methods  can  be 
found  in  these  pages.  This  multiplicity 
has  been  over  the  past  thirty  years  the 
trademark  of  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion. It  is  our  own  way  of  dealing  with 
the  Renaissance  as  a  literary  or  historical 
subject,  as  well  as  a  period  of  intense 
scientific  and  religious  questioning.  We 
always  welcome  articles  coming  from 
various  disciplines,  as  is  the  case  here 
with  Pierre  Hurtubise 's  meticulous  in- 
vestigation of  the  aristocratic  clergy  in 
Italy,  or  Miriella  Melara 's  study  of  the 
concepts  of  exile  and  separation  in  Les 
regrets  by  Joachim  du  Bellay,  or  Jennifer 
Laws'  analysis  of  the  struggle  for  power 
between  male  and  female  in  Spenser's 
Cantos  ofMutabilitie.  But  the  emphasis 
is  also  on  multidisciplinarity,  a  concept 
well  represented  in  Edward  Benson's 
excellent  article  on  the  pertinence  of  the 
economic  discourse  in  Montaigne's  Es- 
says. It  seems  that  our  modem  world, 
perhaps  under  the  threat  of  total  annihila- 
tion, is  about  to  rediscover  the  wealth  of 
the  multiple  and  the  heterogeneous, 
which  Renaissance  thinkers  so  clearly 
associated  with  their  decadence  and 
which  they  strove,  like  Francis  Bacon  in 
his  Nova  Atlantis,  to  transform  into  a 
discourse  on  a  new  world. 


Du  Bellay  and  the  Inscription  of  Exile 

MIRIELLA  MELARA 

In  Les  Regrets  Joachim  Du  Bellay  uses  the  notions  of  exile  and  separation 
to  articulate  his  position  on  the  importance  of  invention  and  originality.^ 
Exile  has  to  do  with  leaving  one's  "home,"  with  distancing  oneself  from 
familiar  and  intimate  surroundings.  Exile  may  be  a  form  of  punishment  or  a 
condition  imposed  from  an  outside  "authority."  Self-imposed  exile  (that  is, 
a  desired  physical/geographical  or  even  ideological  separation)  is 
symptomatic  of  a  need  to  differ  and  to  negate  (that  which  is  being  rejected 
or  left  behind).  In  Les  Regrets,  and  even  as  early  as  Olive  and  La  Deffence 
et  illustration  de  la  langue  francoy se.  Du  Bellay  expresses  both  a  concern 
and  fascination  with  exile  and  separation.  In  the  Deffence  he  defines  the 
Renaissance  poet  as  a  writer  who  is  temporally  exiled;  the  fate  of  the  French 
poet  is  to  be  always,  already  separated  from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
masters  (and  thus  from  a  period  of  literary  excellence),  "...tout  ainsi  que  se 
feut  le  plus  louable  aux  Anciens  de  bien  inventer,  aussi  est  ce  le  plus  utile 
de  bien  immiter,  mesmes  à  ceux  dont  la  Langue  n'est  encor'  bien  copieuse 
&  riche. "^  Those  who  arrive  too  late  must  be  satisfied  to  imitate. 

Imitation  brings  little  satisfaction  to  the  poet  interested  in  exploring  the 
sources  and  limits  of  the  poetic  self  in  the  face  of  a  literary  past  that 
overwhelms  him.  "Les  larges  campaignes  Greques  et  Latines  sont  déjà  si 
pleines,  que  bien  peu  reste  d'espace  vide."-^  It  is  true  that  this  passage  ends 
on  a  rather  pessimistic  note,'*  indicating  that  all  attempts  at  finding  a  bit  of 
this  "espace  vide"  are  perhaps  futile.  Reaching  this  untouched,  empty  literary 
space  remains  Du  Bellay 's  goal  nonetheless.  But  for  Du  Bellay,  literary 
excellence  (founding  itself  on  invention  and  not  imitation)  is  attainable 
through  a  series  of  "exiles"  or  what  could  be  called  "espacements."  The 
desired  "espace  vide"  seems  only  to  be  accessible  (but  there  are  no  guaran- 
tees) if  the  poet  "s'espace,"  if  a  space  or  separation  exists  between  the  poet 
and  non-poets,  the  poet  and  his  "home,"  the  poet  and  his  past  or  the  poet  and 
himself;  that  is,  literary  success  seems  ony  to  be  possible  if  the  poet  is  always, 
already  "in  exile."^  In  Les  Regrets,  despairing  over  his  so-called  exile  in 
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Rome,  the  poet  views  writing  as  a  way  of  shoring  up  spaces  that  separate  and 
distance  him  from  the  things  he  cherishes  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  way  of 
setting  himself  apart  (filling  in  his  own  proper  space)  from  a  Ronsard  (and 
other  poets  characterized  by  a  style  "haut"  or  "éloquent").  This  very  state  of 
exile  is  the  sine  qua  non  for  the  writing  project  itself. 

In  the  Deffence  Du  Bellay  had  already  maintained  that  the  act  of  writing 
requires  a  certain  kind  of  "espacement"  or  separation  on  the  part  of  the  poet. 
The  "don  poétique"  is  necessary  but  not  sufficient  for  poetic  creation,  thus 
the  serious  poet  must  separate  himself  from  the  comforts  and  distractions  of 
life  by  laboring  arduously  over  his  verse,  in  the  solitude  and  silence  of  his 
room.  He  should  also  be  able  to  endure  hunger,  thirst  and  long  hours  without 
rest.  The  poet,  "comme  mort  en  soymesmes,"^  must  deny  the  physical  part  of 
the  self  so  that  all  attention  may  be  focused  on  the  creative  faculties.  He  also 
needs  to  dedicate  a  significant  part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  ancient  languages 
and  texts.  Finally,  if  the  poet  has  been  able  to  join  successfully  inspiration 
and  art,  his  work  will  be  considered  qualitatively  separate  from  the  common; 
it  will  be  "digne  de  l'immortalité."  Creative  success,  therefore,  is  a  function 
of  the  poet's  ability  to  separate  mind  and  body  and  to  negate  or  exile  one  half 
of  himself.^  The  poet  becomes  a  veritable  writing  machine  that  must  distance 
itself  from  all  interference.  Although  inspiration  brings  the  first  "impétuosité 
et  ardeur  d'écrire,"  there  is  nothing  impetuous  about  the  process  of  writing 
as  it  is  viewed  in  the  Deffence.  Writing  entails  editing  and  re-editing  and  a 
constant  manipulation  of  words  and  imagery;  to  write  is  to  labor.  Du  Bellay 
is  clearly  concerned  with  the  way  the  poetic  self  transforms  itself  into  a  written 
entity,  the  way  the  poetic  voice  "s'espace."^  Let  us  examine  the  means 
through  which  Du  Bellay  articulates  space  and  writing  in  Les  Regrets  in  his 
attempt  to  stake  out  his  own  poetic  territory. 

In  Les  Regrets  this  linguistic  "working  through"  or  refinement  is  no 
longer  as  important  because  a  different  esthetic  takes  its  place.  Indeed,  place 
itself  is  an  important  issue  in  Les  Regrets  for  Du  Bellay  makes  explicit  the 
fact  that  he  is  writing  from  a  new  location,  from  the  very  city  that  must  compel 
him  to  confront  the  presence/absence  of  the  ancients  with  graphic  vividness. 
Although  the  monuments  lay  in  ruin,  the  texts  outlast  the  destruction  of  time 
and  thus  keep  alive  the  spirits  of  the  literary  masters.^  And  no  matter  how 
crowded  this  "campaignes"  of  books  seems  to  be,  that  which  is  not  to  be  found 
there  is  Du  Bellay  himself,  that  is  to  say,  his  story,  the  representation  of  his 
poetic  self.  The  Roman  experience,  that  is,  the  experience  of  physical  exile 
serves  as  the  "pretext"  to  the  questioning  of  that  poetic  self,  a  questioning  of 
what  that  self  could  be  if  it  were  to  be  defined  by  different  circumstances  and 
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if  the  past  that  structures  and  determines  it  were  to  be  de-emphasized  or  even 
negated.  ^^  In  attempting  to  define  his  own  small  space  within  literary  tradi- 
tion, Du  Bellay  stakes  out  an  'autobiographical'  writing  space.  The  term 
*  autobiography'  is  not  used  here  in  the  very  narrow,  prescriptive  sense  of  a 
Philippe  Lejeune  for  example.^ ^  Les  Regrets  is  auto-biographical  because 
through  its  sonnets  emerges  a  "graphic"  ^^  representation  of  a  poetic  self  (even 
if  the  life  of  that  self  is  radically  reduced  to  a  negation  or  a  "refus").  The  "I" 
is  translated/sublated  into  the  written  "matter"  of  the  work.  Instead  of  a  story 
of  a  life  we  find  a  story  of  writing;  ^^  the  poet  continually  points  to  a  certain 
process  that  he  will  follow  in  his  "new"  poetry.  As  Floyd  Gray  explains, 

Du  Bellay  n'est  jamais  immergé  dans  le  sujet  du  moi;  il  s'en  détache  pour 
le  contempler  à  une  certaine  distance,  comme  une  écriture  à  ac- 
complir. .  .il  reste  en  deçà  de  son  sujet,  c'est-à-dire  qu'il  glose  la  manière 
dont  il  va  le  traiter,  mais  sans  y  pénétrer:  il  fait  d'avance  le  procès  de  ce 
qu'il  ne  fera  pas.^"* 

The  "moi"  therefore  is  always  deferred;  writing  can  never  "capture"  it  or 
coincide  with  it  but  the  poet  writes  himself  ("s'écrit")  nevertheless.  Du  Bellay 
takes  to  the  extreme  the  Montaignian  predicament  (and  indeed  the  predica- 
ment of  all  representations  of  the  self): 

Je  ne  me  tiens  pas  bien  en  ma  possession  et  disposition.  Le  hasard  y  a 
plus  de  droict  que  moy...je  ne  me  trouve  pas  ou  je  me  cherche;  et  me 
trouve  plus  par  rencontre  que  par  l'inquisition  de  mon  jugement.^^ 

The  "I"  too  is  seen  as  a  process,  that  is  to  say  as  a  writer  in  process,  observing 
and  questioning  himself  and  his  "métier"  through  his  writing. 

Du  Bellay  concludes  in  Les  Regrets  that  his  former  self  no  longer  exists; 
forced  to  live  and  work  in  Rome,  he  has  forsaken  his  language,  his  vocation, 
his  home  and  friends.  He  has  no  choice  but  to  speak  Latin,  "changeant  à 
I'estranger  mon  naturel  langage... afin  d'estre  entendu... "^^  Even  Ovid,  he 
points  out,  (whose  influence  throughout  Les  Regrets  has  been  well  docu- 
mented) was  obliged  to  adopt  another  language  in  exile.  "Qui  me  pourra 
reprendre...? "(10,68)  Seeing  himself  as  a  virtual  prisoner  in  a  foreign  land 
(that  is,  exiled  at  the  hands  of  an  'authority'  beyond  his  control).  Du  Bellay 's 
very  definition  of  himself  has  changed: 

Ton  Du  Bellay  n'est  plus.  Ce  n'est  plus  qu'une  souche 
Qui  dessus  un  ruisseau  d'un  doz  courbé  se  couche, 
Et  n'a  plus  rien  de  vif,  qu'un  petit  de  verdeur.(21,86) 
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He  also  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  he  can  never  again  be  the  poet  he  once 
was:  "Et  que  ce  que  j'estois,  plus  estre  je  ne  puis,/  Aiant  perdu  mon  temps, 
&  ma  jeunesse  encore."(42,110)  A  splitting  or  separating  of  the  self  has 
occurred  between  Du  Bellay-past  and  Du  Bellay-present.^^  When  address- 
ing "marastre  nature"  the  poet  asks:  "Pourquoy  ne  m'as  tu  fait  de 
moymesme  le  maistre,/  Pour  suivre  ma  raison  et  vivre  du  tout 
mien?"(45,113)  Not  being  master  of  oneself  implies  that  one  is  out  of 
control,  out  of  one's  own  control,  or  "hors  soi."  This  feeling  of  being 
outside  of  oneself  may  be  closely  linked  to  the  fact  that  he  is  outside  of  his 
native  territory,  outside  the  very  language  that  defined  his  poetic  vocation. 
The  lord  has  become  vassal. 

Maintenant  la  Fortune  est  maistresse  de  moy, 
Et  mon  coeur  qui  souloit  estre  maistre  de  soy, 
Est  serf  de  mille  maulx  &  regrets  qui  m'ennuyent.(6,62) 

At  times  it  would  even  seem  that  being  "maître  de  soi"  is  a  function  of  whether 
or  not  one  is  "chez  soi." 

O  qu'heureux  est  celuy  qui  peult  passer  son  aage 

Entre  pareils  à  soy!  &  qui  sans  fiction, 

Sans  crainte,  sans  envie,  &  sans  ambition 

Regne  paisiblement  en  son  pauvre  mesnage!... 

Son  principal  espoir  ne  depend  que  de  luy, 

II  est  sa  court,  son  roy,  sa  faveur,  &  son  maistre...  (38,106) 

It  is  this  positing  of  a  divided  and  dependent  self  that  puts  into  question 
the  very  definition  of  the  poetic  self  and  of  his  vocation.  If  he  cannot  be 
his  own  master  he  will  ultimately  claim  not  to  need  or  want  any;  he  will 
claim  to  exile  himself  from  all  poets  and  texts.  As  we  shall  see.  Du  Bellay 's 
Regrets  can  be  read  as  an  attempt  to  re-establish  a  certain  "maîtrise"  of  the 
self  on  foreign  territory  where  past  rules  and  truths  no  longer  apply. 

For  Du  Bellay,  writing  and  developing  poetry  (in  one's  own  tongue) 
is  tantamount  to  acquiring  the  nurturing  and  growth  attainable  only  "at 
home."  Great  poetry  (the  kind  that  is  "digne  de  l'immortalité"  and  possible 
only  for  the  past  Du  Bellay)  can  only  be  written  "at  home"  for  it  is  in  this 
spiritual  and  physical  place  that  the  poet  is  unified  in  body  and  soul,  soil 
and  tongue,  and  given  the  proper  environment  in  which  to  create  and  be 
properly  rewarded. 
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Ce  pendant  que  la  court  mes  ouvrages  lisoit, 

Et  que  la  soeur  du  Roy,  l'unique  Marguerite, 

Me  faisant  plus  d'honneur  que  n'estoit  mon  mérite. 

De  son  bel  oeil  divin  mes  vers  favorisoit, 

Une  fureur  d'esprit  au  ciel  me  conduisoit 

D'une  aile  qui  la  mort  &  les  siècles  évite, 

Et  le  docte  troppeau  qui  sur  Parnasse  habite. 

De  son  feu  plus  divin  mon  ardeur  attisoit. 

Ores  je  suis  muet,  comme  on  voit  la  Prophète 

Ne  sentant  plus  le  Dieu,  qui  la  tenoit  sujette, 

Perdre  soudainement  la  fureur  &  la  voix. 

Et  qui  ne  prend  plaisir  qu'un  Prince  luy  commande? 

L'honneur  nourrit  les  arts,  &  la  Muse  demande 

Le  theatre  du  peuple,  &  la  faveur  des  Roys.(7,64)^^ 

Living  away  from  home  brings  a  sense  of  loss  and,  ultimately,  fragmentation 
and  disillusionment  because  the  poet's  creative  "environment"  has  changed. 
Du  Bellay  would  like  to  maintain  that  there  exists  a  certain  "identité  à  soi" 
and  virtuosity  possible  only  in  one's  own  language,  in  one's  own  home;  one 
cannot  properly  "be  oneself  without  it.  His  poetic  endeavor  in  Les  Regrets 
may  indeed  be  viewed  as  a  continual  effort  to  feel  "at  home."^^  Existing 
outside  of  its  milieu,  the  self  is  posited  as  autonomous  and  free  to  define  itself 
in  its  own  tongue,  according  to  its  new  "circumstances."  The  poet  in  fact 
represents  himself  as  a  victim  of  circumstance: 

Si  je  n'ai  plus  la  faveur  de  la  Muse, 
Et  si  mes  vers  se  trouvent  imparfaits. 
Le  lieu,  le  temps,  l'aage  ou  je  les  ay  faits. 
Et  mes  ennuis  leur  serviront  d'excuse. (46) 

Claiming  to  be  the  homeless  and  museless  poet.  Du  Bellay  will  attempt  to 
inscribe  his  autograph  in  a  place  that  already  bears  too  many  names  and  too 
many  traces  of  the  past.  The  poet  himself  is  a  product  of  those  past  incriptions. 
As  Floyd  Gray  observes,  "Le  je  qui  parle  est  un  leurre  puisque  tout  imprégné 
des  écrits  qui  le  déterminent."-^^  Nevertheless,  the  exiled  poetic  self  proceeds 
as  if  he  were  unique. 

In  Rome  Du  Bellay  clearly  experiences  a  nostalgia  for  a  lost  period 
of  human  excellence.  The  "new"  Rome,  the  "siège  de  l'Eglise,"  is  defined 
by  vice  and  corruption  and,  in  the  "old"  Rome,  the  great  monuments  of  the 
past  resemble  "un  grand  monceau  pierreux. "(80, 155)  The  great  masters 
have  given  way  to  the  great  liars  and  flatterers  and  Rome's  impressive 
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monuments  are  crumbling  into  indistinguishable  pieces  of  rock.^^  Du 
Bellay  shows  in  Les  Antiquitez  that  to  look  at  Rome  is  to  look  upon  a 
funerary  monument: 

Rome  n'est  plus,  et  si  T architecture 
Quelque  umbre  encor  de  Rome  fait  revoir, 
C'est  comme  un  corps  par  magique  scavoir 
Tiré  de  nuict  hors  de  sa  sepulture.(5,278) 

The  remaining  architectural  monuments  function  as  the  memory  traces  of  that 
unattainable  past.  By  confronting  the  Roman  ruins,  the  Roman  sepulture,  one 
is  compelled  to  recall  one's  own  mortality  and  call  into  question  the  pos- 
sibility of  immortality.  If  the  great  and  strong  can  fall  so  quickly  what  can  be 
said  of  the  weak  and  powerless?  And  literary  monuments,  are  they  not  as 
fragile  as  the  architectural  ones  since  decay  and  destruction  are  inevitable? 
In  Les  Antiquitez  Du  Bellay  cites  one  exception  to  time's  destruction: 
writing.  Writing  is  viewed  as  a  vehicle  for  the  resurrection  of  dead  spirits  and 
forgotten  memories.  The  written  word  may  be  copied  and  disseminated  and 
is  in  fact  more  "resistant"  than  Rome's  monuments.-^^ 

Le  corps  de  Rome  en  cendre  est  devallé, 
Et  son  esprit  rejoindre  s'est  allé 
Au  grand  esprit  de  ceste  masse  ronde. 
Mais  ses  escripts,  qui  son  loz  le  plus  beau 
Malgré  le  temps  arrachent  du  tumbeau, 
Font  son  idole  errer  parmy  le  monde.(5,278) 

Writing,  for  Du  Bellay,  has  the  power  to  resurrect  that  which  is  nonmaterial 
(i.e.  "loz")  and  therefore  enduring.  Writing  is  at  the  same  time  corporality  (of 
the  letter)  and  spirituality  (of  the  meaning).  The  "graphic"  sign  is  both  body 
and  spirit  and  the  activity  of  writing,  in  and  of  itself,  performs  a  life-giving 
and  life-sustaining  process.  Writing  gives  life  to  that  which  is  being  repre- 
sented/resurrected as  well  as  to  the  poet  himself.  It  is  with  this  view  of  writing 
that  Du  Bellay  attempts  to  re-appropriate  the  poetic  self. 

In  Les  Regrets  he  specifically  designates  his  writing  project  as  a  journal 
-  that  is,  mere  notations  of  and  comments  on  lived  experience.  Disguises  and 
"riche  peinture"  veil  and  postpone  the  truth  while  spontaneity  and  immediacy 
guarantee  it.-^^  He  defines  his  writing  as  something  random  and  aimless;  it 
supposedly  has  no  pre-determined  course:  "j'escris  à  I'adventure."  (1,54)  But 
what  kind  of  poetry  would  that  be? 
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Comme  de  l'arbre  on  voit  naistre  le  fruict, 

Ainsi  les  fruicts  que  la  douleur  produict 

Sont  les  souspirs  et  les  larmes  non  feinctes.(51) 

His  argument  could  be  summarized  as  follows:  Just  as  the  tree  bears  fruit 
(naturally),  the  poet's  pain  will  produce  true,  poetic  lamentations  embodied 
in  verbalized  regrets.  These  products  are  "non  feinctes"  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  originate  from  pain  and  are  the  manifestations  and  the  reactions  of 
passion.  "Je  me  contenteray  de  simplement  escrire  /  Ce  que  la  passion 
seulement  me  fait  dire. "(4,59)  Poetry  seems  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  level 
with  passion,  that  is,  with  the  immediate,  human  and  corporal  suffering.  To 
speak  of  passion,  is  also  to  evoke  the  idea  (originating  from  a  common  root) 
of  passivity.  The  poet  is  "affected"  by  his  passion  -  he  is  "impressed"  by  it. 
He,  in  turn,  translates  or  sublates  that  passion  into  linguistic  form  and 
continues  the  inscription  process.  Passivity/passion  is  transformed  into  ac- 
tivity. Du  Bellay 's  new  source  of  inspiration  (what  he  calls  "une  fureur  plus 
basse")  could  not  be  further  divorced  from  the  divine  and  the  rarefied.  Poetic 
writing  is  interwoven  in  a  cause  and  effect  relationship  with  life  and  passion.-^"* 
Michel  Deguy  offers  the  following  remarks: 

. .  .par  ce  pleur,  en  tant  que  ce  pleur,  le  poétique  n'est  plus  la  rareté,  mais 
le  chant  encore,  un  nouveau  chant  "jour  et  nuit,"  inmanquable.  Toute 
heure  étant  lamentable  est  pour  le  poème;  la  poésie  est  entrée  dans  une 
nouvelle  égahté  à  la  vie.  En  renonçant  à  l'exception,  il  voit  se  reformer 
comme  nouvel  élément  de  la  navigation  poétique  l'entier  du  vivre  en  tant 
que  déserte  de  la  muse.^^ 

It  is  clear  that  this  conception  of  poetry  is  based  on  naivete,  a  topos  valorized 
by  the  Pléiade.  Naivete  was  not  only  a  quality  of  the  best  poetry  -  naturalness, 
spontaneousness,  and  rightness  -  but  also  the  very  essence  of  language  which 
could  only  be  fully  exploited  by  native  speakers.^^  It  is  a  quality  held  up  in 
opposition  to  imitation  and  artificiality.  Although  it  is  evident  that  Du  Bellay, 
in  the  sections  quoted  above,  is  simply  "borrowing"  from  accepted  dogma,  it 
can  also  be  said  that  he  is  attempting  to  take  naivete  to  the  extreme.  He  plays 
with  the  idea  that  the  notion  of  "the  natural"  taken  to  the  extreme  may  be  a 
type  of  "gut-level"  reaction  or  expression  through  words  that  do  not  need  to 
be  embellished,  re-arranged,  or  re-thought.^'^  True  pain  cannot  be  feigned;  its 
manifestation  cannot  be  repressed  or  mediated  and  the  regret  is  thus  the  most 
sincere  of  expressions.  This  claim  cannot  be  taken  seriously  by  the  reader 
since  the  medium  itself  negates  any  attempt  at  immediacy  and,  as  François 
Rigolot  points  out,  ". .  .il  s'agit  moins  pour  lui  de  rechercher  un  degré  zéro  du 
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style  que  de  cultiver,  consciemment,  un  style  de  dégre  zéro."^^  As  Du  Bellay 
explains  (and  perhaps  warns)  in  the  last  half  of  his  work:  "L'artifice  caché, 
c'est  le  vray  artifice."  (142,217) 

Along  with  this  affected  naivete  or  modesty  comes  a  daring  declaration 
from  our  poet: 

Et  peult  estre  que  tel  se  pense  bien  habile, 
Qui  trouvant  de  mes  vers  le  ryme  si  facile, 
En  vain  travaillera,  me  voulant  imiter.(2,56) 

He  claims  to  be  inimitable  and,  consequently,  will  leave  no  model  or  example 
for  others  to  follow.^^  By  declaring  that  he  is  inimitable  he  announces  his 
desire  to  free  himself  from  paradigms.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  following 
this  bold  statement,  any  referral  to  outside  texts  is  flatly  rejected: 

Je  ne  veulx  feuilleter  les  exemplaires  Grecs, 
Je  ne  veulx  retracer  les  beaux  traicts  d'un  Horace, 
Et  moins  veulx-je  imiter  d'un  Pétrarque  la  grace, 
Ou  la  voix  d'un  Ronsard,  pour  chanter  mes  regrets. 
(4.59) 

Neither  contemporary  nor  ancient  poets  shall  be  read  or  imitated.  Du  Bellay 
is  in  fact  denying  the  validity  of  (outside)  textual  authority  of  any  kind.  He  is 
his  own  proper  authority  in  his  exile  and  in  his  "malheur."  His  literary  "debts," 
expecially  in  Les  Regrets,  are  well  documented.^^  But  in  Les  Regrets  he 
chooses  to  minimize  the  importance  of  that  influence  and  claims  not  to  seek 
out  other  "authorities."  This  we  may  interpret  as  self-imposed  exile  since  he 
now  wishes  to  separate  himself  from  other  poets  through  his  new  pedestrian 
"esthetic." 

It  has  been  said  that  this  attempt  to  deny  authority  is  at  the  very  core  of 
the  autobiographical  project.  Jean-Luc  Nancy,  in  discussing  the  autobio- 
graphical enterprise  in  Descartes,  offers  the  following  elucidation: 

Autobiography  is  the  necessary  genre  for  whoever  renounces  all  teaching 
authority  (all  truth  that  is  taught  from  a  position  of  authority,  that  in  short 
is  taught,  in  other  words  comes  from  the  outside  to  a  "subject")...^^ 

Models,  influences,  authorities  are  withdrawn,  not  in  order  to  pose  a  new 
paradigm,  but  simply  io  present  the  expressly  humble,  contingent,  imprinted/ 
imprinting  poetic  self.  Paradigms  are  removed  so  that  the  frank,  unfeigned 
truth  may  (supposedly)  manifest  itself.  He  requires  neither  muse  nor  model 
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for  his  project.  In  the  scenario  Du  Bellay  has  set  up,  the  regrets  or  ennuis  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  expositions  of  a  "truth,"  they  are  the  sum  total  of  his 
truth.  Judge  me  by  what  I  have  written,  we  can  hear  him  say,  for  my  words 
are  the  only  life  I  have  left,  they  are  my  life.  They  allow  me  to  be  "myself," 
to  be  "chez  moi,"  to  declare  my  own  law. 

Asseure  toy  Vineus  que  celuy  seul  est  Roy, 
A  qui  mesmes  les  Roys  ne  peuvent  donner  loy, 
Et  qui  peult  d'un  chacun  à  son  plaisir  escrire. 
(42,110) 

The  establishment  of  the  "chez  soi"  in  a  foreign  land,  in  Les  Regrets^  implies 
the  negation  of  all  that  is  now  viewed  as  being  "autre"  and  therefore 
threatening. 

Du  Bellay 's  attempted  "maîtrise"  over  his  poetic  kingdom  can  be  seen 
in  an  interesting  and  almost  magical  light  when  one  notes  the  way  he  plays 
with  the  words  "chanter"  and  "enchanter:" 

Si  ne  veulx-je  pourtant  délaisser  de  chanter, 

Puis  que  le  seul  chant  peult  mes  ennuys  enchanter... 

(11,70) 

Je  ne  chante  (Magny)  je  pleure  mes  ennuys. 
Ou,  pour  le  dire  mieulx,  en  pleurant  je  les  chante, 
Si  bien  qu'en  les  chantant,  souvent  je  les  enchante: 
Voila  pourquoy  (Magny)  je  chante  jours  et  nuicts. 
(12,71) 

There  is  of  course  an  etymological  link  between  "cantare"  and  "incan- 
tare"^^  but  to  comprehend  this  word  play  one  must  notice  that  "chanter" 
is  also  introduced  in  comparison  to  "pleurer."  The  acts  in  fact  overlap  such 
that  "chanter"  is  no  longer  distinct  from  the  emotive  investment  associated 
with  "pleurer."  "Toute  heure  étant  lamentable  est  pour  le  poème,"  Deguy 
has  pointed  out.  "Je  chante  jours  et  nuicts"  says  the  poet  directing  us 
toward  that  union  between  poetry  and  the  poet's  experience  of  his  own 
condition.  Verse  is  sung  night  and  day  because  there  is  no  rest  from 
suffering  and  (the  writing  and  singing)  of  verse  is  the  only  solace  available 
to  the  poet.  Verse  is  repeated  or  continued  "jours  et  nuicts"  much  like  the 
chants  performed  in  religious  or  occult  ceremonies.  The  poet's  verse  is 
rendered  enchanted  through  repetition — poetry  becomes  incantation. 
Floyd  Gray  observes  that  instead  of  abandoning  himself  to  the  "enchante- 
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ment"  possible  through  the  "chant,"  Du  Bellay  simply  plays  on  the  word 
"chant:" 

la  séduction  opère  donc  uniquement  sur  le  plan  de  l'écriture... En  s'ef- 
forçant  d'exprimer  pleinement  la  signification  qu'il  attribue  au  mot 
"chant,"  Du  Bellay  finit  par  lui  enlever  toute  résonance  poétique  et 
musicale.  Le  chant  contient,  dans  son  optique,  un  coefficient  négatif:  il 
égale  plainte  qui  égale  regretP 

Negative  perhaps,  but  essential  nonetheless  for  the  "chant"  is  the  exterioriza- 
tion of  the  regret  and  the  musicality  sought  after  in  Les  Regrets  w^ill  be 
purposefully  banal.  According  to  Gray,  Du  Bellay  denies  the  magical  power 
of  poetry  precisely  by  contenting  himself  with  pedestrian  rythms  and  images. 
His  simple  rhymes  eliminate  all  musicality  and  surprise.  "De  telles  rimes 
n'ont  aucun  pouvoir  d'enchantement..."^^  Poetry  that  relies  heavily  on  ana- 
phora, as  is  the  case  with  Les  Regrets,  is  perhaps  less  than  eloquent  but  is  not 
necessarily  lacking  in  musicality.  For  Gray  however,  "Les  répétitions  qui, 
dans  une  litanie,  auraient  des  vertus  poétiques,  ne  font  ici  que  limiter  le  cercle 
de  rayonnement  du  sonnet."^^  I  would  argue  that  repetition,  on  the  level  of 
the  "chant,"  offers  a  definite  but  limited  musicality;  it  could  be  better  charac- 
terized as  a  "degré  zéro"  musicality:  the  repetition  of  the  same  beats  and 
rhythms,  the  same  laments.  The  musicality  becomes  as  pedestrian  as  the 
subject  matter  and  the  "vertus  poétiques"  can  be  found  in  repetition  and  in 
the  familiarity  of  sameness.  Since  repetition  is  the  key  term  here  we  must  turn 
to  Echo  for  help  in  this  discussion. 

This  poet  in  exile  is  left  with  only  a  continual  confrontation  with  his  own 
voice  -  a  voice  inspired  by  him  and  perpetually  redirected  back  to  its  source. 
When  calling  out  to  his  absent  "mère  des  arts"  he  obtains  but  one  reply:  "Mais 
nul  sinon  Echo  respond  à  ma  voix. "(9,66)  Echo  assures  the  existence  of  his 
poetic  voice  by  virtue  of  an  auto-affection.  I  sing  therefore  I  am.  But  the 
echoed  voice  is  both  the  mere  duplication  of  the  same  voice  as  well  as  the 
return  of  a  different  voice.  "Echo  'répète'  et  fissure  le  simple  en  sa  duplicité," 
remarks  Deguy.-^^  The  tail  ends  of  utterances  are  returned  so  that  they 
themselves  take  on  new  meaning  and  seem  to  declare  an  autonomous  exist- 
ence. Our  poet/Narcissus  could  not  have  found  a  better  companion  in  exile. 
Echo,  condemned  by  the  gods  to  a  life  of  terrestrial  suffering,  also  survives 
through  a  negativity.  Manifesting  her  existence  by  doubling  the  voices  of 
others,  she  points  to  the  potential  play  inherent  in  language  ("jeu  de  mots"  as 
well  as  "jeu  de  sons").  Echo  changes/translates  the  sounds  that  she  manipu- 
lates. Repetition  allows  for  the  layering  of  meaning.  She  offers  the  possibility 
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of  an  escape  from  the  confining  limits  of  context  by  the  liberating  power  of 
repetition,  a  power  of  enchantment.  This  enchantment  brings  about  a 
transcendence  of  experience  whose  power  emanates  from  the  poetic  subject 
himself.  The  poetic  message  is  somehow  charmed  such  that  the  condition 
being  lamented  becomes  not  only  tolerable  but  a  source  of  power  and  creative 
productivity.  It  is  as  if  the  poet  himself  is  now  the  source  of  his  own 
inspiration.  The  "chant"  has  the  power  to  negate  and  transcend  terrestrial 
suffering. 

Ainsi  chante  l'ouvrier  en  faisant  son  ouvrage, 
Ainsi  le  laboureur  faisant  son  labourage, 
Ainsi  le  pèlerin  regretant  sa  maison... (12,71) 

Paradoxically,  the  repetitive  lamenting  of  one's  condition  can  bring  solace 
and  relief  because  repetition  allows  a  momentary  separation  to  take  place:  the 
poet  temporarily  exiles  himself  from  his  condition  through  his  verse.  This  is 
of  course  not  the  first  time  the  therapeutic  powers  of  poetry  have  been 
explored.  Since  "le  métier  de  la  lyre"  has  traditionally  been  associated  with 
poverty  (as  opposed  to  the  riches  of  the  "courtisan"),  poetry  was  said  to  offer 
solace  from  the  lack  of  material  comforts.  But  poverty  and  misery  were  made 
tolerable  precisely  because  the  Muses  offered  comfort.  Even  Ovid  in  the 
Tristia  had  a  Muse  by  his  side: 

Therefore  because  I  continue  to  live  and  resist  my  harsh  fortunes  /  And 
a  complete  disgust  for  this  worrisome  life  does  not  depress  me  / 1  am 
grateful,  my  Muse,  to  you  because  you  offer  me  solace,  /  Rest  and  release 
from  care,  medicine  for  my  veins. (IV,  10)^*^ 

Du  Bellay,  positing  that  he  has  no  Muse,  makes  himself  responsible  for  his 
own  "salvation"  through  writing  and  effectuates  his  "maîtrise"  over  the  self. 

The  "espace  vide"  that  Du  Bellay  stakes  out  in  Les  Regrets  is  of  course 
far  from  empty.  The  Muses  may  have  retreated  but  the  voices  and  traces  of 
the  past  have  not.  Denying  the  existence  (or  perhaps  the  clarity  and  loudness) 
of  those  voices,  our  poet  claims  to  hear  only  his  own  voice.  Seeing  himself 
as  temporally  and  geographically  exiled.  Du  Bellay  redefines  the  poetic 
enterprise  precisely  because  adversity  and  "mauvaise  fortune"  redefine  the 
circumstances  upon  which  the  poetic  self  is  founded.  Separated  from  friends, 
home,  language,  prince  and  public,  the  poet  will  ultimately  succeed  in  using 
the  very  notions  of  exile  and  separation  to  his  advantage.  Desiring  to  make 
himself  "at  home,"  to  define  his  own  literary  territory.  Du  Bellay  attempts  to 
make  valid  his  own  authorial  authority  through  so-called  self-inspired  and 
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unmediated  verse.  He  thus  further  exiles  himself  from  his  peers  by  claiming 
to  be  inimitable.  The  "I"  in  Les  Regrets  emerges  as  a  self-reflective  writing 
subject  whose  seemingly  pedestrian  "substance"  is  undermined  by  its  ability 
to  elude  the  reader  and  thus  declare  a  certain  power  or  mastery  of  its  own. 
The  poet,  therefore,  succeeds  in  exiling  himself  within  the  very  graphesis  of 
the  work.  The  poetic  "I"  m  Les  Regrets,  although  reduced  to  a  mere  negation 
or  refus,  is  made  up  of  an  interesting  and  complex  system  of  deferrals  and 
comparisons  that  maintain  the  life  of  that  "I"  because  it  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  and  questioning  its  identity.  In  the  case  of  this  poetic  subject,  the 
answer  to  the  question  "que  suis-je?"  can  only  be  "celui  qui  s'écrit." 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno 

Notes 

1.  Grahame  Castor  points  out  that,  although  the  word  "originality"  is  used  by  critics  in 
reference  to  Renaissance  authors,  it  "did  not  become  the  antonym  of  imitation  until  the 
seventeenth  century."  [Pléiade  Poetics,  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1964)  5].  "Original"  was  normally  used  as  a  noun,  and  was  the  antonym  of  "copie." 
"Both  in  translation  and  in  imitation  the  poet  is  drawing  upon  other  authors  for  his 
material.  When  he  invents,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  relying  entirely  upon  himself.  He 
becomes  the  first  to  tread  a  particular  poetic  path,  and  all  credit  and  honour  are  due  to 
him  for  that  primacy. "(115,  my  emphasis) 

2.  Quoted  by  Margaret  Ferguson  in  her  study,  "The  Exile's  Defense:  Du  Bellay's  La 
Deffence  et  illustration  de  la  langue  francoyse."  Ferguson  observes  that  Du  Bellay 
painfully  considers  himself  to  be  a  "late  comer,"  separated  from  the  invention  possible 
only  by  "les  premiers."  [PMLA  93,2  (March  1978),  280.] 

3.  Joachim  Du  Bellay,  La  Deffence  et  illustration  de  la  langue  francoyse,  éd.  Henri 
Chamard  (Paris:  Librairie  Marcel  Didier,  1966),  190. 

4.  Ferguson,  "The  Exile's  Defense,"  278. 

5.  We  may  even  say  that  the  belief  in  divine  inspiration  and  fury  is  itself  a  way  of  locating 
the  poet  "out  in  space,"  outside  of  the  mainstream,  his  ear  turned  to  the  daughters  of 
Memory.  According  to  Grahame  Castor,  the  theory  of  divine  inspiration  which  lies 
behind  the  Pléiade's  view  of  the  poet  and  his  work  "is  a  theory  which  recognises  the 
poetic  activity  as  being  essentially  different  from  other  forms  of  mental  and  com- 
municative activity. . .  The  poetic  fury  is  a  'ravissement,'  it  comes  from  outside  the  poet 
and  it  sweeps  him  along  with  it;  and  it  enables  him  to  go  beyond  the  normal  range  of 
his  mental  powers."  {Pléiade  Poetics,  36) 

6.  Du  Bellay,  Deffence,  105-106. 

7.  Marie-Dominique  Legrand  sees  the  following  relationship  between  poetry  and  exile: 
"Ainsi  délocalisé  dans  le  temps,  l'exil  apparaît  comme  inhérent  à  l'expérience  poétique 
et  l'expérience  biographique  n'est  plus  qu'accidentelle:  le  'Superbe  rivage'  du  Tibre 
chanté  au  sonnet  10  peut  aussi  bien  être  celui  de  la  Seine,  et  le  retournement  qui,  au 
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sonnet  130,  reconnaît  Paris  comme  nouveau  lieu  d'exil  jusqu'à  lui  faire  regretter 
Rome... fonde  la  métaphore  du  poète  nécessairement  exilé.  Nécessairement  la  poésie 
exile."  ("Exil  et  Poésie:  les  Tristes  et  les  Ponn^we^  d'Ovide,  lesSowp/rsd'O.  de  Magny, 
Les  Regrets  de  J.  Du  Bdlay"  Littératures,  17  (1987),  43. 

8.  I  am  drawing  here  from  Jacques  Derrida's  discussion  of  writing,  most  notably  in  "Freud 
et  la  scène  de  l'écriture":  "Le  propre  de  l'écriture,  nous  l'avons  nommé  ailleurs,  est  en 
un  sens  difficile  de  ce  mot,  espacement:  diastème  et  devenir-espace  du  temps..." 
L 'écriture  et  la  différence  (Paris:  Editions  du  Seuil,  1967),  321.  The  notion  oi  espace- 
ment or  spacing  necessarily  includes  pauses,  blanks,  punctuation,  etc.  which  are 
integral  to  the  process  of  signification. 

9.  I  would  have  to  disagree  with  Floyd  Gray  here  when  he  states  that  "Rome  lui  offre 
l'image  d'une  poésie  noble,  mais  stérile,  condamnée  d'avance  à  l'échec.  Poésie 
mimétique  plutôt  que  visionnaire,  visant  à  faire  revivre  une  grandeur  passée  dans  un 
présent  d'écriture...  "La  Poétique  de  Du  Bellay,  (Paris:  Librairie  Nizet,  1978),  163.  Du 
Bellay  had  explained  in  the  Deffence  that  a  poet  cannot  recapture  the  "première 
grandeur  et  excellence"  of  the  ancient  poetry  by  attempting  to  re-assemble  discarded 
fragments.  He  does  not  want  to  revive  this  past,  but  is  very  much  aware  of  the  power 
of  texts  in  general  to  revive.  Margaret  Ferguson  has  this  to  say  about  Du  Bellay 's 
relationship  with  his  past:  "Imaginative  difficulties  arise  for  Du  Bellay  because  he 
cannot  fully  accept  restoration  as  a  natural  or  legitimate  process.  If  the  ancients  are  felt 
to  be  still  alive,  one  cannot  propose  to  give  them  a  new  birth  without  some  uneasi- 
ness..." ("The  Exile's  Defense,"  277) 

10.  "Le  déplacement  dans  l'espace  se  traduit  par  l'éloignement  de  l'inspiration,  c'est-à- 
dire  par  un  sentiment  de  perte  qui  est  une  des  sources  les  plus  génératrices  de  'regrets.'" 
(Gray,  La  Poétique  de  Du  Bellay,  64.) 

11.  See  Le  pacte  autobiographique  (Paris:  Editions  du  Seuil,  1975). 

12.  For  the  word  "graphie"  I  am  using  the  following  interpretation  given  by  Marie-Rose 
Logan  in  her  article  "Graphesis..."  appearing  in  Yale  French  Studies,  52:  "'Graphesis' 
de-scribes  the  action  of  writing  as  it  actualizes  itself  within  the  text  independently  of 
the  notion  of  intentionality."(12) 

13.  "Le  'Je'  qui  s'exprime  dans  Les  Regrets  serait  donc  moins  un  'Je-personnel'  qu'un 
'Je-fait  livre'..."  (Legrand,  "Exil  et  poésie,"  45.) 

14.  Gray,  La  Poétique  de  Du  Bellay,  64  et  66. 

15.  Michel  de  Montaigne,  Essais,  2  vols.  (Paris:  Editions  Garnier  Frères,  1962),  1:  37. 

16.  Joachim  Du  Bellay,  Les  Regrets  et  Autres  Oeuvres  Poétiques,  éd.  J.  Joliffe  &  M.A. 
Screech  (Geneva:  Droz,  1966),  Sonnet  10,  p.  68.  Henceforth  all  page  references  to  this 
text  will  appear  directly  in  the  body  of  the  article. 

17.  Not  everyone  is  in  agreement  about  the  status  of  this  poetic  self.  Referring  to  Du 
Bellay 's  frequent  comparisons  with  other  poets  Gray  makes  the  following  remarks: 
"Le  moi  que  Du  Bellay  prétend  nous  livrer  est  fragmenté  par  la  comparaison  qu'il  ne 
cesse  d'établir  entre  lui-même  et  d'autres  poètes,  c'est-à-dire  par  une  poétique  qui  ne 
parvient  à  se  réaliser  que  par  la  voie  de  l'analyse."  La  Poétique  de  Du  Bellay,  60. 
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François  Rigolot  concurs  when  he  states  that  "plus  le  moi  est  faible,  plus  il  a  besoin  de 
s'identifier  à  des  objets  extérieurs,  ne  serait-ce  que  pour  se  rassurer  sur  son  existence." 
Le  Texte  de  la  Renaissance  (Genève:  Librairie  Droz  S.A.,  1982),  217.  Richard  Katz, 
however,  interprets  the  poet's  position  in  this  way:  "It  is  clear  that  Du  Bellay  refuses 
many  things  -  his  antihyperbolism,  his  fondness  for  negative  anaphora,  for  example, . . . 
-  but  the  'faible  moi'  is  merely  a  pose,  masking  an  essentially  strong,  assertive 
persona."  The  Ordered  Text:  The  Sonnet  Sequences  of  Du  Bellay  (N.Y.:  Peter  Lang, 
1985),  209. 

18.  When  commenting  on  the  last  three  lines  of  this  sonnet,  Katz  has  this  to  say  about  Du 
Bellay 's  ironic  stance:  "...the  source  of  the  'furor  poeticus'  is  not  divine  but  strictly 
sub-lunary:  it  is  public,  and  particularly  royal  favor  that  'nourishes'  art."  {The  Ordered 
Text:  The  Sonnet  Sequences  of  Du  Bellay,  108.)  And  we  could  also  add  that  this  type 
of  favor  nourishes  the  poet  as  well  but  one  must  be  "at  home"  in  order  to  receive  it. 

19.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  one  is  never  completely  "at  home"  within  language.  It  is  the 
nature  of  language  to  mediate  and  postpone  through  endless  tropological  voyages.  The 
"I"  can  never  "coincide"  with  its  representation.  Rosamond  Bovey  translates  this 
"homesickness"  into  very  economic  and  practical  terms  in  her  article,  "Joachim  Du 
Bellay 's  Regrets  and  the  Satire  of  the  Poet,"  in  L'Esprit  Créateur,  19.3  (Fall  1979). 
Bovey  contends  that  the  poet's  nostalgia  is  primarily  motivated  by  the  desire  for  the 
favor  and  support  of  the  French  Court  -  a  thing  regretfully  inaccessible  in  Rome.  And, 
as  we  know  from  the  end  of  Les  Regrets,  being  "back  home"  led  to  more  disharmony 
and  artifice  than  unity  and  naturalness.  For  this  reason  Ferguson  reads  the  "home"  as 
"a  relational,  rather  than  an  essential  concept.  The  home  is  always  defined  negatively: 
it  is  that  which  one  does  not  now  possess... the  closer  he  gets  to  it,  the  more  it  looks 
like  the  very  place  from  which  he  is  fleeing."  ("The  Exile's  Defense,"  277) 

20.  La  Poétique  de  Du  Bellay,  65. 

21.  Gilbert  Gadoffre  reminds  us  that  no  excavations  of  the  city  had  taken  place  at  that  time. 
Du  Bellay  et  le  Sacré  (Paris:  Editions  Gallimard,  1978),  48. 

22.  Copies  of  certain  sonnets  that  would  later  be  part  of  Les  Regrets  were  in  fact  being 
circulated  without  Du  Bellay's  permission.  "Beaucoup  de  ces  sonnets  circulaient  déjà 
en  manuscrit;  d'autres  avaient  été  imprimés  sans  la  permission  du  poète,  qui  avait  dû 
intenter  des  procès  à  plus  d'un  imprimeur."  (commentary  by  Screech  in  Du  Bellay,  Les 
Regrets,  10.) 

23.  As  Screech  points  out:  "Du  Bellay  présente  ces  sonnets  comme  des  simples  histoires; 
les  'Diaria'  et  les  'Commentaires'  passaient  pour  les  plus  humbles  formes  du  genre 
historique,  aux  antipodes  de  la  poésie  'menteuse.'"  (55) 

24.  "...exilé  physiquement,  il  se  rapatrie  linguistiquement,  retrouvant  dans  les  mots  fami- 
liers une  garantie  d'authenticité."  (Gray,  La  Poétique  de  Du  Bellay,  101.) 

25.  Michel  Deguy,  Tombeau  de  Du  Bellay  (Paris:  Editions  Gallimard,  1973),  82. 

26.  CdiSXox,  Pléiade  Poetics,  %\. 

27.  In  the  Tristia  Ovid  had  also  claimed  not  to  have  made  any  corrections  to  his  verses, 
thereby  rendering  them  more  "natural." 
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28.  Rigolot,  Le  Texte  de  la  Renaissance,  215. 

29.  But  with  these  very  words,  Screech  believes,  Du  Bellay  clearly  shows  that  he  would 
like  to  be  considered  Horace's  successor  as  satirist  because  he  simply  rephrases 
Horace's  very  words  and  indeed  proceeds  to  write  satire  rivaling  his  precursor.  (Du 
Bellay,  Les  Regrets,  21) 

30.  This  gesture  of  denial  and  separation  from  his  literary  fathers  and  brothers  is  clearly  a 
rhetorical  claim  for  the  autonomy  of  the  self  and  for  his  authorial  authority.  Du  Bellay 
certainly  cannot  divest  himself  of  his  literary  influences  simply  by  dismissing  a  few 
proper  names.  As  Joseph  Vianey  points  out  in  his  study  entitled  Les  Regrets  de  Du 
Bellay,  "...  nous  avons  le  droit  sans  doute  de  nous  demander  si  Joachim  Du  Bellay  aurait 
chanté  ses  regrets  sans  l'exemple  d'Ovide,  s'il  aurait  fait  ses  sonnets  en  alexandrins 
sans  l'exemple  de  Ronsard,  si  sa  satire  aurait  eu  tant  de  mordant  sans  l'exemple  de 
l'Arioste  et  de  Berni,  s'il  aurait,  sans  l'exemple  de  Berni,  construit  le  sonnet  comme  il 
le  fait."  (Paris:  Librairie  Nizet,  1967),  89. 

31.  Jean-Luc  Nancy,  "Mundus  est  fabula,"  Modem  Language  Notes,  95  (1978),  644. 

32.  "Remarquons  que  le  jeu  de  mots  "chant"  -  "enchanter,"  conforme  au  goûts  de  l'époque, 
n'est  guère  plaisant;  il  a  pour  but  de  faire  ressortir  le  sens  étymologique  de  mot  "chant." 
(commentary  by  Screech  in  Les  Regrets,  70) 

33.  Gray,  La  Poétique  de  Du  Bellay,  71. 

34.  Gray,  La  Poétique  de  Du  Bellay,  73. 

35.  Gray,  La  Poétique  de  Du  Bellay,  75. 

36.  Deguy,  Tombeau  de  Du  Bellay,  74. 

37.  Ovid,  Tristia,  trans.  L.R.  Lind,  (Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1975),  116. 


Sexual  Politics  and  the  Interpretation  of 
Nature  in  Spenser's  Two  Cantos  of 
Mutabilitie 

JENNIFER  LAWS 


In  the  Two  Cantos  of  Mutabilitie,  the  key  concept  is  Nature.  For  the  first 
time  in  The  Faerie  Queene  we  must  meet  Nature  in  person  and  the  narrative 
is  largely  taken  up  with  the  struggle  to  achieve  supremacy  between  two  of 
her  opposing  aspects:  Mutability,  or  the  principle  of  continual  decay  and 
change  within  the  universe,  and  Jupiter,  chief  god  of  the  heavens,  who  claims 
immunity  from  change.  Dame  Nature,  as  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
universe,  presides  over  this  debate  and  pronounces  the  final  judgement. 
During  the  trial  we  come  to  delight  more  and  more  in  the  various  aspects  of 
Nature  on  earth  as  well  as  to  admire  Dame  Nature's  wisdom,  both  in 
resolving  the  issue  under  debate  and  in  understanding  her  own  relationship 
to  eternity. 

Thus  within  the  poem,  Spenser  seeks  to  explore  the  foundations  of  life 
and  the  meaning  of  our  existence.  The  role  of  Nature  and  her  various 
components  is  all  the  more  important  for  mankind  if  we  consider  the  sixteenth 
century  commonplace  view  of  Nature.  In  this.  Nature  comprises  not  only  the 
landscape  and  life  of  this  planet,  together  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  also 
a  part  of  mankind.  The  souls  of  men  and  women  may  be  considered  divine, 
but  their  bodies  and  their  "natural"  instincts  and  passions  fall  within  the  order 
of  Nature.  This  view  of  mankind,  poised  between  the  order  of  Nature  and  the 
order  of  Grace,  has  been  discussed  at  length  by  writers  such  as  A.  S.  P. 
Woodhouse  and  C.  S.  Lewis,^  and  is  one  of  the  assumptions  underlying  the 
whole  of  The  Faerie  Queene?  The  Mutability  Cantos  are  no  exception  and 
we  see  Nature  closely  linked  with  the  natural  world  around  her  and  in 
authority  over  all  "Gods  and  men"  (vi.  35). 

Spenser,  then,  is  telling  a  story  that  has  vital  implications  for  all  mankind. 
As  a  means  of  involving  his  readers  even  more  closely  in  the  narrative  and 
guiding  his  readers'  responses  towards  the  three  protagonists  and  their  even- 
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tuai  submission  to  Almighty  God,  he  introduces  sexual  politics.  That  is,  he 
draws  on  certain  assumptions  in  the  reader  concerning  the  roles  expected  of 
men  and  women  and  the  relationship  between  them,  and  then  either  supports 
these  assumptions  or  refutes  them.  Interestingly  for  us  in  the  twentieth 
century,  when  sexual  roles  are  once  more  a  burning  issue,  the  result  is 
anything  but  simplistic.  There  is  no  clear-cut  division  between  superior  and 
inferior,  such  as  we  find  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  where  Adam  is  consis- 
tently upheld  as  intellectually  and  morally  above  Eve,  who  is  after  all  but  a 
derivative  of  her  husband  and  can  never  achieve  the  excellence  of  her  origin. 
Spenser's  attitude  is  more  flexible  as  femaleness  for  him  is  far  from  being 
inevitably  downgrading.  And  this  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  poets  are 
dealing  with  essentially  the  same  problem  -  how  to  explain  the  existence  of 
evil  and  suffering  in  the  world. 

Before  looking  in  detail  at  sexual  politics  in  the  Cantos,  I  shall  glance 
back  at  earlier  books  of  The  Faerie  Queene  in  order  to  clarify  the  complex 
attitudes  that  Spenser  has,  and  expects  his  readers  to  have,  towards  male  and 
female  roles.  Particularly  enlightening  are  the  parts  played  by  Britomart  and 
Radigund  and  their  relationship  to  Artegall.  But  such  warrior  women  are  not 
the  only  sort  we  encounter  in  the  poem.^  Frequently,  Spenser's  female 
characters  are,  on  the  surface,  defenceless  and  weak.  And  yet  even  the  most 
traditionally  feminine  often  display  an  inner  fortitude  that  belies  their  com- 
pliant exterior. 


Florimell  is  an  example  of  a  woman  who  is  seemingly  helpless,  but  with 
an  inner  strength.  Her  compelling  beauty  means  that  she  is  at  the  mercy  of  all 
men.  Even  Arthur  interrupts  his  quest  to  follow  her,  not  to  ravish,  but  to  rescue 
her  from  the  beastly  forester.  However,  his  good  intentions  are  misunderstood 
by  Florimell,  who  continues  to  flee  in  terror  from  her  would-be  rescuer  (III. 
iv  48-51).  The  whole  world  appears  to  her  to  be  hostile,  and  with  some  cause, 
for  after  her  escape  from  the  forester,  she  is  threatened  first  by  the  witch's 
son  and  the  spotted  beast,  then  by  the  old  fisherman  in  the  boat,  and  finally 
by  Proteus.  He  uses  every  trick  to  "winne  her  liking  unto  his  delight,"  from 
impersonating  a  "Faerie  knight"  to  taking  on  various  "dreadfull  shapes"  (III. 
viii.  38—41).  But  in  spite  of  all  these  cajolings  and  threats,  Proteus  is  not 
successful;  Florimell  proves  to  have  an  inner  strength  that  resists  him.  Thus 
the  most  fearful  and  defenceless  female,  through  her  virtue,  can  triumph  over 
an  aggressive  male  -with,  of  course,  the  help  of  "the  heavens"  (viii.  29).  Later 
in  Book  III  the  same  inner  strength  is  displayed  by  the  gentle  Amoret  when 
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she  is  tortured  by  Busirane.  It  is  as  though  the  vulnerability  of  these  women 
lies  not  so  much  within  themselves  as  in  the  way  they  are  perceived  and  treated 
by  the  male  world.  Proteus  and  Busirane  assume  that  they  can  bend  their 
victims  to  their  wills,  and  they  are  enraged  when  they  are  foiled.  This  same 
assumption  of  male  strength  and  superiority  characterises  Jupiter's  attitude 
to  the  Titaness  in  the  Cantos. 

In  contrast  to  Florimell  and  Amoret,  whose  strength  lies  in  passive 
resistance,  Britomart  is  an  active  figure.  From  the  beginning  of  Book  III,  she 
is  presented  as  one  of  the  greatest  knights.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Arthur,  her  splendour  and  power  are  unsurpassed,  as  she  first  unseats  Guyon 
(III.  i.  6)  and  then  later  Artegall  (IV.  vi.  11).  Her  reconciliation  with  Artegall 
is  brought  about  by  a  mutual  recognition  of  each  other's  worth:  at  the  sight 
of  her  beauty,  Artegall  finds  his  "powrelesse  arme  benumb";  and  when 
Britomart  beholds  "the  lovely  face  of  Artegall,''  she  too  relinquishes  her 
weapon  (IV.  vi.  21  and  26).  Neither  one  is  victorious  in  battle.  This,  of  course, 
is  partly  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moral  allegory  -justice  must  be  tempered 
by  love  although  not  overwhelmed  by  it.  But  as  readers  of  Spenser,  we  know 
that  we  do  not  need  to  stop  at  the  first  obvious  interpretation.  And  along  with 
the  ideas  on  justice  and  love,  Spenser  seems  to  be  adding  to  his  explorations 
of  the  right  relationship  between  men  and  women.  At  other  times  he  has 
stressed  the  need  for  mutual  respect  and  trust.  As  Britomart  exclaims  at  the 
very  beginning  of  Book  III  when  she  rescues  Red  Cross  from  Malecasta's 
knights,  "For  soone  as  maistrie  comes,  sweet  love  anone  /  Taketh  his  nimble 
wings  and  soone  away  is  gone"  (i.  25).  And  although  the  sentiments  and 
expression  are  considerably  less  exalted,  the  same  fundamental  idea  is  present 
in  Satyrane's  comment  much  later  in  the  book: 

Extremely  mad  the  man  I  surely  deeme, 

That  weenes  with  watch  and  hard  restraint  to  stay 

A  womans  will,  which  is  disposed  to  go  astray.  (III.  ix.  6)"* 

Love  must  be  freely  given  and  freely  accepted.  There  is  no  place  for  a  takeover 
by  one  person  of  another,  and  so  Britomart  yields  to  Artegall  even  as  he  yields 
to  her. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  in  their  moral  worth  as  soldiers  of  Christ  and  at 
the  heart  of  a  sexual  relationship  Spenser  sees  his  men  and  women  having  at 
least  the  potential  to  be  equal  to  one  another.  But  cutting  across  this  ideal  are 
the  expectations  of  a  hierarchical  society.  All  creatures  have  their  place  within 
the  great  chain  of  being,  and  just  as  sons  and  daughters  must  obey  their  parent 
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so  must  women  their  men.  And  so  when  Artegall  woos  and  wins  Britomart 
after  their  first  encounter,  she  willingly  accepts  him  "for  her  Lord"  and  obeys 
his  every  wish,  even  to  parting  from  him  so  that  he  can  complete  his  quest 
(IV.  vi.  41^6).  Though  the  inner  moral  and  psychological  worth  of  men  and 
women  may  be  equal,  their  social  status  within  the  family  is  not.  Husband 
and  father  must  still  be  head  of  the  household. 

These  conflicting  views  on  women  are  further  illustrated  in  Artegall' s 
brush  with  Radigund.  The  parallel  of  Radigund  with  Britomart  is  clear:  both 
are  splendid  fighters  and  attractive  women.  Once  more  Artegall' s  hand  is 
stayed  by  the  power  of  feminine  beauty  (V.  v.  12-13).  But  here  the 
resemblance  ends,  for  whereas  Britomart  yielded  to  Artegall  as  well  as  he  to 
her,  Radigund  pursues  her  advantage  and  enslaves  Artegall.  She  has  thus 
broken  the  first  rule  of  true  love  which  must  exclude  "maisterie."  But  more 
than  this,  she  reverses  the  usual  sexual  roles  within  society  by  forcing  Artegall 
to  carry  out  domestic  tasks  and  by  putting  "in  his  hand  a  distaffe"  (v.  23).  At 
this  point  the  poet  interrupts  the  story  in  his  own  voice  to  comment  in  no 
uncertain  terms  on  this  disgraceful  affair: 

Such  is  the  crueltie  of  womenkynd, 

When  they  have  shaken  off  the  shamefast  band. 

With  which  wise  Nature  did  them  strongly  bynd, 

T'obay  the  heasts  of  mans  well  ruling  hand, 

That  then  all  rule  and  reason  they  withstand, 

To  purchase  a  licentious  libertie. 

But  vertuous  women  wisely  understand. 

That  they  were  borne  to  base  humilitie, 

Unlesse  the  heaven  them  lift  to  lawfuU  soveraintie. 

(V.  V.  25) 

This  stanza  presents  considerable  difficulty  for  the  reader.  In  one  sense 
we  can  see  that  the  main  idea  is  consistent  with  Britomart' s  submission  to 
Arthur  -  women  are  below  their  husband  in  status  and  must  obey  them;  but 
in  another  sense  the  stanza  shocks  us.  It  seems  to  go  beyond  the  personal 
relationship  and  insist  that  women  by  "Nature"  are  inferior  to  men.  After  the 
splendid  images  of  the  power  and  glory  of  such  women  as  Belphoebe  and 
Britomart  in  Books  III  and  IV,  we  balk  at  such  a  suggestion.  Their  greatness 
seems  to  reside  in  their  own  inherent  virtue  and  worth,  not  in  any  special 
dispensation  from  heaven  as  the  last  line  of  the  above  stanza  implies.  Even 
Radigund  is  not  criticised  for  being  a  famous  warrior,  but  only  for  her 
subjugation  of  Artegall.  We  can  only  conclude  that  in  Book  V,  which  focusses 
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on  the  need  for  law  and  order  in  society,  the  hierarchical  view  of  men  and 
women  is  uppermost,  and  at  this  point  in  the  narrative  temporarily  obscures 
more  tolerant  attitudes. 

The  ninth  line  of  the  stanza  quoted  above  seems  to  indicate  that  Spenser 
himself  feh  the  danger  of  his  doctrinaire  views  -  hence  the  necessary  let-out, 
should  the  queen  be  offended.  The  whole  Radigund  episode,  with  the  min- 
gling of  moral  and  political  issues,  highlights  the  ambivalence  towards 
women  that  is  clearly  present  in  Spenser's  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  his 
contemporaries.  Elizabeth  herself  provided  an  example  of  a  dazzlingly  suc- 
cessful woman  who  epitomised  all  the  growing  pride  in  being  English,  and 
yet  felt  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  having  "the  body  but  of  a  weak  and  feeble 
woman."^  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  need  for  an  heir,  she  remained  single  and 
so  kept  a  greater  measure  of  independence. 

Thus  in  the  first  six  books  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  Spenser  presents  a 
multiplicity  of  views  on  the  roles  of  men  and  women.  We  find  the 
patriarchal  assumption  that  strong  is  equal  to  male  and  weak  to  female; 
and  yet  even  within  this  framework,  we  have  seen  women  display  a 
fortitude  and  resistance  which  is  anything  but  feeble.  At  the  other  extreme 
we  have  witnessed  female  warriors  who  challenge  all  the  usual  assump- 
tions about  female  inferiority.  But  ultimately  even  the  most  powerful 
woman  must  submit  to  the  authority  of  her  lover  or  husband.  These  varied 
attitudes  are  found  in  the  Cantos  where  they  are  used  to  guide  our  respon- 
ses to  the  narration.  Our  perception  of  Mutability,  Jupiter  and  Dame  Nature 
gradually  changes  as  Spenser  exploits  the  complexity  of  sexual  politics. 
The  struggle  for  power  in  the  universe  is  revealed  through  the  struggle  for 
power  between  the  sexes. 


The  Cantos  begin  by  introducing  the  conflict  between  the  Titaness, 
otherwise  called  Mutability,  and  "all  the  Gods."  At  first  it  appears  to  be  a 
straightforward  case  of  evil  trying  to  overtake  good.  The  Titaness  comes  from 
the  race  of  giants  which  Spenser  has  mentioned  many  times  before  in  The 
Faerie  Queene  -  and  always  pejoratively.^  This  aspect  is  strengthened  here 
by  reference  to  two  female  Titans:  Hecate,  associated  with  black  magic,  and 
Bellona,  the  goddess  of  war.  Mutability  is  thus  associated  with  disruption, 
violence  and  evil  in  the  female  sex.  In  addition  we  learn  that  she  has  changed 
all  "earthly  things"  and  altered  "all  the  worlds  faire  frame"  (vi.  5).  Moreover, 
the  Titaness  has  attacked  not  only  the  physical  universe  but  also  human 
society: 
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Ne  shee  the  lawes  of  Nature  onely  brake. 

But  eke  of  Justice  and  of  Policie; 

And  wrong  of  right,  and  bad  of  good  did  make. 

And  death  for  life  exchanged  foolishlie: 

Since  which,  all  living  wights  have  learn 'd  to  die, 

And  all  this  world  is  woxen  daily  worse. 

O  piteous  worke  of  MUTABILITIE! 

By  which,  we  all  are  subject  to  that  curse. 

And  death  in  stead  of  life  have  sucked  from  our  Nurse. 

(vi.  6) 

Here,  Spenser,  as  well  as  defining  Mutability,  has  juxtaposed  her  disruptive 
force  with  the  life-giving  of  Nature.  Both  concepts  are  personified  as  females: 
Mutability,  as  we  have  seen,  through  the  Titaness,  and  Nature  through  the 
word  "Nurse"  and  the  idea  of  suckling.  At  this  early  stage  of  the  poem,  then, 
any  temptation  to  regard  all  femaleness  as  a  blot  on  creation  has  been 
countered,  for  the  female  sex  has  been  used  to  express  both  the  nadir  and 
zenith  of  existence. 

And  now  the  action  proper  begins  as  Spenser  turns  from  general  prin- 
ciples to  the  bid  that  Mutability  makes  for  the  heavens  and  even  for  the  seat 
of  Jove  himself.  The  significance  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  who  rule  heaven 
is  not  obvious  at  first,  but  it  would  seem  that  they  represent  the  eternal 
principles  of  life.  Their  close  connection  with  our  world  is  evident  as  any 
movement  in  heaven,  such  as  the  ensuing  fight  between  the  Titaness  and  the 
moon  goddess,  or  the  action  of  Jupiter  shaking  his  locks,  profoundly  affects 
the  earth  (vi.  14  and  30).  And  yet  they  are  not  subject  to  the  same  mutability. 
They  appear  as  relatively  constant;  even  Cynthia,  the  moon  goddess,  who  is 
usually  a  symbol  of  /«constancy,  reigns  in  "everlasting  glory"  (vi.  8).  It  looks 
as  though  the  heavenly  powers  not  only  rule  the  sky,  but  are  guardians  of  the 
continuity  of  created  Nature  on  earth.^ 

The  stage  is  set  for  a  mighty  contest  and  we,  as  mortals,  must  tremble  at 
the  possibilities.  Our  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  Jupiter,  for  not  only  does 
the  Titaness  appear  to  represent  all  that  is  evil  and  threatening,  but  Jupiter  is 
upheld  as  all  that  is  glorious  and  right.  He  is  supreme,  as  the  constant  repetition 
of  the  word  "high"  and  its  associates  implies.  At  the  beginning  we  hear  of  the 
"Great  power  of  Jove,  and  high  authority"  (vi.  3);  the  moon  goddess  only  reigns 
because  "highest  Jove"  has  ordained  it  (vi.  12);  his  own  palace  is  "fixt  in 
heavens  hight"  (vi.  15);  and  in  stanza  17  he  is  again  "high  Jove".  He  is  also 
referred  to  as  the  "father  of  the  Gods"  (vi.  15),  a  phrase  which  reminds  us  of  the 
Christian  term  "God  the  Father,"  just  as  the  use  of  the  name  "Jove"  connects  him 
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with  Jehovah  of  the  old  Testament.  As  the  consuhation  with  the  other  heavenly 
powers  begins,  we  are  suitably  awed  at  the  appearance  of  this  mighty  being: 

His  black  eye-brow,  whose  doomefuU  dreaded  beck 

Is  wont  to  wield  the  world  unto  his  vow, 

And  even  the  highest  Powers  of  heaven  to  check  (vi.  22) 

What  possible  chance  can  the  Titaness  have  against  such  an  adversary  with 
her  ill-considered  "hot  bold  emprize"?  As  she  "boldly"  approaches  Jupiter, 
we  still  see  him  in  all  his  glory,  utterly  "feareless"  and  "full  of  grace  and 
Majestic"  (vi.  24).  He  is  so  sure  of  himself  that  he  graciously  asks  the  Titaness 
to  explain  her  mission  to  him,  addressing  her  patronisingly  as  "thou  fraile 
women"  (vi.  25). 

But  now  there  begins  a  change  in  the  reader's  perception  of  the  two 
protagonists.  This  is  brought  about  by  a  shift  in  the  point  of  view,  which 
operates  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  instance,  the  narrator  shows  us  the  Titaness 
in  a  new  light  so  that  she  begins  to  gain  our  sympathy.  Her  rash  boldness 
becomes  very  real  courage  as  we  see  her  "inly  quaking"  before  the  mighty 
god  (vi.  25),  but  determined  to  persist: 

Shee  halfe  confused  with  his  great  commaund, 

Yet  gathering  spirit  of  her  natures  pride. 

Him  boldly  answer'd  thus  to  his  demaund.  (vi.  26) 

And  then  the  narrator  not  only  makes  us  aware  of  Mutability's  courage,  but 
for  the  first  time  portrays  her  as  an  attractive  person.  Before  this  she  has  been 
referred  to  as  just  a  woman,  or  the  Titaness,  or  even  less  favourably  as  "the 
Giantesse"(vi.  13),  but  at  this  point  we  learn  that  all  present  wonder  at  her 
beauty: 

Whilst  she  thus  spake,  the  Gods  that  gave  good  eare 
To  her  bold  words,  and  marked  well  her  grace, 
Beeing  of  stature  tall  as  any  there 
Of  all  the  Gods,  and  beautifuU  of  face. 
As  any  of  the  Goddesses  in  place. 
Stood  all  astonied...(vi.  28) 

But  equally  as  telling  as  the  shift  in  the  narrator's  point  of  view  is  the  change 
in  the  speaker,  for  now  we  hear  the  Titaness  in  her  own  voice  challenging 
Jupiter.  Previously,  in  her  arguments  with  Cynthia  and  Mercury,  her  words 
were  only  indirectly  reported  (vi.  11  and  18).  But  as  she  begins  to  put  forward 
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her  case  to  the  assembly  of  gods,  she  gradually  wins  our  support.  The 
exaggerated  picture  of  Jupiter's  glory  begins  to  crack  and  we  are  reminded 
of  some  very  disagreeable  facts  about  the  king  of  the  gods,  notably  his  mode 
of  accession  to  the  throne,  first  through  the  treachery  of  his  father,  Saturn, 
towards  his  brother.  Titan,  and  then  through  his  own  "might"  (vi.  27).  Thus 
the  Titaness  has  become,  in  our  eyes,  a  worthy  adversary  of  Jupiter,  both  in 
her  striking  appearance  and  in  the  moral  worth  of  her  courageous  behaviour 
and  apparently  rightful  claim  to  the  throne. 

The  reader  now  views  Jupiter  with  a  certain  suspicion.  We  are  no  longer 
completely  convinced  by  his  posturings,  and  an  ironic  distancing  creeps  into 
our  response  to  him  when  he  begins  to  bluster  and  threaten.  First  he  refers  to 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  past  rebellious  behaviour,  and  then  he  uses 
personal  abuse  to  belittle  the  Titaness,  calling  her  "off-scum  of  that  cursed 
fry"  (vi.  30).  His  ensuing  thunder  and  lightning,  while  bringing  "terror"  to  all 
the  universe,  is  beginning  to  be  less  impressive  to  us,  especially  when  it 
abruptly  ceases  because  he  catches  sight  of  the  beauty  of  the  Titaness.  Jupiter 
now  reminds  us  less  of  the  infallible  god  and  more  of  the  distinctly  sexual 
being  who  in  many  legends  has  descended  to  earth  and  forced  his  will  on 
various  females.  Not  that  he  is  about  to  ravish  the  Titaness,  but  he  does 
succumb  to  her  feminine  charms  as  "when  he  looked  on  her  lovely  face  / . . . 
He  staide  his  hand  (vi.  31).  The  parallel  with  the  human  weakness  of  Artegall 
is  unmistakable.  The  only  way  Jupiter  can  defend  his  title  is  to  reiterate  what 
the  Titaness  has  already  said  about  conquest,  and  merely  add  the  supposed 
hand  of  Fate: 

For,  we  by  Conquest  of  our  soveraine  might. 

And  by  eternall  doome  of  Fates  decree, 

Have  wonne  the  Empire  of  the  Heavens  bright,  (vi.  33) 

And  then  once  more  he  uses  his  masculine  superiority  to  downgrade  the 
Titaness  by  calling  for  her  to  "ceasse  they  idle  claime  thou  foolish  gerle"  (vi.  34). 

By  this  stage,  Mutability  appears  to  be  anything  but  a  foolish  girl,  for 
she  has  called  to  account  the  great  god  and  made  him  bend  before  her  charms. 
Now  she  has  the  sense  to  go  beyond  him  and  appeal  to  the  higher  power  of 
Nature,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Jupiter,  who  "Did  inly  grudge"  (vi.  35).  He  is 
indeed  not  behaving  in  a  very  divine  manner. 

Thus  Spenser  has  used  role  expectations  first  to  enhance  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  male  Jupiter  over  his  foolish,  female  opposition;  and  then  by 
a  change  in  the  point  of  view  to  undermine  that  same  male  authority  so  that 
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it  appears  aggressive  and  patronising  as  well  as  humanly  frail.  The  Titaness, 
meanwhile,  has  risen  from  a  position  of  inferiority  to  one  of  equality  in  grace 
and  beauty  (if  not  strength)  and  possible  superiority  in  courage  and  integrity. 
Spenser's  ambivalent  attitude  towards  women  enables  this  transition  to  take 
place,  for  in  the  first  instance  he  draws  on  the  patriarchal  view  that  sees  the 
female  as  innately  weaker  than  the  male,  especially  in  a  personal  relationship, 
and  then  when  the  debate  turns  to  public  affairs,  the  female  assumes  equality 
with  her  opponent.  The  Titaness  has  the  courage  to  reject  Jupiter's  insistence 
on  himself  as  the  male  authority  and  on  herself  as  the  girl  child,  and  demand 
that  she  be  taken  seriously  in  the  affairs  of  one  of  Spenser's  warrior  women.^ 

The  effect  of  this  alteration  in  the  balance  of  power  is  twofold.  First,  it 
creates  an  interesting  story  as  we  watch  the  changing  relationship  between 
Jupiter  and  Mutability  so  that  at  the  point  when  the  whole  business  is  turned 
over  to  a  higher  authority,  we  are  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  In  other  words  an 
element  of  true  suspense  has  entered  the  narrative,  for  we  are  not  at  all  sure 
what  the  judgement  will  be.  Secondly,  it  affects  our  view  of  Nature.  By 
showing  us  that  the  great  god  Jupiter  is  flawed,  Spenser  makes  us  accept  that 
beyond  him  is  an  even  greater  power  to  whom  Mutability  can  turn  for  justice. 
This  power  is  "the  highest  him,  that  is  behight  /  Father  of  gods  and  men  by 
equal  might,  /  To  weet,  the  God  of  Nature"  (vi.  35).  In  addition  to  this 
downgrading  of  Jupiter,  the  comparable  upgrading  of  the  Titaness  contributes 
even  further  to  the  glorification  of  Nature,  for  Mutability  is  but  an  aspect  of 
Nature,  as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  in  the  next  canto. 

Meanwhile  the  reference  to  Nature  as  a  male  god  merits  some  discussion. 
According  to  the  usual  tradition,  we  expect  Nature  to  be  the  familiar  "dame" 
or  "mother,"  and  Spenser  himself  referred  to  her  as  our  "Nurse"  earlier  in  the 
poem  (vi.  6).  The  change  of  sex  is,  therefore,  surprising,  but  it  is  also 
extremely  effective.  How  different  our  response  would  be  if  at  this  point  in 
the  poem,  Nature  were  to  be  described  as  the  "mother"  of  the  gods.  Ultimate 
power,  especially  in  family  relationships,  is  still  (at  least  in  Spenser's  time) 
vested  in  the  male,  however  much  we  are  led  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
female  honour  and  glory.  As  a  symbol  of  the  highest  authority,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  Nature  should  be  a  father,  even  in  defiance  of  the  more  usual 
tradition.^ 

There  are  other  important  effects  of  Nature's  change  in  sex.  The  first 
and  most  significant  is  that  it  begins  a  new  line  of  thought,  one  which  is 
realised  more  fully  at  the  end  of  the  poem:  Nature  transcends  gender;  whether 
she  is  male  or  female  is  of  little  account.  The  great  god  -  or  goddess  -  is  above 
the  kind  of  sexual  politics  we  have  witnessed  between  Jupiter  and  Mutability. 
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And  secondly  the  element  of  suspense  is  increased  as  we  wait  with  even 
greater  interest  for  the  outcome  of  the  trial  when  the  judgement  is  to  be 
pronounced  by  such  an  enigmatic  being. 

The  digression  on  Dan  Faunus  that  occupies  the  rest  of  canto  vi  prolongs 
the  suspense,  but,  as  we  might  expect,  it  does  a  great  deal  more.  We  descend 
from  the  heaven  and  see  Mutability  at  work  on  earth  in  the  destruction  of  the 
natural  beauty  around  Arlo.  And  in  the  light-hearted,  amusing  story  about  the 
presumption  of  Faunus  in  wanting  to  spy  on  Diana,  we  enjoy  a  parody  on  the 
presumption  of  the  Titaness  in  her  bid  for  the  heavens.  But  even  more 
interesting  parallels  and  contrasts  to  the  main  story  emerge  if  we  consider 
carefully  some  of  the  details,  particularly  those  relating  to  gender.  In  the 
Faunus  story  the  male  and  female  roles  are  reversed.  The  reigning  deity  is  the 
goddess  Diana,  and  Faunus  is  the  "Foolish  God"  (vi.  42).  And  this  male 
Faunus  acts  in  a  way  that  by  tradition  belongs  to  the  female:  he  is  counted 
amongst  the  "babblers"  who  cannot  control  their  giggling  (vi.  46);  and  he 
tempts  Molanna  to  betray  her  mistress  Diana  with  "Queene  apples  and  red 
cherries"  (vi.  43).  There  is  a  hint  of  Eve's  apple  here  and  the  cherries  remind 
us  of  the  cherry  lips  that  are  traditionally  offered  by  the  female  as  a  temptation. 
At  the  end  of  the  story,  the  usual  male  dominance  over  the  female  victim  is 
completely  reversed.  First  Faunus  is  mocked  and  scorned  and  made  to  appear 
utterly  ridiculous  like  a  "Mome";  then  he  is  threatened  with  being  "gelt"  or 
castrated;  and  finally  he  is  dressed  in  a  "Deares  skin"  and  mercilessly  hunted 
by  Diana  and  her  nymphs  (vi.  49-52).  The  female  revenge  on  male  presump- 
tion is  no  laughing  matter,  and  certainly  no  more  to  be  commended  than  the 
male  chauvinism  of  Jupiter. 

The  harshness  of  the  ridicule  heightens  the  sense  of  parody  so  that  the 
sin  of  presumption  exhibited  by  the  Titaness  is  now  more  fully  realised.  It  is 
a  timely  reminder  of  her  essential  wrong-headedness,  just  when  we  had  begun 
to  think  that  she  might  have  a  certain  amount  of  right  on  her  side.  But  because 
the  ridicule  stems  largely  from  the  reversal  of  the  usual  male  and  female  roles, 
it  goes  beyond  a  parody  of  the  Titaness  and  works  on  our  whole  perception 
of  gender.  We  begin  to  feel  an  absurdity  in  the  difference  we  expect  of  men 
and  women.  In  fact,  the  story  of  Faunus  makes  a  mockery  of  the  kind  of  sexual 
politics  we  have  seen  inaction  between  Jupiter  and  Mutability.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  Spenser  is  rejecting  the  idea  of  sexual  hierarchy,  but  he  is,  I 
believe,  satirising  role  expectations  for  a  particular  purpose  in  this  poem  - 
beyond  that  of  entertaining  us. 

That  purpose  has  already  been  hinted  at  in  Mutability's  reference  to 
Nature  as  a  male  god.  Now,  at  the  beginning  of  canto  vii,  when  Nature  takes 
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up  her  position  as  presiding  judge,  she  is  the  more  familiar  "Dame",  but  her 
sexual  ambiguity  continues: 

Yet  certes  by  her  face  and  physnomy, 

Whether  she  man  or  women  inly  were, 

That  could  not  any  creature  well  descry: 

For,  with  a  veile  that  wimpled  every  where. 

Her  head  and  face  was  hid,  that  mote  to  none  appeare. 

(vii.5) 

This  sexual  ambiguity  is  part  of  Nature's  all-inclusive  property.  She  contains 
within  her  both  male  and  female,  just  as  she  combines  all  opposites  and  is 
"ever  young  and  full  of  eld,  /  Still  moving,  yet  unmoved  from  her  sted;  / 
Unseene  of  any,  yet  of  all  beheld  "  (vii.  13).  The  absurdity  of  role  differences 
in  the  Faunus  story,  by  their  very  contrast,  serves  to  make  even  more  splendid 
the  great  goddess  of  Nature  who  transcends  all  differences.  Rather  gender, 
with  its  ever  shifting  expectations,  becomes  associated  with  the  changes  of 
Mutability.  Spenser  has  used  the  hermaphrodite  image  before  in  the  figure  of 
the  veiled  Venus  who  has  "Both  male  and  female,  both  under  one  name"  (IV. 
X.  41).  Edgar  Wind  connects  this  hermaphrodite  Venus  with  the  Neoplatonic 
idea  of  the  many  infolded  in  the  one,  the  one  signifying  the  divine.  ^^  But 
whatever  its  precise  source,  Spenser's  image  of  the  two  sexes  in  one  is  clearly 
meant  to  indicate  the  sublime  and  mysterious  qualities  of  the  goddesses, 
whether  Venus  or  Nature,  as  compared  to  inferior  beings  who  are  limited  to 
one  sex  or  another. 

And  yet  paradoxically,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Nature  is  above  gender 
differences,  she  is  portrayed  throughout  the  trial  as  a  sexual  being,  which 
indeed  she  must  be  if  she  is  to  represent  all  life.  Her  first  appearance  is 
heralded  by  the  magnificent  line  that  twice  insists  on  her  female  sex:  "Then 
forth  issewed  (great  goddesse)  great  dame  Nature"  (vii.  5).  And  Spenser 
exploits  this  femaleness  to  the  full,  for  it  enables  him  to  present  convincingly 
Nature's  beauty  and  fertility  as  well  as  her  love  for  all  creation.  She  is 
associated  with  the  sensuous  delights  of  flowers  growing  beneath  her  feet: 
"Tenne  thousand  mores  of  sundry  sent  and  hew,  /  That  might  delight  the  smell, 
or  please  the  view"  (vii.  10).  And  through  the  river  Mole,  new  growth  and 
love  attend  her: 

And  Mole  himselfe,  to  honour  her  the  more. 
Did  deck  himself  in  freshest  faire  attire. 
And  his  high  head,  that  seemeth  alwaies  hore 
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With  hardened  frosts  of  former  winters  ire, 

He  with  an  Oaken  girlond  now  did  tire, 

As  if  the  love  of  some  new  Nymph  late  seene, 

Had  in  him  kindled  youthfull  fresh  desire, 

And  made  him  change  his  gray  attire  to  greene; 

Ah  gentle  Molel  such  joyance  hath  thee  well  beseene. 

(vii.  11) 

A  little  further  on,  Nature  is  again  presented  to  us  as  the  source  of  all  life  and 
its  protector  in  the  reference  to  her  as  "This  great  Grandmother  of  all  creatures 
bred"  (vii.  13). 

This  view  of  Nature  as  life-giving  and  joyous  is  continued  during  the 
trial  when  the  activities  of  Mutability  on  earth  gradually  become  more  and 
more  identifiable  with  those  of  Nature  herself.  The  words  of  Mutability  on 
the  four  elements  of  earth,  air,  water  and  fire,  and  their  proclivity  to  change, 
are  succeeded  by  a  pageant  called  up  by  Nature.  And  during  this  we  almost 
forget  the  theme  of  mutability,  for  although  change  is  present  in  the  succession 
of  the  seasons  and  the  months,  the  qualities  stressed  are  those  of  vitality  and 
delight.  Mutability  has  become  indistinguishable  from  life  itself.  The  proces- 
sion may,  in  fact,  end  with  Death,  but  the  poet  returns  to  Life  and  his  youth 
and  beauty: 

But  Life  was  like  a  faire  young  lusty  boy. 

Such  as  they  faine  Dan  Cupid  to  have  beene. 

Full  of  delightful  health  and  lively  joy, 

Deckt  all  with  flowres,  and  wings  of  gold  fit  to  employ. 

(vii.  46) 

Thus  we  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  of  Mutability's  gradual  rise  in  status 
during  the  first  part  of  the  Cantos.  From  being  responsible  for  all  our  woe, 
for  "death  in  stead  of  life"  (vi.  6),  Mutability  has  come  to  represent  all  that  is 
most  delightful  in  life,  and  appears  synonymous  with  Nature  herself.  This,  in 
turn,  adds  further  to  the  splendour  of  Nature,  for  the  glorious  pageant  of  life, 
supposedly  there  to  convince  us  of  Mutability's  power,  contributes  imagina- 
tively to  our  awareness  of  the  richness  of  Nature  on  earth. 

But  although  Mutability's  fair  face  seems  close  to  Nature,  she  is  not 
completely  identifiable  with  her.  Not  only  is  Mutability  responsible  for  death 
and  suffering  in  the  world,  but  she  lacks  the  close  association  of  Nature  with 
the  divine.  As  we  learn  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem.  Mutability  "alter'd  quite" 
the  life  which  "Nature  had  establisht  first"  and  which  "God  had  blest"  (vi.  5). 
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When  Nature  appears  in  person  at  the  trial,  we  see  even  more  clearly  her 
closeness  to  God,  for  the  poet  in  his  own  voice  tells  us  that  he  was  as  dazzled 
by  Nature's  garments 

As  those  three  sacred  Saints,  though  else  most  wise, 
Yet  on  mount  Thabor  quite  their  wits  forgat, 
When  they  their  glorious  Lord  in  strange  disguise 
Transfigur'd  sawe;  his  garments  so  did  daze  their  eyes. 
(vii.7) 

The  effect  of  this  image  is  complex,  for  the  direct  comparison  of  Nature  to 
Jesus  adds  to  the  glorification  of  Nature,  while  at  the  same  time  it  reminds  us 
that  beyond  her  there  is  Christ  and  Almighty  God. 

The  subordination  of  Nature  to  God  is  made  clearer  in  the  last  words  of 
the  poem: 

But  thence-forth  all  shall  rest  eternally 

With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabbaoth  hight: 

O  that  great  Sabbaoth  God,  grant  me  that  Sabbaoths  sight. 

God  is  the  ultimate  being  and  Nature,  who  was  formerly  "the  highest  him," 
must  give  way  to  an  even  higher  power.  It  is  possible  that  just  as  the  poet 
hopes  to  share  in  eternity,  so  will  all  Nature,  but  it  seems  that  it  will  not  be  in 
her  usual  earthly  form.  As  the  goddess  herself  says,  there  will  come  a  time 
when  "all  shall  changed  bee"  and  then  "none  no  more  change  shall  see"  (vii. 
59).  In  her  wisdom.  Nature  foresees  her  own  transcendence  by  the  divine  and 
a  different  order  established  in  eternity.  One  thing  is  certain:  Mutability  will 
no  longer  exist.  If  Nature  shares  in  eternity  it  will  be  in  her  original,  pristine 
form  before  the  ravages  of  the  Titaness. 

At  this  point  in  the  poem,  Spenser  uses  the  traditional  sexual  hierarchy 
to  underline  Nature's  subordination  to  Almighty  God.  It  is  indeed  fitting  that 
here  she  continues  to  be  the  familiar  dame  or  goddess,  for,  like  many  of 
Spenser's  women.  Nature  can  be  beautiful,  wise,  virtuous  and  full  of  divine 
grace,  but  in  the  end  she  must  accept  her  lord  and  master. 


There  are  two  conclusions  I  want  to  draw  from  this  study  of  the  Mutability 
Cantos.  One  is  the  consummate  skill  with  which  Spenser  uses  gender  and  role 
expectations  to  define  Nature  and  her  relationship  to  God.  From  the  struggle 
for  power  in  the  universe  between  Jupiter  and  Mutability  through  to  the 
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portrayal  of  Dame  Nature  as  male,  hermophrodite  and  female,  the  poem  never 
falters  in  its  purpose.  Each  part  contributes  to  the  whole  so  that  even 
the  digression  on  Faunus,  with  its  satire  on  sexual  roles  and  the  attendant 
absurdities,  highlights  the  sublimity  of  Nature  in  transcending  gender 
differences. 

The  other  point  to  be  made  relates  to  the  complexity  of  Spenser's  views 
on  male  and  female  roles.  The  masculine  may  represent  the  ultimate  authority, 
but  there  are  times  when  this  notion  is  challenged  and  we  realise  in  Jupiter 
how  easily  power  can  be  abused  and  how  false  the  assumption  of  male 
superiority  can  be.  On  the  other  hand,  while  Spenser  frequently  seems  to  have 
a  special  empathy  with  women  (in  the  Cantos  as  in  other  parts  of  The  Faerie 
Queene),  he  does  not  sanctify  the  feminine  principle  to  the  extent  that  it 
becomes  the  "most  tangible  hope  to  which  human  nature  can  reach,"  as  Stevie 
Davies  claims.  ^^  For  Spenser,  the  feminine  is  only  a  part  of  the  all-embracing 
concept  of  Nature.  And  it  is  Nature's  glory  that  the  Cantos  of  Mutabilitie 
celebrate. 
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Notes 

1.  See  C.  S.  Lewis,  Studies  in  Words  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1960), 
Chapter  2;  C.  S.  Lewis,  The  Discarded  Image  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1964),  Chapter  7;  and  A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse,  "Nature  and  Grace  in  The  Faerie 
Queene,"  ELH,  xvi  (1949),  194-228. 

2.  For  the  most  explicit  example  of  this  assumption  see  the  Garden  of  Adonis,  where  the 
natural  setting  ("So  faire  a  place,  as  Nature  can  devize")  provides  the  nurturing  for 
Amoret,  the  symbol  of  human  sexual  love  (III.  vi.  29-53). 

3.  The  phrase  "warrior  women"  is  taken  from  Simon  Shepherd,  Amazons  and  Warrior 
Women:  Varieties  of  Feminism  in  Seventeenth  Century  Drama  (Brighton:  The  Har- 
vester Press,  1981).  Although  this  books  deals  mainly  with  later  drama,  the  first  two 
chapters  explore  feminism  in  The  Faerie  Queene  with  particular  reference  to  Britomart 
and  Radigund. 

4.  All  quotations  from  The  Faerie  Queene  in  this  paper  are  taken  from  Spenser:  The 
Faerie  Queene,  edited  by  A.  C.  Hamilton  (New  York:  Longman,  1977). 

5.  From  the  Queen's  speech  to  the  troops  at  Tilbury  in  1588  from  George  Ballard, 
Memoirs  of  Several  Ladies  of  Great  Britain,  edited  by  Ruth  Perry  (Detroit:  Wayne  State 
University  Press,  1985),  p.  224. 

6.  For  two  of  the  most  extended  references  to  the  Titans,  see  III.  vii.  47,  and  VI.  vii.  41. 

7.  The  significance  of  these  planetary  deities  becomes  clearer  at  the  end  of  the  poem  when 
it  is  because  Mutability  is  not  responsible  for  the  perpetual  ordered  renewal  of  life  on 
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earth  that  Jupiter  is  allowed  to  continue  his  reign.  See  Nature's  judgement  when  she 
states  that  all  things  "are  not  changed  from  their  first  estate;  /  But  by  their  change  their 
being  doe  dilate"  (vii.  58). 

8.  We  might  well  remember  Belphoebe's  sharp  rejection  (with  a  javelin)  of 
Braggadocchio's  insistence  on  her  as  a  frail  woman  fit  only  for  a  life  of  ease  at  court 
and  as  an  object  for  his  lust  (II.  iii.  39-42. 

9.  The  depiction  of  Nature  as  a  father  is  not  new.  E.  R.  Curtius  points  out  that  as  early  as 
the  tenth  Orphic  hymn.  Nature  was  portrayed  not  only  as  "the  age-old  Mother  of  us 
all,"  but  also  as  "father."  See  E.  R.  Curtius,  European  Literature  in  the  Latin  Middle 
Ages,  translated  by  Willard  R.  Trask  (London:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1953),  pp. 
106-107. 

10.  Edgar  Wind,  Pagan  Mysteries  in  the  Renaissance  (London:  Faber  and  Faber,  1958), 

pp.  172-174. 

11.  Stevie  Davies,  The  Idea  of  Woman  in  Renaissance  Literature:  The  Feminine  Reclaimed 
(Brighton:  The  Harvester  Press),  p.  21 


Une  vie  de  palais:  la  cour  du  cardinal 
Alexandre  Farnèse  vers  1563 


PIERRE  HURTUBISE 


J-/e  document  qui  est  à  l'origine  de  la  présente  étude  est  un  budget  dressé 
par  les  services  d'intendance  du  cardinal  Alexandre  Farnèse  pour  l'année 
1563.^  Ce  document  m'avait  servi  il  y  a  environ  une  dizaine  d'années  à 
préparer  un  article  sur  un  collègue  et  contemporain  d'Alexandre  Farnèse, 
le  cardinal  Bernardo  Salviati,  article  paru  dans  les  Mélanges  de  l'École 
Française  de  Rome  en  1980  sous  le  titre:  "La  table  d'un  cardinal  de  la 
Renaissance:  Aspects  de  la  cuisine  et  de  l'hospitalité  à  Rome  au  milieu  du 
XVP  siècle."^  Mais,  à  l'époque,  je  n'avais  fait  de  ce  document  qu'un  usage 
très  limité,  me  contenant  d'un  certain  nombre  d'éléments  susceptibles 
d'éclairer  mon  propos  qui  était  d'illustrer  ce  que  pouvait  être  le  train  de  vie 
d'une  maison  cardinalice  à  Rome  au  XVP  siècle,  mais  d'une  maison  se 
situant  dans  la  bonne  moyenne.  Comme  je  l'écrivais  à  l'époque,  "Bernardo 
Salviati  n'est  ni  un  Alexandre  Farnèse,  ni  un  Hippolyte  ou  un  Louis  d'Esté 
[. . .]  ces  incomparables  seigneurs  de  la  Rome  de  la  deuxième  moitié  du  XVP 
siècle,"  mais  ce  que  nous  savons  du  train  de  vie  de  sa  maison  correspond 
sans  doute  "mieux  à  la  réalité  de  ce  qui  se  passait  au  jour  le  jour"  dans  la 
majorité  des  cours  cardinalices  de  la  Rome  de  l'époque  que  chez  ces 
quelques  fastueux  personnages.^ 

Mais  si  fastueux  et  apparemment  si  exceptionnels  ces  derniers  puissent-ils 
nous  paraître,  ils  n'en  méritent  pas  moins  eux  aussi  de  retenir  notre  attention, 
ne  fût-ce  que  pour  satisfaire  notre  curiosité,  curiosité  d'autant  plus  légitime 
d'ailleurs  que  le  faste,  voir  les  excès  qu'on  leur  prête  habituellement  sont  le 
plus  souvent  fondés  sur  des  impressions  ou  encore  des  instantanés  d'époque 
qui  sont  loin  de  représenter  toute  la  réalité,  en  particulier  la  réalité  quoti- 
dienne. Mais  peut-être  ces  personnages  méritent-ils  surtout  d'être  connus  en 
raison  du  rôle  "emblématique"  qu'ils  ont  joué  en  leur  temps:  c'est  sur  eux 
qu'on  se  modelait  et,  en  définitive,  par  rapport  à  eux  qu'on  était  jaugé,  même 
si,  en  pratique,  faute  de  moyens,  on  était  très  souvent  obligé  de  se  contenter 
de  pâles  ou  modestes  imitations.  Leur  performances,  par  rapport  à  celles  de 
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la  grande  majorité  de  leurs  collègues,  peuvent  paraître  exceptionnelles  et,  de 
fait,  par  bien  des  côtés,  l'étaient,  mais  ils  n'en  constituaient  pas  pour  autant 
eux-mêmes  des  exceptions  à  la  règle,  car,  pour  les  contemporains,  ils  étaient 
ou,  mieux,  ils  incarnaient  en  quelque  sorte  la  règle,  et  c'est  cette  règle  qui,  de 
fait,  souffrait  de  nombreuses  exceptions  en  la  personne  de  collègues  moins 
bien  nantis  ou  encore  moins  libéraux  qu'eux. 

De  ce  point  de  vue,  il  n'est  pas  sans  intérêt  de  noter  que  notre  document  de 
départ,  c'est-à-dire  le  budget  d'Alexandre  Farnèse  pour  1563,  provient  des 
papiers  du  cardinal  Bernardo  Salviati  et  qu'il  entra  en  possession  de  ce  dernier 
au  moment  où  il  était  lui-même  à  organiser  sa  cour  à  Rome  suite  à  sa 
promotion  au  cardinalat  en  1561. "^  Il  est  permis  de  penser  que  le  document  en 
question  servit  à  cette  organisation,  même  si  le  modèle  qui  y  est  proposé  était 
destiné  à  n'être  et  ne  sera  de  fait,  pour  des  raisons  que  j 'ai  expliquées  ailleurs,^ 
que  très  imparfaitement  imité. 

Si  quelques  grands  cardinaux  ont  joué  au  XVP  siècle  le  rôle  emblématique 
que  je  viens  de  décrire,  nul  ne  l'a  fait  plus  volontiers,  avec  plus  de  panache 
et  surtout  de  façon  plus  soutenue  que  le  cardinal  Alexandre  Farnèse.  D'oij 
l'intérêt  que  présente  le  budget  de  1563  pour  l'étude  de  la  vie  de  cour  à  Rome 
au  milieu  du  XVP  siècle. 

Quelques  données  essentielles 

Petit-fils  du  pape  Paul  III  (1534-1549),  Alexandre  Farnèse  sera  fait 
cardinal  dès  l'élection  de  ce  dernier  au  trône  pontifical  à  l'automne  de  1534, 
alors  qu'il  n'avait  que  14  ans.  Népotisme  oblige.  Une  année  plus  tard,  il 
obtiendra  le  poste  de  vice-chancelier  de  l'Église  jusque-là  détenu  par  le 
cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  poste  de  très  grand  prestige,  mais  également  fort 
rémunérateur  qu'il  conservera  jusqu'à  sa  mort  en  1589  et  qui  fera  de  lui  un 
des  personnages  les  plus  importants  et  les  plus  influents  de  l'Église.  D'autres 
dignités,  d'autres  bénéfices  viendront  s'ajouter  par  la  suite,  lui  octroyant  par 
le  fait  même  un  supplément  de  prestige  et  de  pouvoir  qui  lui  permettront  de 
fait  de  jouer  un  rôle  de  tout  premier  plan  par  rapport  à  la  politique  pontificale, 
au  moment  des  conclaves  en  particulier,  mais  également  sous  les  règnes  de 
certains  des  successeurs  de  son  aïeul,  Paul  III.  Il  est,  sans  conteste,  une  des 
figures  les  plus  en  vue,  sinon  la  plus  en  vue  de  Rome  entre  1535  et  1589.^ 

Au  poste  de  vice-chancelier  était  rattachée  une  des  plus  belles  résidences 
de  Rome,  soit  l'ancien  palais  Riario  devenu  depuis  1517  palais  de  la  Chan- 
cellerie.^ C'est  dond  là  que  viendra  s'installer  le  jeune  Alexandre  Farnèse  en 
1535,  d'autant  plus  que  le  palais  Farnèse  où  il  avait  habité  jusque-là,  sous 
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l'oeil  vigilant  de  son  aïeul  le  pape,  était  redevenu  cette  même  année  un 
immense  chantier,  suite  à  la  décision  de  Paul  III  de  donner  à  ce  monument 
familial  des  dimensions  et  une  apparence  dignes  du  rang  que  les  Farnèse, 
grâce  à  lui,  occupaient  désormais  à  Rome.^  Alexandre  Farnèse  retournera 
éventuellement  habiter  le  palais  familial,  mais  une  trentaine  d'années  plus 
tard  seulement,  une  fois  complétés  les  principaux  travaux  de  réaménagement 
entrepris  à  la  demande  de  son  aïeul.  Entre-temps,  le  palais  Farnèse  sera  à  la 
disposition  du  reste  de  la  famille,  en  particulier  de  son  frère  cadet,  Ranuccio 
(1530-1565),  fait  cardinal  en  1545.^ 

Le  budget  de  1563  nous  permet  de  connaître  avec  passablement  d'exacti- 
tude le  train  de  vie  d'Alexandre  Farnèse,  de  même  que  celui  de  l'imposante 
famille  qu'il  entretenait  à  ses  frais  au  palais  de  la  Chancellerie.  Cette  famille 
était  composée  à  l'époque  d'environ  270  personnes  dont  une  trentaine  de 
gentilshommes  et  de  prélats,  une  soixantaine  d'officiers  au  moins  et  quelque 
170  serviteurs. ^°  Sans  doute  une  des  cours  les  plus  imposantes  à  Rome,  à 
l'époque,  après  celle  du  pape.^^ 

A.     Budget  du  cardinal  Farnèse  (en  ecus) 


Entrées                   Brutes 

Nettes 

% 

Italie                      56  733 

54  133 

(74,44) 

France                     22  248 

16  677 

(23,56) 

TOTAL                  78  981 

70  820 

(100) 

Sorties 

Charges  diverses  (pensions. 

cens,  intérêts  sur  emprunts 

ou  hypothèque) 

8  666 

(19,03) 

Dépenses  personnelles 

4  300 

(9,44) 

Dépenses  immobilières 

4  230 

(9,29) 

Intendance  du  palais  et 

de  la  'famille' 

28  343 

(62,24) 

TOTAL 

45  539 

(100) 
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Comme  on  peut  le  voir  par  le  tableau  ci-dessus  (A),  Alexandre  Famèse 
disposait  à  l'époque  d'un  revenu  brut  de  près  de  80  000  ecus  par  an.^^  Vingt 
ans  plut  tôt,  ce  revenu  était  d'environ  60  000  écus,^^  vingt  ans  plus  tard,  il 
sera  de  près  de  120  000  écus.^"^  Bel  exemple  d'un  prélat  qui  savait  tirer 
avantage  du  rang  qu'il  occupait  et  de  l'influence  qu'il  avait  dans  l'Église  et 
la  société  du  temps.  De  ce  total  de  80  000  ecus,  il  lui  fallait  déduire  un  certain 
nombre  de  charges  liées  à  l'administration  des  bénéfices  dont  il  disposait  en 
France  et  en  Italie,  soit,  en  1563,  plus  de  8  000  ecus  par  an,  de  même  que  près 
de  1  900  ecus  de  pensions  et  environ  6  800  ecus  d'intérêts  sur  emprunts  ou 
hypothèques.  Il  pouvait  donc  compter  sur  quelque  62  000  ecus  nets  par  an 
pour  répondre  à  ses  propres  besoins  de  même  qu'aux  besoins  de  sa  cour.^^ 
Quels  étaient  ces  besoins?  Commençons  par  ce  qui  le  touchait  ou  concernait 
de  plus  près.  Le  vêtement,  tout  d'abord.  Le  cardinal  y  consacrait  près  de  900 
ecus  par  an,  dont  360  pour  sa  propre  garde-robe,  le  reste  pour  celle  de  ses 
pages,  valets  de  chambre  et  palefreniers.  Plus  de  1  000  ecus  partaient  en 
aumônes;  quelque  300  servaient  à  financer  les  déplacements  habituels  du 
prélat:  sans  doute  ses  nombreuses  "escapades"  dans  le  Latium  ou  dans  les 
environs  immédiats  de  Rome.  Mais  il  y  avait  aussi  1  200  ecus  prévus  pour 
ses  dépenses  personnelles  en  plus  de  1  440  ecus  de  dépenses  dites  extraordi- 
naires dont  la  plus  grande  partie  était  nul  doute  destinée  aux  "menus  plaisirs" 
dont  le  cardinal  tenait  à  agrémenter  ses  journées  de  même  que  celles  de  ses 
hôtes  ou  encore  aux  "largesses"  qu'il  jugeait  utiles,  voire  indispensables  de 
se  permettre.  Tels  ces  divertissements  offerts  à  l'occasion  dans  son  jardin  du 
Transtevère^^  ou,  mieux,  à  Caprarola;^^  tels  ces  somptueux  cadeaux  présentés 
au  moment  opportun  à  des  proches  ou  encore  à  des  grands  ou  influents 
personnages;^^  tels  ces  beaux  objets  ou  ces  agréables  passe-temps  qu'il  aimait 
de  temps  à  autre  s'offrir  à  lui-même. ^^ 

Mais  il  lui  fallait  aussi  assumer  les  coûts  d'aménagement  et  d'entretien  des 
immeubles  et  autres  propriétés  qui  lui  servaient  tout  à  la  fois  de  lieux  de 
résidence,  de  travail  et  de  loisirs.  Le  seul  coût  des  réparations  à  faire  chaque 
année  au  palais  de  la  Chancellerie  s'élevait  à  300  ecus;  les  vignes  de  Pratti, 
Torretta  et  Villanova,  situées  dans  la  proche  banlieue  romaine,  de  même  que 
le  jardin  du  Transtevère,  plus  haut  mentionné,  représentaient  des  coûts 
d'entretien  de  plus  de  330  ecus;  quant  à  l'incomparable  villa  de  Caprarola, 
alors  en  construction  près  de  Viterbe  sous  la  direction  du  célèbre  Vignola, 
elle  dévorait,  à  elle  seule  et  au  seul  titre  des  frais  de  construction,  quelque 
3  600  ecus  par  an. 

Si,  délaissant  un  moment  la  personne  du  cardinal  et  ses  obligations  comme 
gestionnaire  du  capital  immobilier  plus  haut  décrit,  nous  nous  intéressons 
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maintenant  à  l'intendance  comme  telle  du  palais  de  la  Chancellerie  et  de  la 
nombreuse  "famille"  qui  y  réside,  nous  découvrons  que  ce  poste  représente 
et  de  loin  l'item  principal  du  budget  d'Alexandre  Famèse,  soit  28  343  ecus 
au  total  ou  62%  de  toutes  les  dépenses  inscrites  à  ce  budget. 

Coût  d'intendance  du  palais  et  de  la  '^famille"  (en  ecus) 


Salaires  et  ' 

provisions' 

4  585 

(16,18%) 

Fournitures 

2  484 

(8,76%) 

Ecurie 

3  474 

(12,26%) 

Cuisine 

17  800 

(62,80%) 

TOTAL 

28  343 

(100%) 

Les  salaires  des  officiers  et  simples  serviteurs  de  mêmes  que  les  "provi- 
sions" de  prélats,  gentilshommes  et  autres  proches  collaborateurs  du  cardinal 
entraînent  un  déboursé  annuel  de  4  585  écus.-^^  Les  diverse  fournitures  de 
maison,  y  compris  la  chandelle  (192  ecus),  le  bois  (780  ecus),  les  médica- 
ments (360  ecus)  auxquels,  pour  faire  complet,  il  faudrait  sans  doute  ajouter 
les  vêtements  des  pages,  valets  de  chambre  et  palefreniers  mentionnés  plus 
haut  (504  ecus)  occasionnent  chaque  année  des  dépenses  de  2  484  ecus.  Le 
service  de  l'écurie  coûte  pour  sa  part  3  474  ecus  l'an,  cela  comprenant  la 
nourriture  des  109  montures  (97  chevaux,  9  mules  et  trois  ânes)  à  la  disposi- 
tion du  cardinal  et  de  sa  famille  (2  754  ecus),  diverses  fournitures  (504  ecus) 
et  l'entretien  des  coches  (86  ecus),  ces  nouveaux  modes  de  locomotion 
désormais  présents  dans  toutes  les  grandes  maisons  de  Rome.-^^ 

Plaisirs  et  prestige  de  la  table 

Mais  le  poste  de  loin  de  plus  important  du  budget  d'Alexandre  Farnèse, 
c'est,  comme  dans  la  plupart  des  cours  de  l'époque,  la  cuisine.  En  effet, 
près  de  18  000  ecus  sont  consacrés  chaque  année  à  ce  seul  item,  soit  39% 
du  budget  total  et  63%  de  la  partie  consacrée  à  l'intendance  comme  telle 
du  palais.  Nous  avons  la  chance  de  connaître  ce  poste  de  façon  extrême- 
ment précise  et  détaillée.  Non  seulement  nous  fournit-on  la  liste  complète 
des  aliments  consommés  chaque  jour  au  palais  de  la  Chancellerie,  mais  on 
va  jusqu'à  fournir  en  plus  le  détail  des  menus  servis  midi  et  soir  à  la  table 
du  cardinal.  Aussi  avons-nous  estimé  important  de  nous  attarder  quelque  peu 
sur  cet  aspect  bien  particulier  de  l'intendance  de  l'ancien  palais  Riario. 
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Quelques  données  quantitatives,  tout  d'abord.  Côté  vin,  il  se  consomme 
chaque  année  chez  le  cardinal  Farnèse  3  420  barils  ou  plus  de  2  000  hectolitres 
de  ce  précieux  liquide  représentant  une  consommation  quotidienne  brute  de 
1,62  litre  par  personne.  On  y  mange  chaque  douze  mois  516  rubbia  de  pain, 
soit  environ  112  000  kgs,  ce  qui  équivaut  à  une  consommation  de  1  136 
grammes  par  tête  par  jour.  Et  cela  sans  compter  les  84  rubbia  ou  18  228  kgs 
destinés  chaque  année  à  la  meute  de  chien  du  cardinal.  Quant  à  la  consom- 
mation d'huile,  elle  s'établit  à  environ  4  200  litres  par  an,  soit,  une  base 
quotidienne,  4,26  cl  par  personne.-^^  Enfin,  165  992  livres,  ou  56  269  kgs  de 
viande  sont  servis  chaque  année  aux  habitants  et  hôtes  du  palais  pour  une 
consommation  brute  par  personne  d'environ  2,62  livres  ou  887  grammes.^-^ 

Nous  sommes  moins  bien  informés  relativement  à  la  consommation  de 
poisson  car  notre  document  se  limite  à  nous  dire  ce  qu'il  en  était  durant  la  carême 
seulement  et  pour  la  seule  table  du  cardinal,  de  sorte  qu'il  est  presque  impossible 
de  déterminer  la  quantité  de  poisson  consommée  par  l'ensemble  de  la  famille.  A 
la  table  du  cardinal,  sans  doute  mieux  pourvue  que  celle  des  simples  serviteurs, 
il  semble  que  la  consommation  quotidienne  par  personne  ait  été  de  0,62  livres 
ou  21 1  grammes  environ.^"^  Ce  qui  paraît  assez  peu  en  regard  de  la  consommation 
de  viande  plus  haut  indiquée,  mais  n'oublions  pas  que  les  jours  maigres,  durant 
le  carême  du  moins,  étaient  aussi,  dans  les  régions  catholiques  de  l'époque,  des 
jours  de  jeûne,  donc  de  consommation  passablement  réduite. 

Si  nous  comparons  ses  données  à  celles  de  la  cour  de  Bernardo  Salviati, 
plus  haut  mentionné,  de  notables  différences  sautent  immédiatement  aux 
yeux.  Sans  doute  la  consommation  d'huile  est-elle  légèrement  inférieure  chez 
le  cardinal  Farnèse,  mais  celle  de  vin,  puis  celle  de  pain  et  de  viande  -  ces 
éléments-clés  de  la  "bonne"  cuisine  d'époque  -  sont  par  contraste,  beaucoup 
plus  importants  chez  lui  que  chez  le  cardinal  Salviati,  comme  en  témoigne  le 
tableau  ci-dessous. 

C.    Consommation  quotidienne  brute  par  personne^ 

Denrée  Palais  de  la  Palais 

Chancellerie  Salviati  Valladolid 

Pain  1136  gr.  900  gr.  443  gr. 

Vin  1,62  1  0,85  1  0,25  1 

Viande  887  gr.  573  gr.                   75  gr. 

Huile  4,26  cl  6  cl  0,54  cl 
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Et  si  nous  pouvions,  comme  nous  avons  pu  le  faire  pur  la  cour  de  Bernardo 
Salviati,  distinguer  la  consommation  par  catégories  de  personnes,  combien 
plus  accentué  nous  paraîtrait  le  contraste  entre  l'un  et  l'autre  de  ces  régimes 
alimentaires.  Malheureusement  la  documentation  dont  nous  disposons  ne 
permet  pas,  si  ce  n'est  dans  quelques  rares  cas,  d'aller  jusque-là.  Cela  dit,  les 
marges  révélées  par  notre  tableau  sont  trop  importantes  pour  ne  pas  être 
significatives. 

Mais  ces  marges  ne  disent  pas  tout.  En  effet,  il  faut  aussi  se  poser  le 
problème  de  savoir  de  quelle  qualité  étaient  les  aliments  servis  à  la  table  du 
cardinal  Farnèse  par  rapport  à  ce  que  l'on  trouvait  ailleurs  à  la  même  époque. 
Et  ici,  nous  sommes  merveilleusement  bien  renseignés,  beaucoup  mieux  en 
tout  cas  que  pour  d'autres  cours,  y  compris  celle  du  cardinal  Salviati,  puisque, 
comme  nous  l'avons  indiqué  plus  haut,  nou  possédons  le  détail  des  menus 
servis  midi  et  soir  chez  Alexandre  Farnèse. 

Sa  table  rassemblait  chaque  jour  environ  90  convives.  Sas  doute  faut-il 
inclure  dans  ce  groupe  sélect  les  prélats,  gentilshommes  et  principaux  offi- 
ciers de  la  maison  de  même  que  les  invités  de  marque  dont  le  cardinal  tenait 
sans  doute  assez  souvent  à  s'entourer.^^  Alors  que  les  autres  membres  de  la 
famille  devaient  se  contenter  d'une  pitance  relativement  modeste  comprenant 
tout  de  même  pain,  vin,  viande,  potage,  huile  et  épices  en  plus  d'un  compa- 
natico  en  argent  de  4,36  baiochhi  par  personne  par  jour,  les  commensaux  du 
cardinal  avaient  droit  à  un  riche  éventail  de  mets  diversement,  voir,  dans 
certains  cas,  somptueusement  apprêtés,  comprenant  habituellement,  en  plus 
du  vin  servi,  nous  l'avons  vu,  en  abondance,  potages,  pâtes,  légume,  salades, 
fromages,  fruits  et  amandes,  pâtisseries,  puis  surtout,  en  carême,  poissons  et 
fruits  de  mer,  hors  carême,  viandes  et  abats  de  toutes  sortes.^^ 

Veau  et  mouton  sont  particulièrement  à  l'honneur  les  jours  où  on  fait  gras, 
mais  les  menus  comprennent  toujours  en  plus,  au  choix  des  convives,  che- 
vreau, chapon,  poulet,  pigeon,  oison,  dindonneau  de  même  que  certaines 
spécialités  charcutières,  telles  ris  de  veau,  testicules  d'agneau,  pieds  de  veau, 
pâtés  et  saucissons.  Les  jours  maigres,  nécessairement  plus  frugaux,  en 
période  de  carême  surtout,  en  raison  de  l'obligation  concomitante  dejeuner, 
ne  sont  pas  pour  autant  des  jours  de  moindre  raffinement.  Qu'on  en  juge. 

Tout  d'abord,  le  midi,  on  se  voit  servir,  comme  plat  principal,  ou  de  la 
spigola,^^  ou  de  l'ombrine,  ou  du  corbeau  de  mer  ou  quelque  autre  poisson 
rare  bouilli,  également  du  rotangle,  de  la  daurade  et  du  rouget  frits,  du  mulet 
ou  du  brochet  cuit  sur  le  gril,  pris,  à  titre  d'entrée  sans  doute,  du  hareng  blanc 
ou  du  brochet  fumé,  du  crabe,  des  tellines,  en  plus  d'une  soupe  au  poisson  de 
rivière,  d'une  soupe  aux  jeunes  calmars  et  d'un  potage  aux  légumes.  Il  est 
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également  fait  mention  de  plongeons  ("marangole",-^^)  qui,  à  titre  d'oiseaux 
aquatiques,  avaient  droit  de  figurer  aux  menus  de  carême,  mais  nous  ne 
saurions  dire  si  ces  volatiles  étaient  servis  comme  entrée  ou  comme  plat 
principal  ni  de  quelle  façon  ils  étaient  apprêtés.  Chose  certaine,  leur  présence 
devrait  ajouter  sinon  à  la  qualité,  du  moins  à  l'originalité  du  menu  en  question. 

Le  soir,  on  doit  se  contenter,  comme  plat  principal,  de  hareng,  de  quelques 
tranches  de  thon  ou  de  saumon  et  d'une  sorte  de  poisson  de  rivière,  mais  on 
se  voit  également  offrir,  comme  antipasti  sans  doute,  tellines  ou  escargots, 
crabe  ou  homard,  anchois  ou  anguilles,  en  plus  d'un  potage  blanc  au  houblon 
et  d'un  potage  aux  épinards  et  au  fenouil. 

Le  cardinal,  pour  sa  part,  a  droit  à  quelques  plats  préparés  spécialement 
pour  lui  au  repas  du  midi,  un  plat  de  poisson  de  rivière  et  un  autre  de  jeunes 
calmars,  au  repas  du  soir,  un  plat  de  tortue,  et  de  nouveau,  un  plat  de  jeunes 
calmars  -  manifestement  Alexandre  Farnèse  avait  un  faible  pour  ce  mollus- 
que -  auxquels  venait  peut-être  s'ajouter  ce  "plat  délicat"  non  spécifié, 
indiqué  comme  faisant  chaque  jour  partie  du  menu  vespéral. 

Côté  fruits,  on  semble  s'être  contenté  le  midi  de  brugons  et  de  raisins  secs; 
le  soir,  au  contraire,  la  table  se  couvre  de  poires,  de  pommes  roses  et  de 
pommes  d'api,  de  raisin  de  Damas,  de  figues,  de  marrons  et  de  cardons,  en 
plus  d'amandes,  de  pistaches  et  de  pignons.  Même  s'ils  ne  sont  pas  mention- 
nés comme  tels  dans  les  menus  hors  carême,  hormis  les  amandes  et  les  raisins 
secs,  la  plupart  de  ces  fruits  et  d'autres  sans  doute  provenant  des  vergers  du 
cardinal  devaient  y  trouver  place  au  gré  des  diverses  saisons. 

Quant  aux  légumes,  ils  font  partie  de  tous  les  menus,  et  cela  aussi  bien  en 
carême  que  hors  carême,  soit  comme  accompagnements  de  certains  plats,  soit 
comme  plats  à  part,  les  plus  fréquemment  mentionnés  étant  l'artichaut,  les 
fèves,  le  fenouil,  l'asperge,  l'épinard,  le  panais,  en  plus  de  divers  types  de  laitue. 

La  liste  des  condiments  utilisés  pour  la  préparation  des  aliments  jusqu'ici 
mentionnés  comprend,  outre  l'huile,  le  vin,  le  verjus,  le  moût  cuît,  le  vinaigre 
et  la  moutarde,  diverses  sortes  d"'épices",  du  poivre,  du  sel  noir,  du  sel  blanc, 
du  sucre,  du  safran,  de  la  citronnelle,  plusieurs  variétés  d'herbes  dont  le 
romarin  et  la  sauge  et,  bien  entendu,  de  l'ail  et  de  l'oignon.  Le  lard,  le 
saindoux,  le  beurre,  les  oeufs,  la  farine  entrent  dans  la  confection  de  nombreux 
plats,  en  particulier  ceux  relevant  du  pâtissier  de  la  maison,  et  le  riz  semble 
utilisé  surtout  comme  ingrédient  de  base  de  certains  potages.  Raffinement 
non  négligeable,  il  est  fait  au  moins  une  fois  mention  de  fleurs  et  d'herbes 
servant  à  la  décoration  de  la  table  cardinalice. 

Il  y  avait  sans  doute  à  l'occasion  des  variantes  apportées  à  ces  menus  -  les 
jours  de  grande  fête  par  exemple  ou  encore  les  jours  où  l'on  recevait  de  grands 
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personnages  -  une  de  ces  variantes  étant  sans  aucun  doute  la  venaison  qui  ne 
figure  sur  aucun  de  nos  menus,  mais  devait  de  temps  à  autre  faire  partie  de 
ces  derniers  comme  cela  se  faisait  dans  la  plupart  des  grandes  maisons  de 
l'époque.^^  J'ai  indiqué  ailleurs  ce  qu'il  en  était  chez  le  cardinal  Bernardo 
Salviati.^^  Combien  plus  riche  de  ce  point  de  vue  devait  être  la  table  d'un 
Alexandre  Famèse,  lui  qui  était  passionné  de  chasse  et  était  entouré  de 
proches  qui  partageaient  cette  passion  et  ne  demandaient  sans  doute  pas  mieux 
que  de  le  faire  profiter  de  leurs  plus  belles  prises. ^^ 

Nous  ne  possédons  pas,  comme  chez  Bernardo  Salviati,  la  liste  des  vins 
consommés  à  la  table  du  cardinal  Farnèse.  A  un  seul  endroit  il  est  spécifié 
que  l'un  des  vins  de  sa  cave  est  un  "vin  grec  de  qualité",  sans  doute  l'un  ou 
l'autre  des  meilleurs  crus  de  la  région  de  Naples,-^^  vin  qui,  en  l'occurrence, 
est  utilisé  pour  la  préparation  des  tellines  servies  chaque  midi  durant  la 
période  quadragésimale.  Mais  il  ne  fait  pas  de  doute  que  le  cardinal  Famèse 
savait  apprécier  le  bon  vin  et  qu'il  devait  donc  posséder  une  cave  à  l'avenant. 
En  décembre  1575,  découvrant  au  cours  d'une  chasse  à  la  marina  de  Palo  une 
botte  de  vin  grec  d'Ischia  échouée  par  hasard  sur  la  grève,  il  fait  porter  cette 
botte  à  Rome  et,  apprenant  plus  tard  que  le  vin  qu'elle  contient  est  non 
seulement  bien  conservé,  mais  d'une  qualité  exceptionnelle,  il  baptise  aussitôt 
cette  botte  du  nom  de  "la  Venturina"  ("la  petite  fortune")  et  ordonne  que  son 
précieux  contenu  lui  soit  personnellement  réservé.-^^  Caprice  d'un  moment, 
mais  qui  en  dit  long  sur  les  goûts  raffinés  de  ce  grand  personnage. 

Ce  que  nous  avons  dit  jusqu'ici  de  sa  table  montre  bien  que  c'était  d'ailleurs 
là  une  préoccupation  quotidienne  -  car  les  menus  décrits  plus  hauts,  y  compris 
ceux  du  carême,  ne  sont  pas,  comme  on  pourrait  être  tenté  de  le  croire,  des 
menus  d'exception,  mais  bien  le  lot  de  tous  les  jours,  en  d'autres  mots,  ce 
qu'un  habitué  du  palais  de  la  Chancellerie  se  voyait  servir  midi  et  soir  à 
longueur  d'année.  Nous  avons  comparé  plus  haut  ce  régime  à  celui  qui  existait 
au  palais  Salviati  à  la  même  époque.  Celui  du  palais  de  la  Chancellerie  nous 
est  apparu,  en  termes  quantitatifs  du  moins,  largement  supérieur.  Il  semble  bien, 
à  la  lumière  de  l'analyse  que  nous  venons  de  faire  des  menus  servis  chaque  jour 
dans  cette  même  maison  que  cet  avantage  ait  été  en  termes  de  qualité,  tout 
aussi,  sinon  plus  marqué. ^^  Et  sans  doute  faudrait- il  aussi  tenir  compte  du  fait 
que  le  décor,  l'ambiance,  le  service  étaient  nécessairement  plus  somptueux 
et  raffinés  au  palais  de  la  Chancellerie  en  raison  des  moyens  plus  importants, 
des  personnels  plus  variés  et  plus  nombreux  et,  bien  entendu,  de  la  qualité  des 
lieux  (palais,  villas,  jardins,  "vignes")  dont  disposait  le  cardinal  Farnèse. 

Chose  certaine,  on  pouvait  difficilement  trouver  à  Rome  au  milieu  du  XVP 
siècle  une  cour  que  pratiquât  avec  plus  de  munificence,  pour  ne  pas  dire 
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d'abandon,  la  vertu  par  excellence  de  toute  bonne  maison  à  l'époque:  l'hos- 
pitalité. La  cour  pontificale,  les  cours  de  certains  autres  grands  cardinaux:  un 
Hippolyte  et  un  Louis  d'Esté,  un  Ferdinand  de  Médicis,  par  exemple,  se 
permettaient  sans  doute  à  l'occasion  des  extravagances  de  table  que  les 
chroniqueurs  du  temps  s'empressaient  de  consigner,^^  mais  combien  parmi 
elles  assuraient  un  régime  comparable  à  celui  qu'on  trouvait  jour  après  jour, 
carême  y  compris,  au  palais  de  la  Chancellerie?  Ce  n'est  pas  pour  rien  que 
les  contemporains  qualifaient  Alexandre  Farnèse  de  "grand  cardinal".  Il 
l'était  à  plus  d'un  titre  mais  il  l'était  surtout,  comme  nous  venons  de  le  voir, 
au  chapitre  de  l'hospitalité. 

D'autres  titres  de  gloire  sont  souvent  évoqués  par  les  admirateurs  d'A- 
lexandre Farnèse,  par  exemple,  sa  grande  générosité  envers  les  pauvres  et 
envers  certains  ordres  religieux,  en  particulier  les  Jésuites,^^  ou  encore,  ses 
talents  de  diplomate  et  son  habileté  politique  au  service  des  intérêts  du 
Saint-Siège,  mais  également  de  sa  propre  maison.^^  D'aucuns,  à  l'époque, 
préféraient  insister  sur  les  rapports  privilégiés  qu'il  entretenait  avec  les 
humanistes  et  artistes  de  son  temps  dont  il  aimait  ostensiblement  s'entourer, 
qu'il  n'hésitait  d'ailleurs  pas  à  combler  de  ses  faveurs  et  à  qui  il  se  plaisait  à 
passer  des  commandes,  parfois  même  de  très  riches.  On  sait  ce  qu'il  en  fut 
d'écrivains  tels  que  Paolo  Giovio,  Antonio  délia  Mirandola,  Annibale  Caro, 
Onofrio  Panvinio,  d'architectes  tels  que  Vignola  ou  délia  Porta,  de  peintres 
tels  que  Giorgio  Vasari,  Cecchino  Salviati  ou  encore  Taddeo  et  Federico 
Zuccari  qui  furent,  les  uns,  membres  de  sa  "famille",  les  autres,  clients  ou 
protégés,  mais  qui  tous  produisirent  des  oeuvres  que  nous  pouvons  encore 
aujourd'hui  admirer,  dont  il  fut  sinon  l'instigateur,  du  moins  le  principal 
soutien.^^  Est-il  besoin  d'insister  sur  ce  que  pouvait  représenter  et  représenta 
de  fait  pour  la  "famille"  et  les  hôtes  du  cardinal  la  présence  habituelle  à  ses 
côtés  de  ces  hommes  aux  talents  multiples  et  variés  qui  ne  demandaient 
d'ailleurs  qu'à  le  servir. 

Vasari  parle  de  soirées  passées  à  Rome  chez  Alexandre  Farnèse  au  cours 
desquelles  il  lui  fut  donné  d'assister  à  des  échanges  du  plus  haut  intérêt  entre 
membres  de  la  cour  du  cardinal  et  certains  de  ses  hôtes  sur  l'art  et  la  littérature 
et  autres  sujets  susceptibles  d'intéresser  les  beaux  esprits  du  temps."^^  Alexan- 
dre Farnèse  et  son  entourage  partageaient  sans  doute  là-dessus  les  vue  de 
Castiglione,  l'auteur  du  Cortegiano,  qui,  on  le  sait,  plaçait  très  haut  dans  la 
hiérarchie  des  arts  de  cour,  celui  de  la  conversation,"^^  art  qu'on  associait 
d'ailleurs  de  très  près  à  l'époque  aux  plaisirs  et  raffinements  de  la  table.^^ 

Mais  il  y  avait  aussi  la  musique  -  Castiglione  attachait  de  fait  à  cet  art 
presque  autant  d'importance  qu'à  celui  de  la  conversation"^^  -  et,  là  encore. 
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Alexandre  Famèse  faisait  figure  de  modèle,  puisque  sa  famille  comptait  un 
nombre  imposant  de  chanteurs  et  d'instrumentistes,  plus  d'une  dizaine  en 
1544,  un  peu  moins  peut-être  en  1563,^  auxquels  il  pouvait  régulièrement 
faire  appel  pour  son  propre  agrément  ou  celui  de  ses  hôtes. 

L'hospitalité  ne  se  résumait  donc  pas  chez  lui  aux  simples  plaisirs  de  la 
table,  même  si  ces  derniers  représentaient,  nous  l'avons  vu,  le  poste  de  loin 
le  plus  important  du  budget  de  sa  maison.  Elle  incluait  aussi  diverses  autres 
commodités  de  l'existence  et  puis  surtout,  comme  nous  l'avons  souligné  plus 
haut,  des  lieux  et  des  décors  somptueux  conférant  à  ces  plaisirs  et  à  ces 
commodités  un  caractère  peu  commun,  pour  ne  pas  dire  unique.  En  ce  sens, 
la  cour  d'Alexandre  Farnèse  constituait  bien  pour  la  Rome  de  l'époque  un 
modèle  difficilement  imitable,  un  modèle  qui  commençait  d'ailleurs  à  être 
contesté  -  on  n'a  qu'à  regarder  ce  qui  se  passait  au  même  moment  à  la  cour 
d'un  Charles  Borromée,  par  exemple,  pour  s'en  rendre  compte^^  - ,  mais  ce 
modèle  trouvait  encore  preneur  et  représentait  encore  pour  plusieurs  ce  que 
pouvait,  mieux  ce  que  devait  être  la  cour  d'un  prince,  fût-il  prince  d'Église. 
Il  y  avait  après  tout  une  logique  de  la  "grandeur"  et  Alexandre  Famèse 
montrait  à  sa  façon  jusqu'où  cette  logique  pouvait  aller  quand  on  avait  comme 
lui  les  moyens  de  la  pousser  jusqu'au  bout.  On  comprend  l'admiration  et  les 
critiques  tout  à  la  fois  que  son  exemple  ait  pu  susciter  à  l'époque,  mais  on 
comprend  tout  aussi  bien  la  fascination  qu'encore  aujourd'hui  nous  éprou- 
vons devant  cet  homme  qui  incarna  pour  ainsi  dire  la  Renaissance  à  une 
époque  ou  la  Renaissance,  à  Rome  du  moins,  vivait  son  crépuscule.  Mais, 
grâce  à  lui  surtout,  quel  crépuscule! 

Université  Saint-Paul 

Note  sur  la  consommation  quotidienne  par  tête  au  palais  de  la  Chancellerie 

Les  moyennes  de  consommation  par  tête  que  nous  avons  établies  plus  haut 
à  partir  de  notre  document  de  base  (AS,  Filz.  I:  81,  filz.  32)  sont  bien 
évidemment  des  moyennes  brutes  qui  demanderaient  chacune  à  être  modulées 
selon  les  individus  et  selon  les  catégories  de  personnes.  Pour  ce  qui  est  du 
vin,  notre  base  de  calcul  est  la  quantité  totale  de  ce  précieux  liquide  consom- 
mée ou,  du  moins,  consignée  chaque  année  au  palais  de  la  Chancellerie,  soit, 
d'après  les  calculs  de  l'intendance  du  palais,  environ  2  000  hl  (fol.  lOv).  Si 
nous  divisons  ce  total  par  les  270  individus  inscrits  au  rôle  de  la  cour  du 
cardinal  Farnèse,  cela  donne  un  peu  plus  de  21  par  personne  par  jour. 

Mais  les  choses  ne  sont  pas  aussi  simples  que  cela.  Tout  d'abord,  si  nous 
examinons  attentivement  le  rôle  de  la  cour  du  cardinal,  nous  découvrons  qu'il 
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n'y  a  que  254  individus  sur  les  270  inscrits  qui  ont  effectivement  droit  au 
"couvert".  En  revanche,  il  faut  compter  les  invités,  sans  doute  passablement 
nombreux  chez  le  cardinal  Farnèse  qui,  on  le  sait,  avait  une  très  large  parentèle 
et  clientèle.  J'avais  estimé  à  une  dizaine  en  moyenne  par  jour  le  nombre  de 
ces  invités  chez  le  cardinal  Bernardo  Salviati  vers  1563-65.  Cf.  "La  table  d'un 
cardinal...",  p.  265  et  note.  Je  crois  que  le  chiffre  de  15  serait  plus  vraisem- 
blable dans  le  cas  d'Alexandre  Farnèse,  ce  qui  nous  ramènerait  plus  ou  moins 
aux  270  "bouches"  initiales  et  donc  à  la  moyenne  brute  de  21  par  personne 
par  jour  plus  haut  indiquée. 

Mais  il  faut  aussi  tenir  compte  de  quantités  relativement  importantes  de  vin 
utilisées  pour  la  cuisine  ou  offertes  en  cadeaux  -  possiblement  un  cinquième 
du  total  comme  chez  le  cardinal  Salviati  -  ce  qui  obligerait  à  ramener  la 
consommation  brute  par  personne  à  environ  1,62  1.  C'est  le  chiffre  que  je 
propose  ici  pour  fin  de  comparaison  avec  le  palais  Salviati  et  Valladolid  (cf. 
tableau  C),  sachant  bien  par  ailleurs  qu'il  s'agit  là  d'un  simple  ordre  de 
grandeur  ne  représentant  sans  doute  qu' approximativement  la  réalité  des  choses. 

Peut-être  une  autre  estimation  fournie,  elle  aussi,  par  les  auteurs  du  budget 
de  1563,  soit  la  "répartition"  par  tête  de  certaines  denrées  de  base  (pain,  vin, 
huile)  est-elle  plus  proche  de  cette  réalité  et  faudrait-il  la  préférer  à  celle  que 
je  propose  plus  haut.  En  effet,  la  moyenne  de  1,32  1  suggérée  par  ce  rôle 
nominatif  paraît  à  première  vue  plus  vraisemblable,  mais  cette  moyenne  ne 
tient  visiblement  pas  compte  de  1' "extraordinaire"  qui,  au  palais  de  la  Chan- 
cellerie, équivalait,  dans  le  cas  du  vin,  à  plus  de  20%  de  la  consommation 
totale.  Tout  bien  considéré,  il  vaut  peut-être  mieux  en  rester  à  la  moyenne  de 
1,62 1  plus  haut  proposée,  en  se  disant  bien  qu'il  s'agit  là  d'une  moyenne  brute 
et  d'une  moyenne  de  "répartition"  plutôt  que  de  "consommation"  au  sens 
strict  du  terme.  (Ces  neuf  litres  de  vin  que  se  voient  attribuer  chaque  jour  les 
trois  muletiers  du  cardinal  sont-ils  vraiment  consommés  par  eux  ou  ne  sont-ils 
pas  plutôt  partagés  avec  d'autres,  des  proches  par  exemple?).  En  se  disant 
également  que  cette  moyenne  cache  sans  doute  -  nous  l'avons  constaté  chez 
le  cardinal  Salviati  et  cela  est  tout  aussi  vrai  chez  le  cardinal  Farnèse  -  des 
écarts  considérables  entre  individus  et  catégories  d'individus,  mais  sans  que 
nous  puissions,  dans  le  cas  du  cardinal  Farnèse  du  moins,  déterminer  exacte- 
ment ce  que  pouvaient  être  ces  écarts.  Chose  certaine,  le  vin  coulait  plus 
généreusement  et  plus  abondamment  au  palais  de  la  Chancellerie  qu'au  palais 
Salviati. 

Il  semble  qu'on  se  soit  montré  tout  aussi  généreux  pour  ce  qui  était  du  pain, 
mais,  encore  ici,  il  est  difficile  d'arriver  à  des  chiffres  tout  à  fait  sûrs,  puisque, 
comme  dans  le  cas  du  vin,  nous  sommes  confrontés  à  deux  "estimations" 
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divergentes,  l'une  fondée  sur  la  quantité  totale  de  pain  achetée  et  distribuée 
chaque  année  par  l'intendance  du  palais,  soit  environ  112  000  kgs,  ce  qui 
équivaut  à  une  consommation  quotidienne  brute  par  personne  de  1136 
grammes,  l'autre  sur  le  rôle  nominatif  plus  haut  mentionné  qui  attribue,  lui, 
707  grammes  en  moyenne  par  jour  à  chacun  des  individus  inscrits  à  ce  rôle. 
Cette  dernière  moyenne  paraît  trop  basse  pour  les  raisons  que  j'ai  expliquées 
plus  haut  à  propos  du  vin;  l'autre  est  peut-être  en  peu  trop  élevée,  mais  elle 
paraît  plus  proche  de  la  réalité  et  c'est  finalement  celle  que  j'ai  choisi  de 
retenir.  (Une  certaine  quantité  de  pain  servait  sans  doute  aux  aumônes,  ne 
fût-ce  que  sous  forme  de  "restes",  mais  quelle  quantité  au  juste?) 

Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  consommation  d'huile,  notre  estimation  est  fondée  sur 
la  seule  information  complète  dont  nous  disposions,  soit  la  quantité  totale 
d'huile  mise  chaque  année  à  la  disposition  des  habitants  du  palais,  soit  en 
moyenne  4,26  cl  par  personne  par  jour. 

Les  chiffres  concernant  la  consommation  de  viande  ou  de  poisson  sont  plus 
sujets  à  caution  en  raison  du  type  de  données  dont  nous  disposions  pour  les 
établir.  Nous  nous  en  expliquons  d'ailleurs  plus  haut  (notes  23  et  24),  mais 
nous  croyons  tout  de  même  qu'ils  représentent  un  ordre  de  grandeur  tout  à 
fait  plausible  et  vraisemblable. 

Notes 

1.  Pise.  Archivio  Salviati  (=  AS)  Filz.  I:  81,  fasc.  32.  Le  document  se  présente  sous  la 
forme  d'un  fascicule  grand  format  de  11  folios  (recto-verso)  subdivisé  comme  suit:  1) 
un  rôle  de  la  cour  d'Alexandre  Farnèse  comportant  la  "répartition"  quotidienne  (ou 
hebdomadaire)  par  "bouche"  de  pain,  de  vin,  d'huile  (dans  quelques  cas  seulement), 
de  chandelle,  le  tout  complété  d'un  companatico  en  argent  pour  les  individus  ayant  des 
dépendants  et  de  "rations"  d'avoine  et  de  fourrage  pour  ceux  bénéficiant  de  "montures" 
(chevaux,  mules,  ânes)  (fol.  l-3r);  2)  le  détail  des  menus  quotidiens  servis  midi  et  soir 
à  la  table  du  cardinal  (fol.  3v-4r);  3)  la  liste  détaillée  des  salaires,  "provisions"  et 
aumônes  versés  chaque  mois  par  le  cardinal  (fol.  4v-5r);  4)  la  liste  des  pensions,  cens 
et  autres  charges  (ou  dettes)  du  cardinal  (fol.  54-7v);  5)  la  liste  de  ses  créances  (fol. 
8r);  6)  ses  entrées  (ou  revenus)  (fol.  8v-10r);  7)  la  liste  des  dépenses  qui  lui  occasion- 
nent l'entretien  de  sa  cour  et  son  entretien  personnel  (fol.  lOv-llr).  Riche  document, 
mais  qui  n'est  pas  sans  poser  des  problèmes  de  lecture  et  d'interprétation  en  raison  de 
certaines  particularités  d'écriture  et  de  vocabulaire,  certaines  lacunes  également  sur 
lesquelles  nous  aurons  l'occasion  de  revenir  plus  loin.  Il  y  a  de  fortes  chances  que  le 
document  en  question  ait  été  préparé  par  les  services  de  comptabilité  du  cardinal,  mais 
sous  l'autorité  du  majordome  du  palais  qui  était,  à  l'époque,  le  premier  responsable  des 
questions  d'intendance  et  de  budget. 

2.  Mélanges  de  l'École  française  de  Rome  (Moyen  Age,  Temps  modernes)  (=MEFRM), 
92  (1980)  -  I,  p.  249-282. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  276. 
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4.  Ibid.,  p.  264-265. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  276. 

6.  II  nous  manque  une  biographie  d'Alexandre  Farnèse,  du  moins  digne  de  la  stature  de 
cet  homme  et  du  rôle  qu'il  fut  appelé  à  jouer  à  Rome  au  XVF  siècle,  Nous  nous 
inspirons  ici  de  l'excellent  article  de  G.  Alberigo,  "Farnèse  (Alessandro),  dit  Alexandre 
le  Jeune",  dans  Dictionnaire  d'histoire  et  de  géographie  ecclésiastique,  XVI,  Paris 
1967,  col.  608-615. 

7.  Sur  ce  palais,  voir  A.  Schiavo,  //  Palazzo  délia  Cancelleria,  Rome  1964.  Plus  récent 
et  utile:  C.  Pericoli  Ridolfini,  Rione  VI  -  Parione,  II  (Guide  Rionali  di  Roma),  Rome 
1980,  p.  70-108. 

8.  Au  sujet  du  long  séjour  d'Alexandre  Farnèse  au  palais  de  la  Chancellerie,  voir  L.  von 
Pastor,  Geschichte  derPàpste,  V.  Fribourg-en-Brisgau,  réimpr.  1956,  p.  727,  de  même 
que  C.  Pietrangeli,  Rione  VII-Regola,  II  (Guide  Rionali  di  Roma),  Rome  1976,  p.  62. 
Pour  ce  qui  est  du  palais  Farnèse  comme  tel,  il  faut  préférer  à  l'ouvrage  vieilli  de  F.  de 
Navenne  (Rome,  le  palais  Farnèse  et  les  Farnèse,  Paris,  1915),  la  monumentale  histoire 
du  palais  publiée  par  l'École  française  de  Rome  à  l'occasion  de  son  centenaire:  Le 
palais  Farnèse,  3  tomes  (en  5  vol.),  Rome  1980-1982.  Plus  maniable,  mais  s'inspirant 
du  précédent  ouvrage:  A.  Puaux,  Introduction  au  palais  Farnèse,  Rome  1983. 

9.  Voir  C.  Pietrangeli,  op.  cit.,  p.  58-62. 

10.  Notre  calcul  est  fait  à  partir  du  rôle  inclus  dans  le  budget  de  1563:  AS  Filz.  I:  81,  fasc. 
32,  fol.  l-3v,  4v-5r.  La  répartition  par  catégories:  gentilshommes  et  prélats,  officiers 
et  simples  serviteurs  est  approximative,  les  indications  fournies  par  le  rôle  n'étant  pas 
toujours  parfaitement  claires.  La  même  "famille"  comptait  en  1544  277  membres,  s'il 
faut  en  croire  un  rôle  établi  cette  année-là  par  l'intendance  du  palais  et  qui  se  trouve 
aujourd'hui  à  la  Bibliothèque  du  Vatican  (=BAV):  Barberini  latini  5366,  fol.  266v-267. 

11.  La  cour  du  pape  Pie  IV  comptait  en  1652  plus  de  1  000  personnes,  mais  son  neveu,  le 
cardinal  Borromée  se  contentait  d'une  "famille"  d'environ  150  membres  qu'il  réduira 
d'ailleurs  à  une  centaine  en  1564.  P.  FarineT,  Renaissance  Rome  1500-1599,  Berkeley, 
Los  Angeles,  Londres  1976,  p.  118,  135. 

12.  C'est  le  revenu  comptabilisé  dans  le  budget  de  1563.  Il  s'agit  surtout  d'entrées 
bénéficiales  telles,  pour  l'Italie,  l'abbaye  Tre  Fontane  de  Rome  (4  793,  50  ecus)  ou 
encore  l'archevêché  de  Monreale  en  Sicile  (20  900  ecus),  pour  la  France,  l'archevêché 
d'Avignon  (4  950  ecus)  ou  l'abbaye  de  Grandselve  (5  739  ecus),  mais  il  y  a  aussi  des 
revenus  de  fonction,  telles  les  entrées  de  la  Chancellerie  (6  800  ecus)  ou  celles  de  la 
légation  d'Avignon  (4  950  ecus),  des  pensions  sur  bénéfices,  surtout  portugais  (7  340 
ecus  au  total),  en  plus  de  quelques  revenus  patrimoniaux,  ceux  du  casale  de  Torre 
Vergata  par  exemple  (800  ecus.  AS  Filz.  I:  81,  fasc.  32,  fol:  8v-10r.  Mais  un  examen 
attentif  des  créances  du  cardinal  (43  407,48  ecus  au  total)  montre  à  l'évidence  qu'il 
avait  d'autres  sources  de  revenus  (prêts,  rentes),  donc  des  entrées  réelles  supérieures 
aux  78  981  ecus  indiquées  dans  le  tableau  ci-dessus.  Ibid.,  fol.  8v. 

13.  F.  de  Navenne,  Rome,  le  palais  Farnèse  et  les  Farnèse,  p.  250. 
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14.  J.  Delumeau,  Vie  économique  et  sociale  de  Rome  dans  la  seconde  moitié  du  XVI^  siècle^ 
I,  Paris  1957,  p.  455. 

15.  C'est  à-dire  70  820  ecus  (entrées  nettes)  moins  les  charges  diverses  (pensions,  cens, 
etc.)  s 'élevant  à  8  666  ecus. 

16.  Ainsi  le  jeudi  7  juin  1657  Alexandre  Farnèse  y  reçoit  à  dîner  les  cardinaux  qui,  la  veille, 
avait  participé  au  consistoire.  BAV,  Urbinati  latini  1040,  fol.  413  r. 

17.  Le  cardinal  y  passe  habituellement  ses  vacances  d'été  et  y  reçoit  de  nombreux  visiteurs. 
A  la  fin  de  septembre  1569,  on  y  signale  la  présence  de  six  cardinaux  et  du  duc  Ottavio 
Farnèse,  frère  du  cardinal.  Ibid.,  Urbinati  latini  1041/I,fol.  155r.  En  1578,  il  y  reçoit  le 
pape  Grégoire  XIII.  J.  Delumeau,  op  cit.,  p.  438. 

18.  En  1576,  il  offre  une  partie  des  joyaux  estimés  à  50  000  ecus  présentés  à  la  jeune  épouse 
de  Giacomo  Boncompagni,  fils  du  pape  Grégoire  XIII.  BAV,  Urbinati  latini  1045,  fol. 
71v.  En  1581,  il  verse  100  000  ecus  comme  "acompte"  sur  les  300  000  promis  pour  la 
dot  de  sa  nièce  qui  doit  épouser  la  duc  de  Mantoue.  J.  Delumeau,  op  cit.,  p.  455. 

19.  Il  comptera  pendant  un  certain  temps  dans  son  personnel  Alessandro  Cesati,  un  des 
plus  grands  tailleurs  de  gemmes  de  l'époque.  Cf.  L.  von  Pastor,  Geschichte  derPàpste, 
V.  p.  774.  Selon  Aldrovandi  (1558),  il  possédait  la  plus  riche  collection  d'antiquités 
de  Rome.  P.  Pecchiai,  Roma  nel  Cinquecento,  Rome  1948,  p.  413-414.  Côté  divertis- 
sements, il  est  souvent  fait  mention  dans  les  documents  d'époque  de  sa  passion  pour 
la  chasse.  En  septembre  1578,  à  l'occasion  de  la  visite  de  Grégoire  XIII  à  Caprarola, 
il  organise  pour  ce  dernier  plusieurs  chasses,  mais  également  des  excursions  de  pêche 
et  de  régates  sur  le  lac  Vico.  J.  Delumeau,  op.  cit.,  p.  438. 

20.  J'ai  expliqué  ailleurs  la  distinction  existant  à  l'époque  entre  "salaire"  et  "provision"  et 
le  cas  particulier  de  certains  "familiers"  ou  "proches"  qui  ne  recevaient,  eux,  ni  salaire 
ni  provision,  mais  faisaient  l'objet  de  "gratifications"  diverses,  en  particulier  sous 
forme  de  bénéfices  ecclésiastiques,  la  plupart  des  "familiers"  en  question  étant  clercs, 
comme  il  se  devait  dans  une  cour  cardinalice  à  l'époque.  Voir  à  ce  sujet  ma  commun- 
ciation  au  colloque  tenu  à  Québec  en  1986  sur  le  thème:  Travail  et  travailleurs  au  bas 
moyen  âge  ("Les  métiers  de  cour  à  Rome  à  l'époque  de  la  Renaissance",  p.  25-28).  La 
cour  d'Alexandre  Farnèse  correspond  en  gros  à  ce  modèle  avec  90  'salaires',"  une 
trentaine  de  "provisionés",  une  cinquantaine  de  "familiers"  non  salariés  et  non  "provi- 
sionés",  mais  sans  aucun  doute  généreusement  "gratifiés",  la  rénumération  des  autres 
-  une  centaine  au  total  -  étant  à  la  charge  des  individus  compris  dans  ces  trois  catégories 
à  titre  de  dépendants.  En  raison  de  cette  "charge"  et  d'autres  tout  aussi  onéreuses,  la 
hiérarchie  des  salaires  et  des  "provisions"  inscrits  au  budget  -  de  9  à  76  ecus  par  année 
dans  le  cas  des  salaires,  de  24  à  396  dans  le  cas  des  "provisions"  -  ne  doit  pas  être 
considérée  comme  reflétant  très  exactement  le  rang  occupé  à  la  cour  par  chacun  des 
"salariés"  ou  des  "provisionés".  Giromalo  Fioravanti,  comptable  de  la  maison,  reçoit 
bien  76  ecus  par  an  comparativement  aux  palefreniers  qui  n'en  reçcoivent  que  12,  mais 
il  a  deux  dépendants  et  ils  n'en  ont  aucun.  Son  salaire  net  est  donc  plutôt  de  l'ordre 
de  52  ecus  par  an  maximum  comparativement  aux  36  ecus  que  reçoit  M°  Giannetto, 
maître  de  l'écurie,  ou  aux  26  ecus  versés  à  Messer  Pasquino,  maître  de  la  garde- 
robe.  Carlo  Gualteruzzi,  secrétaire  du  cardinal,  a  droit  à  une  "provision"  de  240 
ecus  par  an,  mais  il  n'habite  pas  le  palais  de  la  Chancellerie  et  il  a  deux  auxiliaires 
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et  sa  propre  famile  à  charge.  A  ce  sujet  voir  O.  Moroni,  Carlo  Gualteruzzi  (1500-1577) 
e  i  corrispondenti.  Cité  du  Vatican  1984,  p.  29.  Il  en  va  de  même  pour  l'architecte 
Giacomo  Vignola  qui  reçoit,  lui,  192  ecus  par  an.  Il  y  a,  en  plus,  certains  cas  "à  part", 
difficiles  à  expliquer,  tel  cet  "acquarolo"  (ou  acquiféraire)  payé  106  ecus  par  an,  salaire 
à  première  vue  exorbitant,  mais  peut-être  s'agit-il  là  d'un  individu  n'habitant  pas  lui 
non  plus  le  palais  et  ce  "salaire"  correspond-il  en  réalité  à  un  contrat  aux  termes  duquel 
le  personnage  en  question  s'engageait  à  fournir  en  eau  les  habitants  et  les  divers 
services  du  palais. 

21.  A  ce  sujet,  voir  J.  Delumeau,  op  cit.,  p.  443-444. 

22.  Voir  plus  loin:  Note  sur  la  consommation  quotidienne  par  tête  au  palais  de  la 
Chancellerie,  annexée  au  présent  article. 

23.  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  viande,  notre  estimation  est  fondée,  d'une  part,  sur  le  détail  des 
menus  quotidiens  servis  à  la  table  du  cardinal,  d 'autre  part,  sur  le  companatico  en  nature 
(dont  40  livres  ou  13,56  kgs  de  viande  par  jour)  offert  aux  autres  membres  de  la  famille, 
le  tout  calculé  en  fonction  des  235  jours  par  année  où  l'on  faisait  gras,  ce  qui  donne  la 
moyenne  brute  par  personne  que  nous  proposons.  Cette  moyenne  pourrait  être  trop 
basse,  car,  pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  table  du  cardinal,  soit  90  personnes  au  total,  il  faudrait 
de  toute  évidence  ajouter  la  venaison  qui  ne  figure  pas  sur  les  menus  types  retenus  pour 
fins  de  calcul  par  l'intendance  du  palais,  mais  qui  devrait  sans  doute  assez  souvent  y 
trouver  place,  et  pour  ce  qui  est  des  autres  membres  de  la  "famille",  ils  pouvaient  très 
bien  utiliser  le  companatico  en  argent  qui  leur  était  également  versé  (4,36  baiocchi  par 
jour)  pour  compléter  la  maigre  ration  de  viande  qui  leur  était  consentie. 

24.  Calcul  fondé  sur  les  menus  types  indiqués  par  l'intendance  du  palais  pour  le  temps  du 
carême,  mais  qui  valaient  sans  doute  aussi  pour  les  autres  jours  où  l'on  faisait  maigre, 
soit  130  jours  au  total. 

25.  Pour  ce  qui  est  des  données  relatives  au  palais  Salviati  et  à  la  ville  de  Valladolid  en 
Espagne,  voir  notre  article  plus  haut  cité:  "La  table  d'un  cardinal...",  p.  277  et  notes. 

26.  En  effet,  dans  la  société  fortement  hiérarchisée  de  l'époque,  seuls  des  personnages  d'un 
certain  rang  pouvaient  prétendre  partager  la  table  d'un  prince  de  l'Église. 

27.  Pour  les  renseignements  qui  suivent,  voir  AS  Filz.  I:  81,  fasc,  32,  fol.  3v-4r. 

28.  "Spicola"  dans  l'original.  On  mange  encore  aujourd'hui  en  Italie  ce  poisson  qui  est  de 
la  famille  du  loup  de  mer. 

29.  Pour  "marangone". 

30.  A  ce  sujet,  voir  P.  Tucoo-Chala,  "La  chasses  au  moyen  âge"  dans  L'histoire,  n°  28, 
nov.  1980,  p.  33-38. 

31.  "La  table  d'un  cardinal...",  p.  270-271. 

32.  Voir  note  19.  Comme  indice  de  l'importance  que  le  cardinal  accordait  à  la  chasse,  on 
trouve  dans  son  personnel  en  1563,  un  fauconnier,  des  bracchieri  (piqueurs),  des 
canattieri  (valets  de  chiens)  en  plus  d'un  capocaccia  (maître  de  chasse).  AS  Filz.  I:  81, 
fasc.  32,  fol.  2v. 
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33.  Ibid.,  fol.  4r.  Les  vins  "grecs"  provenaient  en  effet  de  la  région  de  Naples  et  étaient 
hautement  considérés  à  l'époque  ...  Cf.  J.  Delumeau,  Vie  économique  et  sociale...  I,p.  117. 

34.  BAV,  Urbinati  latini  1044,  fol.  703v  (Rome,  21  déc.  1575). 

35.  Mais  -  la  question  mérite  d'être  posée  -  de  quelle  valeur  nutritive  était  ce  régime 
somptueux,  ce  régime  de  "riche"?  J'avais  déjà  noté,  à  propos  du  cardinal  Bernardo 
Salviati,  à  quel  point  une  consommation  trop  abondante  de  vin  et  de  viande  était 
probablement  la  cause  des  ennuis  de  santé  qu'il  éprouva  au  cours  des  dernières  années 
de  sa  vie  (goutte,  troubles  d'ordre  vasculaire)  et  qui  furent  probablement  la  cause  de 
sa  mort  en  1568.  Voir  "La  table  d'un  cardinal...",  p.  264  et  280.  La  consommation  de 
vin  et  de  viande  semble  avoir  été  encore  plus  abondante  chez  le  cardinal  Farnèse.  Or 
ce  dernier  ne  mourra  qu'en  1589  à  l'âge  respectable  de  69  ans.  Mais  peut-être 
Alexandre  Farnèse  jouissait-il  d'une  meilleure  constitution  ou  s'était-il  lui-même 
contenté  d'un  régime  plus  frugal  que  celui  de  son  collègue  Salviati  ou  que  celui  qu'il 
tenait  à  offrir  à  ses  hôtes.  Il  n'en  reste  pas  moins  que  sa  "table"  comme  celle  de  la 
plupart  des  "grands"  et  des  riches  de  l'époque  ne  répondait  pas  aux  normes  de  ce  que 
nous  considérerions  aujourd'hui  comme  un  régime  équilibré.  Trop  riche  en  calories, 
en  protéines,  en  lipides,  en  glucides  et  en  alcool  et  habituellement  pauvre  en  vitmaines 
et  en  minéraux,  la  cuisine  servie  dans  ces  grandes  maisons  était  à  la  source  de 
nombreuses  maladies  qui  sévissaient  dans  les  milieux  aristocratiques  et  de  haute 
bourgeoisie  du  temps,  entre  autres,  la  goutte,  divers  types  de  rhumatismes,  les  lithiases 
rhénales  ou  hépatiques  en  plus  de  troubles  cardio-vasculaires  de  toutes  sortes.  A  ce 
propos,  voir  l'excellente  étude  de  L.  Balletto,  Medici  efarmaci,  scongiure  ed  incante- 
simi,  dieta  e  gastronomia  nel  medioevo  genovese.  Gênes  1986,  p.  179-246  (mais,  plus 
particulièrement,  p.  216-218).  Cet  "envers  du  décor"  auquel  nous  sommes  sans  doute 
aujourd'hui  plus  sensibles  que  ne  pouvaient  l'être  Alexandre  Farnèse  et  ses  contempo- 
rains doit  aussi  être  considéré  quand  on  s'intéresse  au  régime  de  vie  de  ses  derniers. 

36.  A  ce  sujet,  voir  J.  Delumeau,  op  cit.,  p.  439-442.  Sur  les  deux  cardinaux  d'Esté, 
Hippolyte  II  (1509-1572)  et  Louis  (1538-1586),  seigneurs  fastueux  de  Rome  et  surtout 
constructeurs  de  l'imcomparable  villa  d'Esté  à  Tivoli,  voir  V.  Pacifici,  Villa  d'Esté, 
Tivoli  1923,  Ippolito  II  d'Esté,  Cardinale  di Ferrara,  Ibid.,  [s.d],  et  Luigi  d'Esté,  Ibid., 
1952.  Sur  Ferdinand  de  Médicis,  futur  grand-duc  de  Toscane,  voir  le  témoignage  d'un 
contemporain  bien  informé,  P.  Usimbardi,  "Istoria  del  Granduca  Ferdinando  I",  dnas 
Archivio  Storico  italiano,  VI  (1880),  série  IV,  p.  365-401. 

37.  Cf.  BAV,  Urbinati  latini  1057,  fol.  120r  (Rome,  4  mars  1589).  Sur  la  participation  du 
cardinal  à  la  construction  du  Gesù  à  Rome,  voir  P.  Pecchiai,  //  Gesù  di  Roma,  Rome 
1952.  Sur  le  sens  à  donner  à  la  protection  accordée  aux  Jésuites,  cf.  G  Alberigo,  art. 
cit.,  col.  613-614. 

38.  Ibid.,  col.  610-613. 

39.  Dans  ses  Due  Dialoghi  publiés  à  Camerino  en  1564  et  dédiés  à  Alexandre  Farnèse, 
Giovanni  Andrea  Gilio  n'hésite  pas  à  qualifier  le  cardinal  de  plus  grand  protecteur  des 
humanistes  de  son  temps  et  de  vanter  son  affabilité,  bénignité  et  générosité  sans  pareille 
(fol.  7v).  Les  écrivains  Giovio,  délia  Mirandola,  Caro,  Panvinio,  pour  ne  citer  que 
ceux-là  furent  de  la  cour  du  cardinal  et  Caro,  en  partiulier,  y  remplit  longtemps  l'office 
de  secrétaire.  Une  partie  de  sa  correspondance  a  été  publiée:  Lettere  familiari,  3  vol.. 
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p.p.  A.  Greco,  Florence  1957-1961.  II  en  est  de  même  de  celle  d'un  autre  secrétaire, 
Carlo  Gualteruzzi,  mentionné  tout  comme  Panvinio  d'ailleurs  dans  le  rôle  de  cour 
faisant  partie  du  budget  de  1563.  Cf.  O.  Moroni,  Carlo  Gualteruzzi  (1500-1577)  e  i 
corrispondenti,  Cité  du  Vatican,  1984.  Ces  deux  correspondances  permettent  de 
mesurer  l'étendue  du  réseau  d'artistes  et  d'humanistes  "protégés"  par  le  carinal  Far- 
nèse.  Sur  commande  de  ce  dernier,  Vasari  et  Salviati  travaillèrent  à  la  décoration  du 
palais  de  la  Chancellerie,  Federico  Zuccari,  à  celle  de  l'Église  voisine  de  San  Lorenzo 
in  Damaso.  C.  Pericoli  Ridolfini,  Rione  VI-  Patrione,  II,  p.  96-102, 112.  A  la  demande 
du  même  ou  de  sa  famille,  Giacomo  délia  Porta  travailla  comme  architecte  à  la 
conception  et  à  la  réalisation  de  l'oratoire  du  Crocifisso,  du  Gesù,  du  palais  Farnèse  et 
de  l'église  Santa  Maria  Scala  Coeli.  V.  Tiberia,  Giacomo  délia  Porta.  Un  architetto 
tra  manierismo  e  barocco,  Rome  1974,  p.  25,  29,  33,  37,  40.  Vignola  et  les  frères 
Zuccari  se  signalèrent  surtout,  le  premier,  comme  architecte,  les  seconds,  comme 
décorateurs,  de  l'incomparable  villa  de  Caprarola,  si  chère  au  coeur  d'Alexandre 
Farnèse.  A  noter  que  Caro  et  Panvinio  de  même  que  Fulvio  Orsini,  autre  humaniste 
protégé  par  le  cardinal,  fournirent  les  principaux  thèmes  iconographiques  utilisés  pour 
la  décoration  de  la  villa.  J.  Recupero,  //  Palazzo  Farnèse  di  Caprarola,  1975,  passim. 

40.  P.  Pecchiai,  Roma  nel  Cinquecento,  p.  324. 

41.  Le  Libro  del  Cortigiano  se  présente  d'ailleurs  comme  une  longue  conversation  et  donc 
comme  une  sorte  de  démonstration  de  cet  art  par  excellence  de  la  vie  de  cour.  Il  servira 
de  modèle  à  d'autres  ouvrages  du  genre  aux  XVP  et  XVIF  siècles  qui,  eux  aussi, 
insisteront  sur  l'importance  de  cet  art.  A  ce  sujet,  voir  A.  Quondam,  "La  forma  del 
vivere",  dans  La  Corte  e  il  "Cortegiano",  II,  Rome  980  p.  15  suiv. 

42.  A  ce  sujet,  voir  J.F.  Solnon,  La  cour  de  France,  Paris  1987,  p.  66,  92-94,  104-106. 

43.  Cf.  E.E.  Lowinsky,  "Music  in  Renaissance  Culture",  dans  Renaissance  Essays,  New 
York.  1968,  p.  344. 

44.  Des  dix  musiciens  mentionnés  dans  le  rôle  de  1544,  deux  sont  identifiés  comme 
instrumentistes  ("chontrabasso",  "suonator  di  leuto").  BAV,  Barb.  lat.  5366,  fol.  266v. 
Un  seul  courtisan  est  identifié  comme  musicien  dans  le  rôle  de  1563,  mais  il  y  en  avait 
certainement  d'autres  qui,  malheureusement,  cette  fois  ne  sont  pas  identifiés  comme 
tels.  AS,  Filz.  I,  81,  fasc.  32,  fol.  l-3v. 

45.  A  partir  de  1563,  Charles  Borromée  réduisait  considérablement  son  train  de  vie  et  les 
dimensions  de  sa  cour.  Il  finit  par  convaincre  son  oncle.  Pie  IV,  d'en  faire  autant.  Ce 
nouveau  modèle  parut  à  plusieurs  à  l'époque  plus  conforme  au  nouvel  idéal  clérical 
proposé  par  le  concile  de  Trent.  Cf.  R.  Mois,  "Charles  Borromée  (Saint)",  dans 
Dictionnaire  d'histoire  et  de  géographie  ecclésiastique,  XII  (1953),  col.  494-495. 


Guerrier  or  Glossateur?  Montaigne's 
Monetary  Metaphors 


EDWARD  J.  BENSON 


As  measure  of  value,  and  as  standard  of  price,  money  has  two  entirely 
distinct  functions  to  perform.^ 

JZ/ven  though  history  has  returned  to  fashion  with  literary  critics,  both  its  role 
in  understanding  the  texts  of  the  past  and  its  relationship  to  critical  theory  remain 
open  to  debate.  I  hope  to  contribute  to  the  reintegration  of  history  into  literary 
studies  by  showing  how  monetary  metaphors  resonated  for  readers  of  the 
Essais  with  the  changing  courses  of  their  daily  lives.  My  aim  is  to  recon- 
struct a  historically  accurate  reading,  to  recapture  some  of  the  meanings  we 
have  lost  because  of  our  distance  from  late  sixteenth-century  Gascony. 

On  the  one  hand,  any  claim  to  a  "historically  accurate"  reading  admit- 
tedly raises  the  specter  of  the  positivist  readings  from  which  literary  critics 
have  struggled  so  hard  to  free  themselves.  On  the  other,  when  Stephen 
Greenblatt  began  Shakespearean  Negotiations  with  "the  desire  to  speak  with 
the  dead,"  the  text  he  studied  surely  speaks  to  (and  from)  a  reality  distinct 
from  his  own.-^  In  the  case  of  Montaigne,  the  reality  in  question  is  that  of  a 
fictional  author  and  the  relationship  to  his  times  which  he  recounts  in  the 
essays  of  his  life.^  Greenblatt' s  desire  was  apparently  not  to  speak  with  the 
great  man  alone,  but  with  the  dead,  in  the  plural.  Part  of  his  project,  then,  was 
to  decenter  criticism,  by  opening  it  to  some  of  the  figures  heretofore  con- 
sidered marginal,  such  as  the  actors  and  spectators  of  Shakespeare's  plays  or, 
for  us,  the  readers  of  the  Essais.  In  the  final  two  years  of  work  Montaigne  put 
into  the  first  edition  of  his  book,  he  named  four  great  ladies  as  his  readers,^ 
but  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  chapters  where  he  does  so  is  the 
closeness  of  their  association  to  male  gender.^ 

Montaigne  was  a  landed  male  aristocrat,  and  the  readers  of  his  Essais 
were  often  figured  as  gentlemen  just  like  himself.^  On  other  occasions, 
however,  he  seemed  deliberately  to  deny  his  readers  the  comforting  ability  to 
assume  their  continued  identity,  as  aristocrats  or  even  as  men.^  Walter 
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Weisskopf  has  found  gender  to  be  the  central  contradiction  in  classical 
economic  thought;  I  shall  argue  here  that  gender  was  essential  to  Montaigne's 
own  brand  of  decentering,  and  that  embrace  of  this  contradiction  was  central 
to  his  subversion  of  monologic  discourse.^  In  spite  of  revisions  by  new 
historicists  like  Samuel  Kinser,  I  still  subscribe  to  Mikhail  Bakhtine's  thesis 
that  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  showed  an  unprecedented  mutual 
permeability  on  the  part  of  popular  and  elite  cultures  that  was  closed  off  again 
by  the  second  half  of  the  century.^  My  contention  here  is,  in  short,  that 
Montaigne  felt  the  pressure  toward  monologism,  and  used  gender  to  resist. 

This  is  not  to  make  a  proto-feminist  of  Montaigne!  For  all  his  interest  in 
changes  over  time  in  the  quality  of  life,  his  innovations  were  reserved  for  his 
undisputed  area  of  expertise:  the  use  of  language  to  make  such  changes 
perceptible.  The  point  here  is  that  he  sometimes  used  gender  to  shock  his 
readers,  by  making  the  ways  we  encode  it  more  obvious.  One  of  the  best- 
known  chapters  of  the  third  book,  for  instance,  is  "De  trois  commerces"  (III, 
iii):  the  "commerces"  in  question  turn  out  to  be  the  relationships  we  (male 
readers)  have  with  male  friends,  women,  and  books.  Commerce  already  had 
the  meaning  of  relationships  in  classical  Latin,  and  involved  engaging  in 
negotiation  for  its  own  sake,  rather  than  for  the  circulation  of  alienated 
products  (Lewis  &  Short,  s.v.).  Treating  sex  as  a  commercial  relationship  is 
unsettling,  and  leads  to  an  examination  first  of  the  ability  of  language  to  divert 
in  III,  iv,  then  to  the  literary  representation  of  sex  in  "Sur  des  vers  de  Virgile" 
(III,  v).  I  do  not  think  it  a  coincidence  that  commerce,  marchés,  valeur,  and 
prix  occur  there  almost  three  times  as  often  as  we  would  expect. 


The  "Guerrier"  of  my  title  is  taken  from  the  writing  of  Georges  Duby,^^ 
and  refers  to  James  Supple' s  contention  that  Montaigne  moved  over  the 
course  of  his  writing  career  into  the  noblesse  d'épée,  while  the  "Glossateur" 
refers  to  his  training  for  the  noblesse  de  robe  which  André  Tournon  has 
identified  as  crucial  to  the  development  of  his  style  from  the  very  beginning.  ^^ 
Montaigne  was  caught  between  the  two  aristocracies:  he  had  retired  from  a 
position  in  the  burgeoning  bureaucracy  to  farm  and  to  write,  an  act  that  made 
concrete  his  refusal  to  settle  into  the  position  in  the  noblesse  de  robe  for  which 
his  father  had  prepared  him.  He  thus  moved  from  the  new  aristocracy  into  the 
noblesse  d'épée,  a  classic  career  move  for  robin  families,  but  one  he  ac- 
complished in  his  own  lifetime  instead  of  waiting  for  his  son  or  grandson. 

Did  the  shift  from  the  new  to  the  old  aristocracy  have  any  effect  on 
Montaigne's  writing?  How  could  it  fail  to?  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  not. 
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however,  to  discover  the  pre-existing  historical  reality  which  the  Essais  can 
then  be  taken  to  reveal.  It  is  rather  to  suggest  some  of  the  historical  realities 
which  make  themselves  felt  in  the  text,  and  which  help  account,  simultaneous- 
ly, for  the  difficulty  we  experience  assigning  the  Essais  to  a  genre  and  the 
pleasure  we  take  from  reading  them. 

We  shall  study  Montaigne's  comparison  within  the  Essais  of  his  lan- 
guage to  money,  because  he  came  over  the  twenty  years  he  spent  writing  the 
Essais  to  see  both  as  subject  to  change  over  time.  Critics  have  long  recognized 
Montaigne's  acceptance  of  the  impermanence  of  language,  but  none  have 
recognized  a  similar  view  of  money.  Prices  skyrocketed  from  the  time  of  the 
historical  Montaigne's  birth  to  his  death  (1533-1592)  and  continued  to  soar 
into  the  next  century,  as  the  value  of  the  coin  of  the  realm  came  under  severe 
pressure.  ^^  The  debasement  of  coinage  or  money  during  the  historical 
Montaigne's  writing  career  was  paralleled  by  the  appearance  of  Inca  gold  and 
silver  in  Europe.  ^^  Many  contemporaries  were  quick  to  see  a  cause  and  effect 
relationship,  according  to  which  the  Spaniards  had  brought  so  much  bullion 
back  from  Potosi  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  European 
currencies.  ^^  There  was  no  denying  the  magnitude  of  the  change,  but  the 
reasons  for  inflation  or  devaluation  (depending  on  one's  perspective)  were 
the  focus  of  heated  debate. ^^  Most  historians  are  now  convinced,  however, 
that  other  reasons  for  the  debasement  of  coinage,  of  equal  importance  to  the 
rise  in  the  money  supply,  were  population  increase  to  levels  unknown  for 
centuries,  and  the  sovereign's  unending  search  for  more  revenue. ^^ 

The  developments  in  agricultural  practice  and  economic  organization 
that  were  later  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  industrial  revolution  had  just 
begun;  their  only  effects  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  marginal 
increases  in  wealth  for  landlords  and  landed  peasants.  ^"^  While  the  impact  of 
this  change  was  felt  most  keenly  by  the  various  strata  of  the  peasantry,  the 
ruling  elites  felt  it  as  well,  in  their  fortunes,  in  the  duties  expected  of  them, 
and  in  the  very  composition  of  their  order.  ^^  When  literary  critics  are  asked 
about  the  history  of  late  sixteenth  century  France,  they  routinely  mention  the 
acute  suffering  from  passing  or  warring  armies. ^^  In  general,  though,  Mon- 
taigne and  his  contemporaries  saw  their  own  time  in  the  broader  terms  of  a 
fall  in  the  standard  of  living,  and  often  ascribed  this  fall  to  the  inability  of  the 
coin  of  the  realm  to  buy  what  it  used  to.-^^ 

The  traditional  feudal  view  of  money  was  that  it  was  a  mere  token,  the 
value  of  which  was  fixed  by  the  prince  independently  of  the  metal  content  of 
the  coin.^^  This  Platonic  view  had  already  been  countered  by  Aristotle,  out 
of  his  conviction  that  money's  most  important  function  was  to  serve  as 
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medium  of  exchange.^^  The  proto-Saussurean  duality  of  money  expressed  in 
the  epigraph  has  been  obvious  to  "economists"  at  least  since  Aristotle; 
recognition  of  it  was  essential  to  the  birth  of  economic  analysis  in  the  late 
Middle  Ages.-^^  The  most  important  innovations  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
the  normalization  of  negotiable  paper  by  means  of  "created  deposits"  around 
the  Mediterranean  and,  in  the  North,  the  recognition  of  the  impact  of  varia- 
tions in  the  total  supply  of  money  on  its  price.^^ 

The  desire  to  fix  the  value  of  money,  for  instance  by  tying  it  to  a  referent 
that  should  hold  it  constant  (such  as  the  gold  or  silver  to  be  found  in  coins), 
can  now  be  seen  as  the  desire  to  deny  history. ^^  Nothing  stays  the  same, 
particularly  social  facts  like  money  -  or  language.^^  The  classic,  feudal, 
solution  was  to  make  the  value  of  money  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign,  but 
that  only  exposed  it  to  more  direct  manipulation  when  he  saw  more  to  gain 
from  minting  money  than  taxing  commerce.-^^  The  value  of  money  depends 
uhimately  on  agreement  between  buyer  and  seller,  and  is  a  function  of  their 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  objects  for  which  they  exchange  it  as  well  as  of 
the  coin  itself. -^^  Money  is  therefore  a  medium  through  which  relationships 
can  find  expression  as  well  as  a  code  in  which  elements  of  the  relationship 
can  be  fixed  for  a  time,  and  it  has  the  capacity  to  move  from  medium  to  code 
and  back  again,  depending  on  the  (changing)  needs  of  those  involved  in  a 
transaction.-^^  It  is  very  like  language  again,  except  that  language  is  not  usually 
the  object  of  guarantee  (or  manipulation)  by  a  third  party.^^  Perhaps,  then,  it 
is  not  entirely  coincidental  that  it  was  after  this  spate  of  devaluation  that  the 
French  monarchy  undertook  to  guarantee  language  as  well.^^  Let  us  now 
examine  the  use  of  monetary  metaphors  in  the  Essais. 


Montaigne  had  written  against  the  exchange  of  language  for  money  in 
one  of  the  first  chapters  to  be  written.^^  The  "Apologie  de  Raimond  Sebond" 
is  more  categorical: 

Mais  à  present  (...)  que  nous  recevons  les  arts  par  civile  authorité  et 
ordonnance,  (...)  on  ne  regarde  plus  ce  que  les  monnoyes  poisent  et 
valent,  mais  chacun  à  son  tour  les  regoit  selon  le  pris  que  l'approbation 
commune  et  le  cours  leur  donne.  On  ne  plaide  pas  de  l'alloy,  mais  de 
l'usage:  ainsi  se  mettent  égallement  toutes  choses.  On  reçoit  la  médecine 
comme  la  Géométrie,  et  les  batelages,  les  echantemens,  les  liaisons,  le 
commerce  des  esprits  des  trespassez,  les  prognostications,  les  domifica- 
tions,  et  jusques  à  cette  ridicule  poursuitte  de  la  pierre  philosophale,  tout 
se  met  sans  contredict.  (II,  xii,  559-560  A). 
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The  comparison  of  money  to  language  is  more  developed  than  in  "Des 
prognostications,"  but  it  is  woven  so  tightly  into  the  texture  of  the  argument 
that  it  would  be  easy  not  to  notice  it.  What  is  at  issue  in  this  complaint  about 
a  new  kind  of  regulation  replacing  the  old,  customary,  one  is  the  acceptance 
of  words  for  things  "sans  contredit."  Again  as  Tournon  has  shown,  contradic- 
tion is  essential  to  the  search  for  truth  as  Montaigne  understood  it,  since  the 
way  toward  truth  for  him  is  continuously  to  juxtapose  conflicting  statements. 
Truth  is  difficult  to  pin  down,  of  course;  the  closest  we  can  come  is  by  means 
of  a  sort  of  intellectual  bargaining,  forever  renewed  -  a  method  more  con- 
genial to  Montaigne's  gifts  as  a  writer  and  his  experience  as  a  parlementaire 
than  an  attempt  to  fix  the  relationship  of  signifier  to  signified  in  a  transparent 
and  changeless  medium.^^  In  his  first  edition  of  the  Essais,  written  during  the 
eight  years  before  their  publication,  Montaigne  had  used  the  phrase  argent 
contant  in  the  sense  of  "good  as  gold"  three  times,  twice  in  the  "Apologie  de 
Raimond  Sebond"  to  suggest  the  temerity  of  philosophers,  and  once  in 
defense  of  Plutarch's  historical  writing.  In  the  "Apologie,"  Montaigne  used 
the  term  to  signify  philosophical  propositions  or  ideas  which  he  had  difficuhy 
accepting,  but  which  the  "vulgaire"  cited  as  authority  in  support  of  their 
arguments  (II,  xii,  511  A  &  540  A).  In  the  third  case,  he  uses  the  phrase  to 
signify  an  uncritical  and  unselfconscious  view  of  language  which  he  cannot 
believe  Plutarch  held  (II,  xxxii,  722-723  A).  In  other  words,  Montaigne  used 
money  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Essais  to  refer  to  false  but  widely  held 
opinions,  as  if  he  were  less  prey  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  to  nostalgia 
for  the  reliable  currency  remembered  from  their  youth. 

In  one  of  the  last  chapters  to  be  composed  before  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition,  on  the  other  hand,  Montaigne  wrote  "Nostre  vérité  de  mainten- 
ant, ce  n'est  pas  ce  qui  est,  mais  ce  qui  se  persuade  à  autruy:  comme  nous 
appelions  monnoye  non  celle  qui  est  loyalle  seulement,  mais  la  fausse  aussi 
qui  a  mise"  (II,  xviii,  666  A).  Language  has  been  reduced  to  being  understood 
(accepted)  not  by  virtue  of  the  wishes  of  the  speaker  (roughly  anticipating 
the  labor  theory  of  value)  nor  the  listener  (use  value),  but  simply  by  its 
acceptance,  or  exchange  value.34  Particularly  in  comparison  to  the  other 
monetary  metaphors  in  the  first  two  books  (as  first  published),  it  is  difficult 
not  to  see  an  element  of  regret  here.  This  feeling  is  reinforced  by  the  use  of 
"loyal,"  which  literally  meant  legal  in  late  Latin  (Lewis  &  Short)  and  kept 
that  meaning  into  the  seventeenth  century  in  France  (Bloch  &  Wartburg),  but 
which  nonetheless  carries  an  unmistakable  chivalric  charge.  Montaigne's 
qualifications  as  a  member  of  the  king's  bureaucracy  were  impeccable,  but 
he  was  determined  to  pass  instead  as  a  member  of  the  landed  gentry.  The 
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contradiction  between  the  class  to  which  the  historical  author  belonged  at  the 
outset  of  his  writing  career  and  the  one  which  he  sought  to  join  may  help 
account  for  some  of  the  singular  qualities  of  his  prose,  in  particular  for  his 
uncompromising  search  for  lucidity.^^  It  may  also  help  account  for  a  tone  of 
regret  at  the  clearest  statement  yet  of  the  new  understanding  of  both  money 
and  language. 

There  is  lively  debate  among  late  twentieth-century  historians  over  who 
suffered  the  most  from  the  inflation/devaluation  of  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Those  paid  in  constant  sums,  such  as  traditional  aristocratic 
landlords  who  let  their  lands  "à  terme,"  lost  money  as  the  sums  dropped  in 
value. ^^  Though  they  used  a  variety  of  strategies  to  maintain  their  position 
and  status,  they  were  at  a  disadvantage  relative  to  those  whose  income  was 
renegotiated  frequently.^^  Since  the  latter  often  used  their  money  to  buy  their 
way  into  the  noblesse  d'épée,  their  relative  advantage  was  felt  keenly  by  both 
parties.  Again  though,  the  intention  here  is  not  to  show  that  the  Essais  were 
a  defense  of  the  material  interests  of  Montaigne's  "class,"  but  rather  to  show 
the  historically  specific  meanings  which  money  held  for  sixteenth-century 
readers  from  different  orders,  as  well  as  how  Montaigne's  own  position 
between  them  enabled  him  to  use  these  different  meanings  for  his  literary 
purposes.^^ 


Perhaps  his  primary  purpose  in  the  Third  Book  was  to  show  how 
language  could  still  give  pleasure,  bereft  as  it  was  of  a  constant  referent.  It  is 
tempting  to  present  Montaigne  as  taking  a  kind  of  pleasure  at  the  contingency 
of  discourse  so  characteristic  of  Descartes,  for  instance.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  less  present-minded  to  see  him  as  trying  to  preserve  some  of  the 
openness  to  different  discourses  that  set  the  world  in  which  he  grew  up  apart 
from  the  one  he  saw  coming  into  place  in  the  wake  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  Henry  of  Navarre's  struggle  (with  the  historical  Montaigne's  help)  to 
seize  control  of  his  recalcitrant  kingdom.  The  least  I  can  say  is  that  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  find  other  monetary  metaphors  that  express  the  same  kind  of 
regret  as  the  one  from  "Du  démentir"  over  the  pervasive  contingency  of 
language  and  money. 

"Sur  des  vers  de  Virgile"  can  best  be  taken  as  a  simultaneous  demonstra- 
tion and  deconstruction  of  the  ability  of  language  to  give  pleasure  by  indirec- 
tion. In  it  Montaigne  says  several  times  in  several  ways,  "le  plaisir  d'en 
compter  (...)  ne  doit  guère  en  douceur  à  celuy  mesme  de  l'effect."^^  III,  v 
was  more  than  twice  as  long  as  any  chapter  yet,  except  for  "L'Apologie  de 
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Raimond  Sebond;"  it  accounts  for  almost  60  pages  in  the  PUF  edition,  out  of 
a  total  of  1,100.  Montaigne  laid  out  here  more  forcefully  than  ever  before  the 
perils  as  well  as  the  rewards  in  the  use  of  language,  and  monetary  metaphors 
occur  several  times. 

Most  of  the  words  which  leap  to  mind  when  we  think  of  economics,  like 
argent,  cours,  change,  échange,  marchand  (etc.),  monnaie,  négoce,  and 
trafique,  do  not  occur  an  unusual  number  of  times  in  the  chapter,  but  four  do. 
Commerce  occurs  8  times  out  of  a  total  of  59  in  the  Essais,  marché,  9  out  of 
46,  valeur,  9  out  of  54,  diVidprix  (or  pris,  price),  19  times  out  of  139  (Leake). 
The  frequent  use  of  commerce,  marché  and  valeur  suggest  an  economic 
framework  for  "Sur  des  vers  de  Virgile,'"*^  but  it  is  the  19  uses  of  prix  which 
prove  it.'*^  The  critical  project  of  "Sur  des  vers  de  Virgile"  was  economic 
(Desan)  both  in  the  sense  that  the  interchangeability  of  words  and  desires  is 
called  into  question,  and  that  the  answer  is  sought  with  the  help  of  mathemati- 
cal representation.  Constraints  of  space  limit  us  to  five  monetary  metaphors, 
three  involving  sexual  pleasure  and  two  devoted  to  language. 

Montaigne  remarks  early  in  the  chapter:  "Je  suis  affamé  de  me  faire 
connoistre;  et  ne  me  chaut  à  combien,  pourveu  que  ce  soit  véritablement;  ou 
pour  dire  mieux,  je  n'ay  faim  de  rien,  mais  je  crains  mortellement  d'estre  pris 
en  eschange  par  ceux  à  qui  il  arrive  de  connoistre  mon  nom"  (III,  v  847  B). 
Here  is  the  old  bugaboo  from  the  first  chapters:  the  act  of  exchange  is  false 
in  so  far  as  it  assumes  perfect  equivalence  between  the  objects.  Is  communica- 
tion ever  possible,  then? 

Communication  is  so  difficult  in  part  because  it  does  not  convey  thoughts 
accurately,  but  it  is  also  difficuh  because  it  does:  many  thoughts  are  all  but 
incommunicable,  as  Montaigne  recognized  at  the  outset  (III,  v,  847  B).  Some 
opinions  are  expressed  with  such  directness  that  this  directness,  and  the 
inhibitions  which  it  violates,  finally  become  the  subject  of  the  discourse  (III, 
V,  878).  "Sur  des  vers  de  Virgile"  is  an  extended  problematization  of  the  way  we 
perceive  and  remember  even  the  most  intense  pleasure,  and  money  stands  not 
only  for  the  ways  we  create  and  exchange  it,  but  also  for  the  pleasure  itself: 

Le  pris  de  la  victoire  se  considère  par  la  difficulté.  Voulez-vous  sçavoir 
quelle  impression  a  faict  en  son  coeur  vostre  servitude  et  vostre  mérite? 
Mesurez  le  à  ses  meurs.  Telle  peut  donner  plus  qui  ne  donne  pas  tant. 
L'obligation  du  bien-faict  se  rapporte  entièrement  à  la  volonté  de  celuy  qui 
donne.  Les  autres  circonstances  qui  tombent  au  bien  faire,  sont  muettes, 
mortes,  et  casuelles.  Ce  peu  luy  couste  plus  à  donner,  qu'à  sa  compaigne 
son  tout.  Si  en  quelque  chose  la  rareté  sert  d'estimation,  ce  doit  estre  en  cecy; 
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ne  regardez  pas  combien  peu  c'est,  mais  combien  peu  l'ont.  La  valeur 
de  la  monnoye  se  change  selon  le  coin  et  la  merque  du  lieu  (III,  v,  862). 

One  of  the  most  important  innovations  of  the  late  scholastics  (in  economic 
matters)  writing  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries  was  their  recognition  of  the  dual  nature  of  price.'*^  This  discovery 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  dual  nature  of  money,  and  perhaps  even  more 
necessary  for  the  birth  of  economics  as  a  science."^^ 

If  Montaigne  had  favored  the  labor  theory  of  value,  he  would  have 
argued  for  valuing  the  lady's  favor  in  the  light  of  the  service  of  her  suitor. 
Instead,  our  author  comes  down  first  for  use-value:  the  lady  estimates  her 
courtier's  worth  (mérite)  for  herself.  If  he  remains  curious  about  his  worth, 
he  may  in  turn  calculate  his  exchange  value  from  the  currency  given  her  favor 
all  the  other  times  she  grants  it.  This  marks  a  less  virilocal  (phallogocentric) 
discourse  than  has  generally  been  noted  in  this  chapter:  the  woman  gives  her 
estimate  of  her  suitor  by  whether  she  makes  love  with  him  or  not.  Only  then 
may  he  find  out  his  worth  by  finding  out  how  many  equals  he  has."^"^ 

The  language  moves  from  the  courtly,  to  the  legalistic,  to  the  commer- 
cial, and  finally  the  monetarist:  what  is  the  mintmark  in  question?  The 
indelicate  question  with  which  the  metaphor  concludes  is,  where  is  this  money 
minted?  Desan  is  right  to  seize  on  this  question  ("Le  'lieu'  de  la  femme  est 
inventorié  et  catalogué  avec  précision  dans  'Sur  des  vers  de  Virgile'"  [p.  79].) 
though,  even  here,  I  can  only  agree  in  part.  Though  the  woman's  body  is 
evoked  in  III,  v,  it  is  hardly  catalogued  with  precision:  indeed,  much  of  the 
argument  is  for  less  explicit  description.  What  we  do  find  described  in  this 
chapter  is  the  phallus  (usually  in  Latin),  and  it  is  the  object  of  ridicule  and 
regret."^^ 

The  next  comparison  of  sex  and  male  occupations  also  moves  from  the 
"guerrier"  to  a  more  startling  conflation  of  sex,  commerce  and  the  law,  and 
concludes  with  a  more  scandalous  metaphor: 

Regardons  aussi  que  cette  grande  et  violente  aspreté  d'obligation  que 
nous  leur  enjoignons  ne  produise  deux  effects  contraires  à  nostre  fin: 
asçavoir  qu'elle  esguise  les  poursuivans  et  face  les  femmes  plus  faciles 
à  se  rendre:  car,  quand  au  premier  point,  montant  le  pris  de  la  place,  nous 
montons  le  pris  et  le  désir  de  la  conqueste.  Seroit-ce  pas  Venus  mesme 
qui  eut  ainsi  finement  haussé  le  chevet  A  sa  marchandise  par  le  ma- 
quelerage  des  loix,  cognoissant  combien  c'est  un  sot  desduit  qui  ne  le 
feroit  valoir  par  fantaisie  et  par  cherté?  En  fin  c'est  tout  chair  de  porc  que 
la  sauce  diversifie,  comme  disoit  l'hoste  de  Flaminius  (III,  v,  871  B). 
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At  least  since  Moses  Finley's  The  Ancient  Economy,  it  has  been  a  truism  that 
the  word  'economy',  and  therefore  the  discipline  it  signifies,  was  born  of  the 
same  sort  of  consideration  of  the  management  of  the  resources  of  the  society 
as  a  whole  as  was  first  applied  to  those  of  the  classical  family ."^^  There  is  thus 
an  historical  relationship  between  economics  as  we  understand  it  today  and 
sex  as  the  basis  and  bane  of  family  life.  Kurt  Heinzelman  argues,  however, 
that  there  is  no  less  a  direct  relationship  between  the  creation  of  a  literature 
to  represent  social  life  (economics)  and  the  kind  of  desire  with  which  literary 
critics  are  accustomed  to  deal,  including  Montaigne  in  "Sur  des  vers  de 
Virgile."^^ 

Although  he  promised  a  full  consideration  of  the  dual  nature  of  price,  he 
starts  with  the  effects  on  it  of  external  constraints.  Like  Molina,  Lessius,  and 
most  of  their  contemporaries,  Montaigne  places  more  faith  in  the  customary 
price  arrived  at  in  the  market  in  unfettered  negotiations  than  in  any  decreed 
by  the  sovereign  -  or,  in  the  context  of  the  economy  of  desire,  by  nous,  himself 
and  the  reader,  here  a  paterfamilias.  Making  sex  more  difficult  to  obtain 
merely  makes  both  men  and  women  more  eager  to  obtain  it:  if  the  demand 
for  sexual  gratification  is  constant,  artificial  constraints  on  supply  would  only 
increase  its  price.  Since  demand  is  not  constant,  in  fact,  artificial  constraints 
work  to  increase  it  as  well. 

To  the  extent  that  one  sees  supply  and  demand  as  terms  of  an  equation, 
and  economic  activity  as  capable  of  being  represented  mathematically,  of 
course,  reducing  supply  must  inevitably  increase  demand.  The  most  remark- 
able thing  about  these  passages  is  that  Montaigne  offered  us  a  glimpse  of  such 
a  representation,  even  though  he  did  not  develop  it  consistently. 

Heinzelman  pointed  out  that  the  demand  side  of  the  equation  has  always 
been  difficult  to  calculate  with  any  precision,  subject  as  it  is  to  the  vagaries 
of  desire  (p.  7).  It  is  this  characteristic,  in  fact,  that  makes  economics  an 
"imaginative  event"  (p.9):  if  money  can  fruitfully  be  compared  to  language, 
so  can  economics  to  literature.  My  contention  here  is  that,  by  doing  the  first, 
Montaigne  had  taken  a  crucial  step  toward  accomplishing  the  second.  In  this 
important  respect,  I  am  in  agreement  with  Desan:  "le  discours  social  ne  se 
conçoit  et  ne  peut  s'exprimer  qu'à  partir  du  discours  économique  naissant" 
(p.  61).  Since  economic  discourse  was  in  the  process  of  being  bom  in  the  late 
sixteenth  century,  it  would  have  been  quite  surprising  if  Montaigne  had  tried 
to  push  these  metaphors  farther  than  he  did:  it  would  have  made  him  an 
a-historical  superman,  "ahead  of  his  time.  The  point  here  is  more  limited: 
desire  is  considered  in  "Sur  des  vers  de  Virgile"  as  a  social  as  well  as  a  literary 
fact  and  is  sometimes  represented  mathematically. 
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The  conflation  of  sex  with  carnivalesque  sausage,  made  desirable  (ap- 
petizing) only  by  these  same  artificial  constraints  cited  above,  serves  to  evict 
heterosexual  love  from  the  lyrical  Eden  in  which  Gascon  poets  had  left  it  half 
a  millennium  earlier."^  The  ennobling  power  of  courtly  love  had  of  course 
been  central  to  their  poetry,  so  Montaigne's  mixture  of  incompatible  desires 
brings  home  more  forcefully  than  ever  the  fundamental  problem  posed  by 
"Sur  des  vers  de  Virgile:"  the  status,  indeed  the  very  identity  of  its  readers. 

Familiar  with  courtly  love  as  a  frequently  earthy  celebration  of  an 
unattainable  beloved,  the  reader  found  through  this  chapter  that  this  pursuit 
was  no  longer  ennobling,  until  the  end: 

Or  c'est  un  commerce  qui  a  besoin  de  relation  et  de  correspondance:  les 
autres  plaisirs  que  nous  recevons  se  peuvent  recognoistre  par  recompen- 
ses de  nature  diverse;  mais  cettuy-cy  ne  se  paye  que  de  mesme  espèce 
de  monnoye.  (...)  Or  cil  na  rien  de  généreux  qui  peut  recevoir  plaisir  où 
il  n'en  donne  point:  c'est  une  vile  ame,  qui  veut  tout  devoir,  et  qui  se 
plaist  de  nourrir  de  la  conference  avec  les  personnes  auxquelles  il  est  en 
charge.  Il  n'y  a  beauté,  ny  grace,  ny  privante  si  exquise,  qu'un  galant 
homme  deut  désirer  à  ce  prix.  Si  elles  ne  nous  peuvent  faire  du  bien  que 
par  pitié,  j'ay me  bien  plus  cher  ne  vivre  point,  que  de  vivre  d'aumosne 
(III,  V,  894  B). 

The  metaphor  is  less  fully  worked  out  than  the  two  earlier  ones,  for  it  depends 
less  on  considering  the  economy  of  desire  than  on  comparing  the  workings 
of  one  economic  system  with  those  of  another.  The  evocations  of  France's 
highly  structured  social  order  are  more  resonant  than  the  examination  of  the 
reader's  psychic  economy. 

Money  had  stood  for  the  false  opinions  and  empty  pleasures  we  ex- 
change, but  the  last  pages  hold  out  the  possibility  of  a  truly  reciprocal 
exchange.  This  commerce  is  ennobling,  moreover,  in  the  very  special  sense 
that  those  who  do  not  recognize  and  fulfill  its  obligations  fall  from  the  second 
estate  to  the  third  (or  the  first,  the  mendicant  orders). 

The  interpolation  from  the  1595  edition  which  I  left  out  of  the  passage 
changes  its  meaning,  however:  "En  vérité,  en  ce  desduit,  le  plaisir  que  je  fay 
chatouille  plus  doucement  mon  imagination  que  celuy  que  je  sens."  The 
exchange  is  unequal:  the  physical  pleasure  the  reader  himself  Qnpys  in  sex  is 
less  intense  than  the  vicarious  one  he  feels  from  causing  pleasure  for  his 
partner.  Communication  is  only  possible  to  the  extent  that  we  abandon  the 
hope  of  equal  exchange  but,  then,  it  can  give  greater  pleasure  than  the 
transports  of  the  flesh.  Pleasure  must  be  communicated  without  alienation  in 
order  to  achieve  its  full  value.'*^  Even  the  most  intense  and  personal  ex- 
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perience  resists  our  attempts  to  hoard  it  for  our  own  use:  like  language  or 
money,  it  has  value  only  if  shared  -  reciprocally,  but  not  equally.  Montaigne 
preferred  Aristotle's  view  of  money  to  Plato's,  so  it  is  probably  not  surprising 
that  he  holds  the  former's  view  of  exchange  as  well,  but  it  does  suggest  a 
lingering  traditionalism  we  should  bear  in  mind.^^  The  fact  that  he  could 
conceive  of  an  economy  of  desire,  in  other  words,  does  not  mean  that  he  could 
always  put  it  in  terms  easy  for  us  to  recognize.  This  is  why  Schumpeter's  term 
for  contemporary  economists  like  Lessius  and  Molina,  "late  scholastics,"  is 
so  useful:  it  avoids  the  present-mindedness  of  terms  like  "mercantilist"  -  or 
capitalist. 

Finally,  Montaigne  broadens  his  use  of  the  monetary  metaphor  in 
another  posthumous  interpolation,  this  one  slightly  earlier  in  the  chapter.  It 
takes  up  his  initial  challenge  ("II  faut  rebrasser  ce  sot  haillon  qui  couvre  nos 
meurs"  [III,  v,  846  B])  to  the  use  of  language  to  hide  truly  scandalous 
behavior:  "Ce  sont  ombrages  de  quoy  nous  nous  plastrons  et  entrepayons; 
mais  nous  n'en  payons  pas,  ainçois  en  rechargeons  nostre  debte  envers  ce 
grand  juge  qui  trousse  nos  panneaux  et  haillons  d'autour  noz  parties  hon- 
teuses, et  ne  se  feint  point  à  nous  veoir  par  tout,  jusques  à  noz  intimes  et  plus 
secretes  ordures"  (III,  v,  888  C).  Once  again,  the  lower  regions  (Bakhtine) 
are  under  examination,  though  the  image  is  more  emphatically  excremental 
than  before.  Montaigne  had  already  claimed  in  defense  of  his  blunt  language 
in  this  chapter  that  "[qu'il  se]  recherche  aux  entrailles"  (847  B),  and  he  had 
already  remarked  "[C]  et  qu'on  aye  logé  peslemesle  nos  délices  et  nos  ordures 
ensemble."  A  detailed  analysis  of  camivalesque  elements  in  the  Essais  would 
lead  to  at  least  another  full  length  study,  but  it  is  worth  noting  in  passing  that 
he  acknowledges  simultaneously  1)  how  central  lower  bodily  functions  are 
to  him  and  2)  how  unpleasant  they  are  to  consider.  Montaigne's  camivalesque 
is  shocking,  but  it  is  not  liberating  in  the  way  Rabelais'  was;  Montaigne  uses 
other  techniques,  like  the  denial  of  identity,  to  encourage  his  readers  to 
question  themselves. 

The  monetary  metaphor  quoted  above  is  a  good  example:  exchange  in 
the  blocked,  the  Buyer  refuses  to  consummate  the  transaction  because  of  His 
judgment  of  the  falseness  of  the  currency  in  which  it  is  being  conducted. 
Language  once  again  stands  for  the  myriad  ways  we  deceive  each  other,  but 
not  the  ultimate... Magistrate.  The  switch  to  the  final  judge  is  anything  but 
frivolous,  for  the  first  comparison  of  sex  to  money  had  appealed  to  the 
anti-commercial  prejudices  of  his  aristocratic  readers,  but  several  com- 
parisons from  the  1588  edition  had  attacked  one  of  the  most  original  and 
lasting  creations  of  their  culture,  courtly  love,  and  the  posthumous  one  appeals 
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to  a  legal  and  commercial  frame  of  reference  to  call  into  question  much  of 
what  had  gone  before. 

This  returns  us  to  the  questions  of  the  historically  accurate  reading,  and 
the  contradictions  within  the  reader  of  "Sur  des  vers  de  Virgile,"  with  which 
we  began  this  study.  Readers  of  the  earlier  chapters  were  often  aspiring 
aristocrats  just  like  Montaigne  himself  but,  in  the  Third  Book,  the  reader  could 
no  longer  rely  on  an  aristocratic,  nor  even  a  male  identity.  It  is  all  but 
impossible  for  readers  to  hold  consistently  to  their  identities  while  continuing 
to  read  the  Essais,  but  liberation  from  context  is  always  hard-won  and 
temporary,  immediately  resubmerged  in  the  discourse  and  resubmitted  to  the 
questions  of  the  perennial  first  reader(s). 


Money  depreciated  catastrophically  over  Montaigne's  lifetime,  par- 
ticularly over  the  twenty  years  he  spent  on  the  Essais.  For  many  robin 
contemporaries,  this  fall  in  the  worth  of  their  money  was  the  sign  of  imper- 
manence, the  symptom  of  a  generalized  failure  of  their  institutions  to  resist 
the  winds  of  change.  Many  "guerriers"  had  already  noted  and  condemned 
even  more  loudly  the  increasing  willingness  of  their  inferiors  to  take  them  to 
court,  and  both  "guerriers"  and  "glossateurs"  lamented  the  divorce  of  lan- 
guage from  stable  referents,  as  Montaigne  himself  did  in  several  early 
chapters. 

Had  he  wished  to  do  so,  however,  Montaigne  was  uniquely  trained  to 
write  in  a  constant  language.  Instead,  he  labored  throughout  the  Essais  to  call 
into  question  the  relationship  between  words,  things,  and  desires.  He  strove 
above  all  to  make  language  material,  perceptible,  for  instance  by  comparing 
it  to  money.  Five  such  comparisons  in  "Sur  des  vers  de  Virgile,"  three  between 
sexual  pleasure  and  language,  preceded  and  followed  by  one  of  language  to 
money,  construct  a  fictional  author  less  fixated  on  his  own  gratification  than 
he  had  claimed. 

What,  then,  can  be  gained  from  this  mixture  of  disciplinary  genres 
regarding  the  Essais!  Suggestions  for  both  historians  and  critics  of  the  extent 
to  which  Montaigne  took  his  metaphors  from  daily  life  as  well  as  his  incessant 
reading  and,  above  all,  how  he  used  them  to  undermine  monovalent  readings 
of  the  Essais.  Contemporaries  lamented  the  unreliability  of  both  money  and 
language,  but  Montaigne  compared  them  with  apparent  equanimity,  with 
particular  success  in  the  important  chapter  on  the  power  of  language  to  divert. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  Montaigne's  experience  of  his  own  uncertain 
status  as  the  scion  of  a  family  in  the  process  of  moving  from  a  position  in  the 
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king's  bureaucracy  to  one  in  the  traditional  aristocracy  of  landed  wealth  and 
military  power  made  it  easy  for  him  to  see  emptiness  in  the  pretensions  of 
each  order  to  true  nobility.  It  is  also  possible,  however,  that  his  experience  of 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  project  of  the  Essais,  the  expression  of  changes 
over  time  in  the  quality  of  his  daily  life,  made  him  suspicious  of  any  claim  to 
permanence. 

Similarly,  his  experience  of  the  ceaseless  change  suffered  and  enjoyed 
by  language  may  have  suggested  to  him  the  comparison  with  money,  or  the 
experience  of  the  runaway  inflation  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
may  have  reminded  him  of  the  fate  of  language.  We  cannot,  and  must  not, 
choose.  Historians  and  critics  must  engage  in  more  connected  dialogue  in 
order  to  make  more  than  "documentary"  sense  of  the  texts  on  which  they  both 
depend.^^  Only  by  doing  so  can  either  one  fully  understand  the  use  to  which 
such  selfconscious  writers  as  Montaigne  tried  to  put  the  past  in  which  they 
lived,  the  role  they  sought  for  language  -  in  other  words,  their  art. 

Central  Missouri  University 

Notes 

1.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol  I,  I,  ill,  1  (Emphasis  in  the  original).  I  read  earlier  versions  of  this 
study  at  the  University  of  Warwick  (U.K.)  in  November,  1984  and  at  the  Central 
Renaissance  Conference  in  St.  Louis  in  March,  1987,  and  worked  on  it  at  an  NEH 
summer  institute  on  "Montaigne  and  his  Time"  at  Duke  University  in  1986.  My  thanks 
to  Marcel  Tetel  and  the  other  participants,  as  well  as  to  the  readers  for  Renaissance  & 
Reformation,  Susan  Porter  Benson,  Christopher  Betts,  Grahame  Castor,  Kristen  Neus- 
chel,  Camilla  Nilles,  Paula  Presley,  Nancy  Lyman  Roelker,  Charlie  Steen,  Christopher 
Thompson,  and  my  students  in  seminars  on  Montaigne  for  their  help,  though  I  am  alone 
responsible  for  any  errors  of  fact  or  interpretation  that  remain. 

2.  Shakespearean  Negotiations  (Berkeley  &  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press, 
1988),  1. 

3.  The  word  Essais  captures  the  poetic  density  Montaigne  sought  for  his  prose.  It  came 
from  the  late  Latin  word  for  weighing  coins,  but  Montaigne  never  used  the  noun  in  that 
sense.  By  the  sixteenth  century,  it  had  come  to  mean  testing  a  nobelman's  food  before 
he  ate  it,  to  ensure  against  poison,  and  Montaigne  used  it  that  way  in  the  Ephémérides 
(No  27,  for  Henry  de  Navarre's  first  visit,  on  19  December,  1584).  In  the  Essais, 
however,  it  meant  both  a  personal,  moral  assay  and  the  prose  he  used  to  record  it,  just 
as  compter  meant  both  to  count  and  recount,  or  narrate.  See  p.  9  below. 

4.  In  chapters  dedicated  to  them:  Diane  de  Poix  (I,  xxvi,  145  A);  Diane  de  Grammont  (I, 
xxix,  196  A);  Louise  d'Estissac  (II,  viii,  385  A);  and  Marguerite  de  Duras  (II,  xxxvii, 
783  A).  Cf.  Cathleen  M.  Bauschatz'  classic  "Montaigne's  Conception  of  Reading  in 
the  Context  of  Renaissance  Poetics  and  Modern  Criticism"  in  The  Reader  in  the  Text, 
ed.  Suleiman  &  Crosman  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1980),  264-291.  All 
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references  to  the  Essais  will  be  to  Les  Essais  de  Montaigne,  éd.  Pierre  Villey  et 
Verdun-L.  Saulnier  (Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1965  {or  1978,  a  reissue 
with  the  same  pagination}).  The  system  of  notation  will  be  the  same  one  used  by  Leake, 
in  which  A  refers  to  the  editions  of  1580  and  1582  comprising  books  one  and  two,  B 
refers  to  the  1588  edition,  and  C  refers  (at  least  in  principle)  to  Montaigne's  manuscript 
additions  to  the  1588  edition. 

5.  I,  xxvi  was  on  the  education  of  the  male  aristocrat  ("Or,  Madame,  si  j'avoy  quelque 
suffisance  en  ce  subject,  je  ne  pourroi  la  mieux  employer  que  d'en  faire  un  present  à 
ce  petit  homme  qui  vous  menasse  de  faire  tantost  une  belle  sortie  de  chez  vous  (vous 
estes  trop  généreuse  pour  commencer  autrement  que  par  un  masle)  [I,  xxvi,  148  A].")  I, 
xxix  was  the  centerpiece  of  the  first  book,  the  twenty-nine  sonnets  of  Etienne  de  la  Boëtie, 
the  only  person  with  whom  Montaigne  could  communicate  and,  of  necessity  for  true 
communication,  a  man.  II,  viii  was  "De  l'affection  des  pères  aux  enfans,"  and  II,  xxxvii, 
the  last  chapter  of  the  original  Essais,  was  "De  la  ressemblance  des  enfans  aux  pères." 

6.  See  p.  12  below  and  I,  xxxix,  241  A:  "En  cette-cy  [the  famous  'arriereboutique']  faut-il 
prendre  nostre  ordinaire  entretien  de  nous  à  nous  mesmes,  et  si  privé  que  nulle 
accointance  ou  communication  estrangiere  y  trouve  place;  discourir  et  rire  comme  sans 
femme,  sans  enfants  et  sans  biens,  sans  train  et  sans  valetz,  afin  que,  quand  l'occasion 
adviendra  de  leur  perte,  il  ne  nous  soit  pas  nouveau  de  nous  en  passer." 

7.  See  my  "'Comme  nous  sommes:'  The  Essais"  Everyman,"  in  the  Bibliothèque 
d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance  LI  (1989),  579-588. 

8.  The  Psychology  of  Economies  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1955),  p.  145, 
cited  by  Kurt  Heinzelman  in  his  excellent  The  Economics  of  the  Imagination  (Amherst: 
University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  1980),  p.  95. 

9.  See  Kinser,  Rabelais'  Carnival:  Text,  Context,  Metatext  (Berkeley,  Los  Angeles  & 
Oxford:  University  of  California  Press,  1990),  and  Bakhtine's  Le  marxisme  et  la 
philosophie  du  langage  (Paris:  Editions  de  minuit,  1977)  as  well  as  the  more  famous 
Rabelais. 

10.  Guerriers  et  paysans  and,  more  particularly,  Les  trois  ordres  ou  l'imaginaire  du 
féodalisme  (Paris:  Gallimard  [Bibliothèque  des  histoires],  1979)  because  the  latter 
presents  the  tripartite  model  (clergy /warriors/peasants  [workers]  as  persisting  to  the 
end  of  the  ancien  régime. 

11.  James  Supple, Ar/n^  versus  Letters:  The  Military  and  Literary  Ideals  in  the  'Essais'  of 
Montaigne  (Oxford:  Clarendon,  1984);  and  André  Tournon,  Montaigne:  La  glose  et 
l'essai  (Lyon:  Presses  Universitaires  de  Lyon,  1983).  Their  views  are  not  necessarily 
contradictory,  since  Tournon  wrote  about  the  cultural  base  from  which  Montaigne 
undertook  his  extraordinary  project,  while  Supple  wrote  about  the  social  position  into 
which  he  sought  to  move. 

12.  The  Livre  tournois  lost  a  third  of  its  silver  between  1513  and  1577  (Micheline  Baulant, 
"Pris  et  salaires  à  Paris  au  XVIe  siècle"  in  Annales  E.  S.  C.  31  [1976],  954-995,  esp. 
p.  959.  See  also  Daniel  Hickey,  The  Coming  of  French  Absolutism:  The  Struggle  for 
Tax  Reform  in  the  Province  ofDauphiné,  1540-1640  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1986). 
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13.  Jean-Christophe  Agnew  recently  pointed  out  that  the  "debasement"  of  money  was  itself 
a  metaphor  coined  by  English  merchants  and  puritans  alike  to  mark  the  transition  from 
feudal  regulation  of  exchange  to  an  impersonal  and  open  market  across  Europe  {Worlds 
Apart:  The  Market  and  the  Theater  in  Anglo-American  Thought,  1550-1750 
[Cambridge  {UK}:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1986],  pp.  48-49).  While  there  is  no 
question  that  French  monarchs  did  actually  reduce  the  gold  and  silver  in  coins  in  the 
late  sixteenth  century,  it  also  seems  very  likely  indeed  that  part  of  the  popularity  of  the 
complaints  on  this  score  can  be  ascribed  to  the  metaphor's  ability  to  express  writers' 
disapproval  of  the  replacement  of  other  kinds  of  obligation  by  monetary  ones.  In  other 
words,  the  debasement  of  money  was  also  the  debasement  by  it. 

14.  See  Jean  Bodin,  Response  au  paradoxe  de  Monsieur  de  Malestroit,  touchant 
renchérissement  de  toutes  choses,  &  le  moyen  d'y  remédier  in  Ecrits  notables  sur  la 
monnaie  au  XVIe  siècle:  De  Copernic  à  Davanzati,  éd.  Jean-Yves  le  Branchu  (Paris: 
Félix  Alcan,  1934),  I,  90-94,  esp.  the  variant  from  the  1578  edition  on  p.  90. 

15.  and  still  are.  Philippe  Desan  says,  in  his  "Quand  le  discours  social  passe  par  le  discours 
économique:  \jts  Essais  de  Montaigne"  in  Sociocriticism  IV  (1988),  59-86:  "L'afflux 
des  métaux  précieux  provenant  d'Amérique  est  incontestablement  la  cause  principale 
de  l'inflation  galopante  (p.  73)."  (My  thanks  to  professor  Greenblatt  for  this  reference.) 
As  Baulant  points  out,  the  monetary  explanation  for  the  rise  in  prices  was  the  first  and, 
by  virtue  of  its  prominence,  has  been  open  to  the  most  criticism. 

16.  See  Montaigne's  own  complaint  on  the  latter  score,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  with  the  other 
"jurats"  of  Bordeaux  to  Henry  III  in  1583  (Montaigne,  Oeuvres  Complètes,  éd. 
Thibaudet  &  Rat  [Paris:  Gallimard  {Bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade},  1962],  p.  1349),  and 
Emmanuel  Le  Roy  Ladurie,  Le  Carnaval  de  Romans:  De  la  Chandeleur  au  mercredi 
des  cendres:  1579-1580  (Paris:  Gallimard  [Bibliothèque  des  histoires],  1979). 

17.  See  Agnew;  Baulant,  pp.  954-995;  Guy  Bois,  Crise  du  féodalisme:  Economie  rurale 
et  démographie  en  Normandie  orientale  du  début  du  14e  siècle  au  milieu  du  16e  siècle 
(Paris:  Editions  de  l'école  des  hautes  études  en  sciences  sociales,  1981);  and  the  debate 
between  Bois  and  Ladurie  in  the  Annales,  E.  S.  C.  XXXIV  (1979)  and  Past  &  Present 
78  (1978). 

18.  On  the  other  hand,  many  peasants  were  still  so  far  outside  the  money  economy  that 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  money  had  little  effect  on  their  daily  lives.  In  France  and  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  spite  of  intense  investment  in  agriculture,  money  was  used  largely 
to  save  against  taxes  or  capital  purchases  -  in  short,  it  was  hoarded  (See  The  Brenner 
Debate:  Agrarian  Class  Structure  and  Economic  Development  in  Pre-Industrial 
Europe  [Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1987],  pp.  188-189)  and  Jan  de 
Vries,  The  Dutch  Rural  Economy  in  the  Golden  Age:  1500-1700  [New  Haven  & 
London:  Yale  University  Press,  1974],  p.  222.  Hoarding,  by  taking  gold  and  silver  out 
of  circulation,  also  drove  up  their  price. 

19.  See  James  B.  Wood,  "The  Impact  of  the  Wars  of  Religion:  A  View  of  France  in  1581," 
in  The  Sixteenth  Century  Journal  XV  (1984),  131-168. 

20.  See  Danielle  Trudeau,  "Langue  et  monnaie  au  16e  siècle,"  Stanford  French  Review  1 
(1983),  48-49;  &  Alain  Guéry,  "Les  finances  de  la  monarchie  française  sous  l'Ancien 
Régime,"  Artnfl/e5£:.5.C.  33  (1978),  216-239. 
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21.  Barry  Gordon,  Economic  Analysis  Before  Adam  Smith:  Hesiod  toLessius  (NY:  Barnes 
&  Noble,  1975),  p.  165.  Duby  pointed  out  that  the  feudal  system  was  a  sort  of 
anti-economy,  opposed  to  any  market  exchange. 

22.  Joseph  A.  Schumpeter,  History  of  Economic  Analysis  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1963),  55-63. 

23.  Schumpeter,  and  Gordon,  pp.  213,  242,  and  259.  See  also  Marc  Schell,  Money, 
Language  and  Thought:  Literary  and  Philosophical  Economies  from  the  Medieval  to 
the  Modern  Era  (Berkeley,  Los  Angeles  &  London:  University  of  California  Press, 
1982),  18-19. 

24.  See  Schumpeter,  p.  78;  Gordon,  pp.  213-215;  Peter  Spufford,  Money  and  its  use  in 
medieval  Europe  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1988),  p.  374;  and  Georges 
Duby  &  Robert  Mandrou,  Histoire  de  la  civilisation  française  (Paris:  Armand  Colin, 
1968),  vol.  I,  p.  295. 

25.  Spufford  finds,  for  instance,  that  the  increase  in  silver  for  late  fifteenth-century  mints 
was  financed  by  an  increase  in  gold  which  lead  to  more  of  an  increase  in  trade  IN  money 
BYii  (p.  365).  Immanuel  Wallerstein  suggests  that,  a  century  later,  the  principal  effect 
of  an  even  greater  increase  in  the  gold  supply  was  to  lower  interest  rates,  even  for  the 
"paper  money"  (based  on  certificates  of  deposit)  which  was  not  made  of  gold  (The 
Modern  World-System:  Capitalist  Agriculture  and  the  Origins  of  the  European  World- 
Economy  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  [NY,  San  Francisco,  &  London:  Academic  Press, 
1974],  76-77. 

26.  This  brings  up,  again,  the  problem  of  Montaigne's  reader:  "J'escris  mon  livre  à  peu 
d'hommes  et  à  peu  d'années.  Si  ç'eust  été  une  matière  de  durée,  il  l'eust  fallu  commettre 
à  un  langage  plus  ferme"  (III,  ix,  982  B).  Few  were  as  well  equipped  as  Montaigne  to 
do  so;  so  we  may  -  indeed  we  must  -  take  it  that  he  chose  the  impermanence  of  late 
sixteenth-century  French. 

27.  See  Greenblatt,  p.  42;  and  Bodin,  pp.  143-144  (fol.  m.  4  V«  -  n  1  R^  of  the  1568  edition). 

28.  As  both  Cotgrave  and  Malestroit  recognized  (Cotgrave,  "Toute  chose  se  vend  au  pris 
de  l'oeil:  All  things  are  sold  at  the  price  the  eye  sets  on  them."  and  Malestroit,  Ecrits 
notables  p.  65  [Les  Paradoxes  du  Seigneur  de  Malestroit,  Conseiller  du  Roi  etMaistre 
Ordinaire  de  Ses  Comptes,  sur  le  faict  des  monnoyes  présentez  a  sa  maiesté,  au  mois 
de  mars,  MDLXVI  {Paris:  Voscosan,  1566}  fol  C  iiij  R°]).  Note  also  the  famous  "La 
parole  est  moitié  à  celuy  qui  parle,  moitié  à  celuy  qui  l'escoute"  (III,  xiii,  1088  B). 

29.  Including  the  sovereign  who  guarantees  the  coin.  See  Genevieve  Vaughan,  "Com- 
munication and  exchange"  in  Semiotica  29  1/2  (1980),  113-143,  esp.  p.  125. 

30.  See  Vaughan,  "Communication  and  Exchange",  p.  140  "The  semiotic  utility  of  an 
investigation  of  this  type  depends  upon  the  differences  between  language  and  exchange 
as  much  as  upon  their  similarities;  whether  or  not  the  non-arbitrariness  of  money 
depends  upon  its  social  and  physicial  character  as  a  'real  abstraction'  mediating 
commodities,  is  not  a  semiotically  irrelevant  question." 
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31.  See  Timothy  Reiss,  "Montaigne  and  the  Subject  of  Polity"  in  Literary  Theory/Renais- 
sance Texts,  ed.  Patricia  Parker  &  David  Quint  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  1986),  115-149,  esp.  p.  141. 

32.  "Des  prognostications"  (I,  xi,  42A).  Desan  has  found  the  Essais  permeated  with 
mercantile  values,  and  sees  Montaigne's  discourse  between  aristocratic  and  bourgeois 
language.  Again,  I  see  it  between  two  castes  within  the  aristocracy.  See  p.  3  above  & 
7-9  below. 

33.  See  Richard  Waswo,  Language  &  Meaning  in  the  Renaissance  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1987),  173-181;  and  Agnew,  who  shows  that  the  "transparency  of 
exchange"  declined  precisely  as  its  liquidity  increased,  as  its  use  became  more 
widespread  (pp.  43-49). 

34.  See  also  "Du  démentir"  (II,  xviii,  667).  Bodin  would  appear  to  have  come  to  a  similar 
realization,  in  spite  of  his  insistence  that  money  should  be  a  law  (see  note  14  above 
and  Ecrits  notables  p.  113  (fol  g.  2  V^  of  the  1568  edition).  I  cite  Bodin  less  because 
I  think  his  influence  on  Montaigne  was  decisive  than  as  an  articulate  spokesman  for  la 
mentalité  robine. 

35.  See  my  "The  Historicity  of  the  Essais:  Montaigne's  'registre  de  durée,'  and  his 
'contrerolle,'"  inLe Parcours  des  Essais:  Montaigne  1588-1988  (Paris:  Aux  Amateurs 
de  Livres,  1989),  211-224,  esp.  pp.  220-223. 

36.  The  classic  view  of  the  economic  collapse  of  the  noblesse  d'épée  was  proposed  by 
Lucien  Romier,  Le  royaume  de  Catherine  de  Médicis:  La  France  à  la  veille  des  guerres 
de  religion  (Paris:  Perrin,  1922)  and  revived  by  Davis  Bitton,  The  French  Nobility  in 
Crisis,  1560-1640  (Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1969).  See  Mack  Holt,  "At- 
titudes of  the  French  Nobility  at  the  Estates-General  of  1576"  in  Sixteenth  Century 
Journal  XVIII  (1987),  489-504,  esp.  p.  500. 

37.  Those  paid  in  kind,  of  course,  did  better  than  those  paid  in  cash,  as  did  those  who  rented 
to  sharecroppers.  See  James  Wood,  The  Nobility  of  the  Election  ofBayeux:  Continuity 
through  Change,  1463-1666  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1980);  Jonathan 
Dewald,  The  Formation  of  a  Provincial  Nobility:  The  Magistrates  of  the  Parlement  of 
Rouen,  1499-1610  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1980);  and,  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  question,  J.H.M.  Salmon,  "Storm  over  the  Noblesse"  in 
Journal  of  Modern  History  53  (1981),  242-257. 

38.  Cf  Gérard  Defaux,  "Readings  of  Montaigne"  in  Yale  French  Studies  64  (1983),  73-92: 
"And  whatever  has  been  said,  his  text  is  in  no  way  the  locus  of  any  ideological 
coherence;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  locus  of  liquidation  of  all  ideologies  (p.  92)."  I  am 
arguing  rather  that  Montaigne  sought  to  make  ideology  explicit,  by  making  language 
perceptible. 

39.  Ill,  V,  863  B.  Compter  meant  raconter,  of  course,  which  is  why  Leake  separated  it  from 
compter  as  to  count,  but  the  two  meaning  were  associated  for  readers  of  the  Essais. 

40.  Particularly  since  Montaigne  uses  valeur  in  both  senses  in  the  same  sentence  late  in 
the  chapter:  "Ce  qu'il  trouve  si  juste  en  recommandation  de  la  valeur  militaire,  ne  le 
peut  il  pas  estre  aussi  en  recommendation  de  quelque  autre  valeur"  (III,  v,  896-7C). 
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41.  Cotgrave  also  presents  the  dual  nature  of  price  in  a  historical  context,  showing  an 
awareness  less  acute  than  Montaigne's  of  how  the  word  came  by  its  economic  meaning: 
"The  price,  rate;  value;  account,  respect,  estimation;  worth  of  things;  also,  the  prize, 
reward,  or  honneur  got  by,  kept  for,  or  due  unto,  the  best  deserver  in  a  case,  etc,.'"' 

42.  For  instance  by  differentiating  between  the  legitimate  or  legal  price  fixed  by  the 
sovereign  and  the  popular  or  natural  price,  arrived  at  my  market  forces  in  the  absence 
of  coercion.  The  latter  must  be  allowed  to  vary,  and  can  only  be  expressed  as  a  range 
of  values  (Gordon  on  Leonard  Lessius  [1554-1623]  p.  258). 

43.  See  Schumpeter,  pp.  98-99  and  Louis  Dumon,  From  Mandeville  to  Marx:  The  Genesis 
and  Triumph  of  Economic  Ideology  (Chicago  &  London:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1977),  pp.  200-201. 

44.  Though  any  transaction  can  be  reversed  for  analysis:  "Hence  the  result  brought  about 
by  the  circulation  of  commodities,  namely,  the  replacing  of  one  commodity  by  another, 
takes  the  appearance  of  having  been  affected  not  by  means  of  the  change  of  form  of 
the  commodities,  but  rather  by  the  money  acting  as  a  medium  of  circulation,  by  an 
action  that  circulates  commodities,  to  all  appearances  motionless  in  themselves,  and 
transfers  them  from  hands  in  which  they  are  non-use-values,  to  hands  in  which  they 
are  use-values;  and  that  in  a  direction  constantly  opposed  to  the  direction  of  money" 
(Marx  Capital  Vol.  I,  I,  iii,  2,b). 

45.  Ill,  V,  878:  "[B]  Nous  avons  à  I'avanture  raison  de  nous  blasmer  de  faire  une  si  sotte 
production  que  l'homme;  d'appeler  l'action  honteuse,  et  honteuses  les  parties  qui  y 
servent,  [C]  (asteure  sont  les  miennes  proprement  honteuses  et  peneuses)."  See  also 
886-7. 

46.  Understood  as  a  household,  including  its  slaves,  by  Xenophon  in  fourth  century  B.C. 
Athens  (Berkeley  &  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  1973). 

47.  "If  to  the  economist,  the  'laws  of  nature'  are  real,  then  the  was  which  affect  human 
will  must  be  unreal  in  the  special  sense  that  they  express  themselves  by  means  of  the 
imagination  and  manifest  themselves  in  those  fictive  arrangements  we  call  culture  and 
society,  arrangements  which  both  are  and  are  not  subject  to  economic  logic.  If  we  began 
with  wealth  posited  as  'the  universal  object  of  desire,'  then  we  have  progressed  to  the 
point  where  'desire'  itself  must  become  the  object  of  economic  analysis  (p.  85);  the 
'universal  object  of  desire'  in  quotes  came  from  John  Stuart  MiW s  Political  Economy). 
See  also  Desan,  and  Schumpeter,  p.  98. 

48.  See  also  III,  v,  881  B:  "La  cherté  donne  goust  a  la  viande;"  &  883  B  "Quoy,  si  elle 
mange  vostre  pain  à  la  sauce  d'une  plus  agréable  imagination?" 

49.  Cf  Greenblatt,  p.  160,  and  Vaughan. 

50.  Gordon,  p.  56-57;  and  page  5  above. 

51.  See  LaCapra,  Rethinking  Intellectual  History:  Texts,  Contexts,  Language  (Ithaca  & 
London:  Cornell  University  Press,  1983),  340. 
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Le  Temps  et  la  Durée  dans  la  littérature  au  Moyen  Age  et  à  la  Renaissance. 
Actes  du  colloque  organisé  par  le  Centre  de  Recherche  sur  la  Littérature  du  Moyen 
Age  et  de  la  Renaissance  de  l'Université  de  Reims  (novembre  1984),  publiés 
sous  la  direction  d'Yvonne  BELLENGER.  Paris,  A.-G.  Nizet,  1986,  Pp.  238. 

Durant  trois  jours,  en  novembre  1984,  des  médiévistes  et  des  seiziémistes  se  sont 
réunis  à  Reims  pour  discuter  du  temps  et  de  la  durée  dans  la  littérature.  Ce  sujet, 
c'est  Yvonne  Bellenger,  organisatrice  du  colloque,  qui  l'avait  choisi.  Eût-elle  été 
médiéviste,  on  peut  douter  qu'elle  eût  proposé  pareil  thème.  Les  spécialistes  de  la 
Renaissance  sont  en  effet  visiblement  plus  à  l'aise  en  ce  domaine  que  leurs 
courageux  collègues  médiévistes,  obligés  de  se  colleter  avec  un  concept  fuyant, 
déconcertant. 

Scandée  par  les  heures  canoniales,  variables  selon  les  saisons,  la  vie  médiévale 
-  essentiellement  rurale  -  diffère  considérablement  de  celle  de  la  Renaissance,  plus 
urbaine.  Il  n'est  pas  étonnant,  dans  ces  conditions,  que  le  temps  et  la  durée  n'aient 
pas  du  tout  le  même  sens  au  XII^  et  au  XVI^  siècle.  Le  Moyen  Age  n'éprouve  pas 
le  temps  comme  une  quantité  mathématiquement  mesurable,  mais  comme  une  durée 
indéterminée,  considérée  par  rapport  à  l'usage  que  chacun  en  fait.  Cette  subjectivité 
déconcerte  les  modernes  que  nous  sommes,  mais  elle  permet  de  mieux  comprendre 
la  désinvolture  avec  laquelle  les  oeuvres  littéraires  médiévales  traitent  le  temps. 

Si  Philippe  Ménard  a  naguère  pu  montrer,  par  exemple,  que  Chrétien  de  Troyes 
a  introduit  une  stricte  chronologie  dans  la  première  partie  du  Chevalier  de  la 
Charrette,  il  a  bien  dû  reconnaître  aussi  que  cette  belle  rigueur  s'évanouissait 
allègrement  dès  que  l'on  franchissait  les  limites  de  "l'Autre  Monde".  D'autres 
oeuvres,  dont  il  n'est  pas  non  plus  question  ici,  reposent  sur  une  organisation 
apparemment  rigoureuse  du  temps  et  de  la  durée.  C'est  le  cas,  bien  sûr,  de  la 
Chastelaine  de  Vergi,  conçue  comme  une  tragédie  soumise  à  la  triple  unité  de  temps, 
de  lieu  et  d'action;  c'est  également  le  cas  de  tous  les  récits  d'avision,  à  commencer 
par  l'incontournable  Roman  de  la  Rose.  Mais  qui  ne  voit  que  ce  "songe"  de  plus  de 
vingt  mille  vers  ne  saurait  avec  quelque  vraisemblance  être  contenu  dans  les  étroites 
limites  d'un  vrai  rêve?  Dès  lors  s'abolit  l'effet  de  réel,  sans  doute  parce  que  le 
Moyen  Age  ne  sait  pas  mieux  appréhender  le  temps  et  l'espace. 
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Quand  le  marchand  aura  succédé  au  moine  et  que  le  beffroi  aura  fait  concur- 
rence au  clocher,  alors  le  temps  subira  une  profonde  mutation,  ainsi  que  le  rappelle 
opportunément  Alain-Julien  Surdel  dans  son  éclairante  contribution  à  l'étude  du 
temps  dans  la  Legenda  aurea  et  dans  les  mystères  du  XV^  siècle.  Le  "temps  de 
l'Église"  (J.  Le  Goff)  recule  au  fur  et  à  mesure  que  se  met  en  place  un  monde  que 
préoccupent  le  temps  et  l'espace  réels,  un  monde  ou  le  temps,  c'est  de  l'argent. 

La  maîtrise  du  temps,  parallèle  à  la  naissance  de  la  perspective  en  art, 
marque  le  passage  du  Moyen  Age  à  la  Renaissance.  Temps  divin  et  temps  humain 
sont  difficilement  compatibles;  s'il  paraît  incommode  de  manier  le  premier,  il 
semble  au  contraire  tout  naturel  d'apprécier  le  second,  ainsi  qu'on  s'en  avise 
quand  on  parcourt  les  quatorze  communications  qui  composent  le  présent 
volume.  Si  tous  les  participants  à  ce  colloque  -  médiévistes  et  seiziémistes  -  se 
tirent  fort  honorablement  d'affaire,  on  ne  s'étonnera  pas  d'apprendre  que  tous 
n'ont  pas  du  "temps"  la  même  notion.  Les  discussions  auxquelles  les  concepts 
de  "temps"  et  de  "durée"  ont  donné  lieu  n'accompagnent  pas  le  texte  des 
communications,  sans  doute  par  mesure  d'économie.  On  peut  le  regretter,  car  il 
est  probable  qu'elles  auraient  tissé  des  liens  entre  des  points  de  vue  si  divers  et 
insufflé  du  même  coup  à  ces  Actes  un  peu  de  la  spontanéité  et  de  la  chaleur  qui 
ont  dû  caractériser  ces  journées  rémoises. 

YVAN  G.  LEPAGE,  Université  d'Ottawa 


Antologia  poética  de  escritoras  de  los  siglos  xvi  y  xvii,  edited  by  Ana  Navarro. 
Madrid:  Institute  de  la  Mujer,  Editorial  Castalia,  1989.  Pp.  285.  José  Luis 
Sanchez  Lora.  Mujeres,  conventos  y  formas  de  la  religiosidad  barroca.  Madrid: 
Fundaciôn  Universitaria  Espaiïola,  1988.  Pp.  558  (Facsimile  reproductions  of 
portions  of  four  period  biographies). 

The  experiences  of  Spanish  women  in  the  Habsburg  era  are  poorly  understood. 
Statements  about  them  are  often  based  on  nothing  more  than  evidence  from 
documents  produced  by  and  for  men.  In  presenting  and  examining  writings  by  and 
for  women,  these  two  books  serve  to  undermine  some  of  historians'  facile 
generalizations,  at  least  those  about  Iberian  women  from  economically  favoured 
circumstances. 

As  he  is  well  aware,  Sanchez  Lora  has  written  a  controversial  book  in  which 
he  has  sought  to  explain  types  of  female  spirituality  that  have  been  neglected  by 
modern  scholars  to  whom  the  matter  has  seemed  both  bizarre  and  unimportant. 
The  work  is  presented  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  mentalités  which  is  so 
much  in  vogue,  but  in  form  it  is  much  more  like  the  broad  studies  of  cultural 
transformations  by  Jacob  Burckhardt  and  Johan  Huizinga  so  popular  in  earlier 
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generations.  Although  moving  along  the  thread  of  a  concern  for  the  devotional 
conduct  and  religious  ideas  of  Spanish  nuns,  the  text  is  driven  by  an  interpretative 
model  into  which  a  series  of  extended  quotations  are  crunched,  often  without  regard 
to  chronology  or  individual  context. 

Briefly,  Sanchez  Lora  understands  the  Baroque  to  be  a  culture  generated  by 
the  seventeenth  century  crisis  that  was  undermining  Spain's  traditional  hierarchical 
social  organization.  The  existing  power  elites  increasingly  hardened  their  attitude 
toward  any  individual  deviations  from  accepted  social  norms  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
their  place  at  the  top.  As  most  of  those  who  wielded  power  were  males  raised  in  a 
misogynist  culture,  they  felt  that  women  were  most  likely  to  compromise  the  honour 
due  to  them  because  of  their  families'  elevated  social  position,  and  these  men, 
therefore,  gradually  used  oppressive  means,  including  confinement  in  convents,  to 
control  their  female  relatives. 

These  confined  nuns  sought  ways  to  escape,  and  among  those  they  found  were 
certain  religious  experiences  shaped  by  the  era's  anxieties.  More  pessimistic  views 
of  humanity  had  led  away  from  the  humanism  of  the  Renaissance  towards  a  Counter 
Reformation  emphasis  on  the  miraculous  and  otherworldly.  As  an  assertion  of 
clerical  power,  the  Renaissance's  mystical  spirituality,  which  was  individualistic, 
creative,  and  free  of  ties  to  existing  norms  and  authorities,  was  crushed  in  the  name 
of  preventing  heretical  deviation  by  those,  like  women,  incapable  of  interpreting 
the  meaning  of  their  experiences.  This  true  mysticism  was  replaced  by  devotional 
practices  and  attitudes  which  made  use  of  some  of  mysticism's  formal  elements 
without  providing  its  experience.  Instead,  the  result  was  likely  to  be  an  ecstatic 
trance  which  provided  the  necessary  enchanted  escape  under  proper  clerical 
guidance.  In  the  convents,  all  of  this  took  place  in  the  context  of  increasingly  brutal 
ascetic  practices  reinforced  by  exposure  to  an  overwrought  style  of  art  and  to  an 
ever  more  extravagant  hagiographie  literature.  Nuns  were  drawn  into  this  trans- 
formed religiosity  not  only  to  escape  from  their  oppressive  circumstances  through 
induced  trances  but  also  to  escape  by  gaining  social  prestige  and  enhanced  self-esteem. 

The  type  of  broad,  reductionist  cultural  definitions  that  underlie  Sanchez 
Lora's  argument  will  make  many  readers  uneasy.  Moreover,  there  are  grounds  to 
quibble  with  his  contention  that  Spain's  economic  and  political  difficulties  in  the 
seventeenth  century  destabilized  its  aristocratic  society,  with  his  treatment  of  the 
social  role  of  honour,  and  with  his  discussions  of  magic  and  mysticism.  The  gravest 
defect  of  the  book,  however,  is  that  its  chosen  subject,  women,  do  not  really  emerge 
from  the  text.  They  are  there  in  numbers,  but  only  as  pieces  forced  into  the  puzzle 
of  the  author's  model,  and  this  is  a  model  built  almost  entirely  from  male  cultural 
sources.  The  effect,  of  course,  is  to  deny  that  these  women  had  any  ability  to  shape 
or  interpret  their  behaviour  in  any  way  which  differed  from  these  male-defined 
models.  Even  in  his  otherwise  excellent  treatment  of  the  period's  neglected 
hagiographie  literature,  Sanchez  Lora  apparently  never  considered  that  gender 
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might  have  played  a  role  in  the  creation  of  particular  works.  The  women  are  present 
on  the  page  as  fragments  rather  than  as  real  people,  and  the  lack  of  an  index  makes 
it  hard  for  the  reader  to  piece  together  bits  of  information  about  individuals  which 
are  scattered  throughout  the  text.  A  comparative  approach  and  a  more  sophisticated 
grasp  of  the  available  anthropological  literature  would  perhaps  have  given  Sanchez 
Lora  the  necessary  critical  distance  for  a  more  convincing  analysis  of  these  women's 
unfamiliar  ascetic  and  meditative  practices. 

This  unwillingness  to  credit  women  themselves  for  the  creation  of  their  lifestyles 
and  cultural  forms  is  unfortunate  because  Sanchez  Lora  presents  an  abundance  of 
fascinating  material  about  nuns  both  in  the  frequent  extended  quotations  in  the  text 
and  in  the  appendices.  The  book  is  well  worth  its  price  for  this  material  and  for  the 
indications  where  more  texts  on  women  can  be  found.  Sanchez  Lora's  reductionist 
scheme  ends  up  by  burying  women's  experiences  by  making  them  a  vehicle  of 
illustration  for  cultural  changes  based  fundamentally  on  the  ideas  of  men. 

Yet  as  many  of  his  quotations  and  many  of  the  poems  in  Ana  Navarro's 
useful  anthology  show,  Spanish  women  of  the  Habsburg  era  were  often  capable 
of  speaking  for  themselves  and  in  a  variety  of  voices.  Indeed,  Navarro's  purpose 
was  a  simple  one:  she  wanted  to  introduce  a  more  general  readership  to  the 
quality  of  female  literary  contributions  during  one  of  the  great  ages  of  Spanish 
literature. 

Among  the  forty  authors  Navarro  has  included  are  those  who  received  excel- 
lent humanist  educations.  Sometimes  their  style  is  clearly  a  gesture  to  display  that 
education  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  intellectual  potential  and  equal  ability. 
Moreover,  in  Navarro's  introduction  and  brief  biographical  comments,  there  are 
clear  indications  that  a  number  of  prominent  men  recognized  and  encouraged  such 
ability.  Some  of  the  women  participated  actively  in  the  scholarly  academics  and 
literary  salons  of  their  day.  Others  were  admired  by  male  religious  leaders  for  the 
outstanding  contributions  to  reformed  piety.  Among  the  documents  quoted  exten- 
sively by  Sanchez  Lora  are  a  number  of  fascinating  tracts  of  the  latter  variety,  and 
Navarro  has  included  several  beautiful  expressions  of  the  religious  devotion  and 
mystical  piety  of  these  women.  Often,  despite  using  cultural  forms  of  expression 
typical  of  their  time,  many  of  these  writers  obtained  a  sense  of  self  that  refused  to 
be  victimized  by  a  misogynist,  patriarchal  discourse,  and  they  thereby  demanded 
to  be  taken  seriously. 

In  Sanchez  Lora's  book  as  in  Navarro's  introduction,  we  lack  the  context  of 
the  ways  women  really  lived,  the  degree  to  which  they  could  shape  their  own  lives, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  could  follow  female  models.  Supplying  such  a  context 
will  mean  not  only  understanding  women  better  but  also  men  since  men  were 
usually  responsible  for  publishing  the  works  of  female  authors  and  often  for 
accounts  of  female  leaders.  Even  the  spiritual  autobiographies  of  the  period,  which 
may  be  the  most  exclusively  female  literary  genre,  were  usually  written  at  the  urging 
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of  male  confessors.  To  what  degree  were  these  males  using  their  influence  to 
produce  female  portraits  different  from  the  usual  fictions  about  women  in  the  works 
of  most  male  authors? 

Some  of  these  women  writers  were  capable  of  pointing  out  to  men  how  male 
behaviour  produced  exactly  the  sort  of  women  misogynists  so  disliked.  Navarro 
includes  one  of  the  best  examples:  the  poem  "  Arguye  de  inconsecuentes  el  gusto  y 
la  censura  de  los  hombres  que  en  las  mujeres  acusan  lo  que  causan"  by  the  Spanish 
American  writer  Sor  Juana  Inès  de  la  Cruz.  One  verse  asks:  "i  O  cual  es  mas  de 
culpar,/aunque  cualquiera  mal  haga,/la  que  peca  por  la  paga,/o  el  que  paga  por  pecar?" 

In  addition  to  some  of  the  better  known  female  authors,  like  Sor  Juana  Inès 
and  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus  (de  Avila),  Navarro  indicates  that  editions  of  the  works 
of  several  others  are  being  prepared:  those  of  the  Toledan  writer  Sor  Maria  de  Santa 
Isabel  (better  known  as  Marcia  Belisarda)  and  of  Leonor  de  la  Cueva  y  Silva.  Others, 
like  the  sevillana  Sor  Gregoria  Francisca  de  Santa  Teresa,  will  get  extensive 
treatment  in  a  forthcoming  book  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Perry.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Several  authors  {e.g.,  Luisa  de  Carvajal  y  Mendoza  and  Maria  de  Zayas  y 
Sotomayor)  invite  major  studies,  and  work  in  relatively  untapped  sources  {e.g., 
notarial  archives)  can  yield  crucial  information  about  women's  lives. 

Both  these  book  will  be  useful  for  those  interested  in  women's  history.  Many 
of  the  problems  of  analysis  in  Sanchez  Lora's  book  and  in  Navarro's  introduction 
are  due  mostly  to  the  small  number  of  solid  studies  we  now  have  of  women  in  the 
period.  These  books  reveal  an  abundance  of  underutilized  documents  and  literary 
works  and  should,  therefore,  stimulate  some  much  needed  research. 


J.B.  OWENS,  Idaho  State  University 


Jon  Thiem,  Ed.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Selected  Poems  and  Prose.  (Translated  by 
Jon  Thiem  and  others)  University  Park:  Pennsylvania  University  Press,  1991. 
Pp.  xiv,  192. 

In  the  English-speaking  world,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici's  reputation  as  a  writer  has  been 
overshadowed,  if  not  eclipsed,  by  his  reputation  as  a  politician  and  as  a  refined 
patron  of  the  arts.  The  only  comprehensive  English-language  study  of  his  literary 
works,  Sara  Sturm's  indispensible Lorenzo  de' Medici  (Twayne  Series,  1974),  offers 
an  invaluable  insight  into  Lorenzo's  writings,  but  unfortunately  no  authoritative 
complete  translation  of  his  writings  is  available  to  inspire  further  inquiry  and 
appreciation.  Professor  Thiem 's  edition  and  translation,  with  others,  of  selected 
poems  and  prose  from  Lorenzo  is  therefore  a  welcomed  contribution. 

The  collection  contains  a  brief  chronology  and  introduction  to  Lorenzo's 
writings  and  career  (pp.  1-29),  and  then  lets  the  selected  texts  speak  for  themselves 
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and  for  Lorenzo's  creative  genius  with  only  the  bare  minimum  of  notes  and 
commentary.  What  we  discover  is  a  variety  of  literary  forms  and  interests.  There  is 
a  poem  describing  a  hawking  ("The  Partridge  Hunt")  that  "remains  an  important 
documentary  source  for  our  understanding  of  this  patrician  pastime"  (p.  41), 
selections  from  a  mock-heroic  poem  on  drinking  that  unabashedly  spoofs  Plato's 
title  and  Dante's  verse  form  ("Symposium"),  a  Boccaccesque  short  story  that  may 
have  influenced  Machiavelli  ("The  Novella  of  Giacoppo"),  further  selections  from 
a  long  philosophical  poem  imbued  with  Neoplatonism  and  much  indebted  to  Ficino 
("The  Supreme  Good"),  five  sonnets  from  Lorenzo's  Canzoniere,  the  prologue  and 
first  commentary  from  his  "A  Commentary  on  my  Sonnets",  three  mythological 
poems  ("Corinto",  "Ambra",  and  selections  from  "Wood  of  Love"),  five  carnival 
and  dance  songs  (including  the  famous  "Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne"),  eleven 
letters,  and,  as  an  appendix,  the  mock-pastoral  love  lament  "Nencia  of  Barberino" 
(whose  attribution  to  Lorenzo  has  been  contested  by  some  scholars). 

Most  of  the  translations  are  by  the  editor,  with  only  a  few  of  the  sonnets  taken 
from  earlier  translations  by  Lorna  De'  Lucchi,  John  Addington  Symonds,  Jefferson 
Butler  Fletcher,  William  Roscoe,  and  the  "Comment"  adapted  from  a  1949  privately 
printed  translation  by  Murray  Linwood  Marshall.  The  quality  of  Thiem's  transla- 
tions is  very  high.  It  seeks  to  capture  .not  only  the  text  but  also  the  uniqueness  of 
the  originals.  The  effort  has  been  crowned  with  success.  The  diction  and  impact  of 
the  originals  are  beautifully  and  effectively  rendered  in  English. 

The  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  towards  a  greater  appreciation  of 
Lorenzo  as  a  poet  and  writer.  His  versatility,  his  humour,  his  linguistic  verve,  and 
his  creativity  are  clearly  evident,  even  in  translation.  One  hopes  that  the  editor/trans- 
lator will  continue  his  work  and  provide  us,  eventually,  with  a  translation  of 
Lorenzo's  complete  literary  writings. 

KONRAD  EISENBICHLER,  University  of  Toronto 


Elyane  Dezon- Jones,  Marie  de  Gournay.  Fragments  d'un  discours  féminin, 
Paris,  José  Corti,  1988,  Pp.  216. 

Le  sentiment  évoqué  par  ce  petit  livre  nous  fait  compatir  à  l'indignation  de  Marie 
de  Gournay  qui  avait  "veu  ietter  au  vent  les  vénérables  cendres  de  Ronsard".  Les 
trois  parties  du  livre:  "La  Vie"  qui  s'annonce  comme  "une  analyse  du  cheminement 
littéraire  de  Marie  de  Gournay,"  "La  Copie"  qui  se  veut  une  mise  "en  lumière  [des] 
textes  oubliés  depuis  1641,"  et  les  documents  de  la  troisième  partie,  provenant  de 
sources  secondaires,  déçoivent,  toutes  les  trois,  les  attentes  du  lecteur. 

La  première  partie  qui  souffre  de  la  citation  fautive  de  nombreuses  sources, 
dont  beaucoup  sont  de  seconde  main,  propose  une  biographie  littéraire  de  Gournay 
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et  consiste  en  une  longue  traînée  de  vieilles  citations  rabâchées  telles  que  l'éloge 
des  Essais  et  les  renseignements  de  Tallement  des  Réaux.  Dans  cette  partie  Dezon- 
Jones  esquisse  une  interprétation  féministe  de  la  carrière  littéraire  de  Gournay,  selon 
laquelle  elle  évolue  de  "la  fille  d'alliance"  qui  a  écrit  le  "Proumenoir"  de  1594,  à 
"Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,"  l'auteure  de  "l'Apologie"  dans  Les  Advis  de  1641; 
ainsi,  en  choisissant  cette  appellation,  Gournay  proclame  son  "indépendance  en 
matière  d'écriture".  Malheureusement,  la  leçon  fautive  de  Dezon-Jones,  déformée 
par  ses  préconceptions  idéologiques,  affaiblit  sa  pensée.  Car,  en  effet,  le  titre  de 
1641  reste  ambigu;  Gournay  signale:  "l'Apologie  pour  la  Demoiselle  de  Gournay" 
dans  la  table  des  matières,  mais  en  revanche,  le  corps  du  texte  porte  le  titre, 
"l'Apologie  pour  celle  qui  écrit"  en  tête  de  l'article  même. 

Ailleurs,  la  citation  erronée  d'autres  auteurs  critiques  et  des  contemporains  de 
Gournay  renforce  nos  inquiétudes.  Le  traitement  du  livre  extrêmement  rare,  Remer- 
ciement au  Roi,  est  surprenant.  Il  s'agit  de  la  réédition  gournaienne  de  la  "Harangue 
du  Duc  de  Guise..."  -  "her  most  grievous  error,"  d'après  Margorie  Ilsley,  "une 
fraude,  pieuse  sans  doute  et  bien  intentionnée,"  selon  Paul  Bonnefon;  de  son  côté, 
Dezon-Jones  pardonne  cette  fraude,  en  alléguant  des  raisons  féministes.  Quoi  qu'il 
en  soit,  l'éditrice  moderne  aurait  bien  fait  d'élargir  nos  connaissances  par  le  choix 
d'autres  vers  que  l'échantillon  déjà  cité  en  1952  et  1963  par  Ilsley. 

A  ce  sujet,  la  même  prise  de  position  idéologique  induit  Dezon-Jones  à 
tronquer  la  motivation  de  la  censure  de  Guillaume  Colletet  afin  d'y  substituer  la 
sienne.  Pour  justifier  son  rôle  de  censeur  de  Gournay,  le  futur  académicien  original 
avait  cité  l'imprécation  lâchée  par  elle  dans  L'Ombre  contre  la  déformation  pos- 
thume d'un  texte;  il  ne  s'en  prend  nullement  à  la  personne  de  Gournay.  Certes,  une 
phrase,  et  une  seule,  de  la  longue  critique  relève  du  langage  phallocratique  auquel 
notre  siècle  est  sensible,  mais  l'essentiel  des  paroles  de  Colletet  traite  de  la  pensée 
auto-contradictoire  de  Gournay.  Ce  n'est  pas  rendre  service  à  la  pensée  authenti- 
quement  féministe  de  Gournay  que  de  déformer  les  paroles  d' autrui  pour  prouver 
un  antiféminisme  peu  évident. 

Malheureusement,  les  textes  réédités  de  la  deuxième  partie,  "La  Copie",  sont 
d'une  qualité  encore  pire  que  celle  de  la  première.  Nous  ne  traiterons  que  des  aspects 
les  plus  fautifs. 

Les  données  de  l'établissement  de  la  réédition  et  les  indications  de  la  page 
d'errata  des  Advis  sont  soumises  au  hasard;  Dezon-Jones  a  laissé  tomber  plusieurs 
de  ces  dernières  (pp.  137, 150, 161, 183  des  Fragments  ;  pp.  992,  595,  607,  633  des 
Advis).  La  seule  correction  autographe  (p.  143)  dans  les  textes  réédités  par  Dezon- 
Jones  ne  fait  aucunement  partie  du  texte  de  1641;  le  "r"  manuscrit  d '"aurais",  à  vrai 
dire  "avais",  ne  se  trouve  que  dans  la  version  de  "Peinture  de  moeurs"  de  l'Ombre 
de  1626  et  dans  la  réédition  erronée  de  1910  par  Mario  Schiff. 

Un  échantillon  suffit  pour  mettre  en  question  l'affirmation  suivante:  "Nous 
avons  systématiquement  modernisé  l'orthographe  de  l'édition  de  1641."  En  réalité. 
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Dezon-Jones  vacille  entre  "demoiselle"  et  "Damoiselle"  (p. 138)  dans  sa  moderni- 
sation des  deux  "Damoiselles"  du  texte  gournaien;  elle  substitue  "je  n'ai  du"  à  "ie 
n'ay  deu"  (p.  143)  et  "je... connaît"  qui  est  censé  moderniser  "ie...connoy"  (p.l44). 

Quant  au  projet  de  notes  explicatives,  il  n'existe  aucune  note  de  cette  sorte, 
même  si  on  aurait  dû  s'y  attendre  pour  un  mot  tel  que  "grimeline"  (p.lOO),  "dont  le 
sens  n'est  pas  immédiatement  clair  pour  le  lecteur  d'aujourd'hui."  Le  sort  d'un  autre 
mot  est  pire;  "bastant"  se  voit  transformer  en  "battant"  (p.  145),  tandis  qu'il  demeure 
sous  forme  de  "bastantes"  dans  l'éloge  par  Montaigne. 

Nous  pouvons  comprendre,  même  pardonner,  les  erreurs  typographiques,  la 
leçon  fautive  ou  l'interprétation  erronée,  mais,  dans  cette  partie,  il  s'agit  d'une  faute 
beaucoup  plus  sérieuse:  le  texte  publié  par  Dezon-Jones  du  poème  "Peinture  de 
moeurs"  ressemble  tellement,  quant  aux  erreurs,  à  la  réédition  par  Schiff  en  1910, 
qu'on  est  obligé  de  les  examiner  par  le  menu.  La  troisième  version  gournaienne  de 
"Peinture  de  moeurs",  celle  de  1641,  dans  laquelle  Dezon-Jones  ne  trouve  que 
"quelques  remaniements  minimes"  -  "peu  de  changements"  selon  Schiff  -  de  la 
version  de  l'Ombre  de  1626,  est  la  plus  défectueuse  de  la  deuxième  partie  des 
Fragments.  Dezon-Jones  semble  avoir  utilisé  le  texte  de  1626,  tel  que  publié  par 
Schiff  en  1910  avec  ses  annotations  des  variantes  de  1641  aux  vers  5-6, 10, 14,  23, 
25-27, 36, 45-48,  pour  fabriquer  un  texte  de  1641  avec  ses  annotations  des  variantes 
de  1626  aux  mêmes  vers.  Comme  on  pourrait  l'anticiper,  les  erreurs  du  premier 
éditeur  créent  celles  du  second. 

Une  lecture  détaillée  de  quatre  textes,  ceux  de  1626,  1641,  1910  et  1988 
illustre  ce  problème.  Pour  comparer,  nous  utilisons  la  linéation  du  texte  de 
Schiff,  le  seul  qui  la  fournit,  et  dont  la  transcription  reste  fidèle  au  texte  de  1626, 
à  l'exception  de  quatre  petites  erreurs  de  peu  de  conséquence.  Malheureuse- 
ment, Schiff  s'est  trompé  davantage  dans  ses  notes  où  il  donne  les  variantes  de 
1641.  Ni  Dezon-Jones  ni  Schiff  n'en  signalent  après  le  vers  48,  même  là  où  il  y 
en  a.  Dans  la  réédition  des  160  vers  (164  en  1626)  de  "Peinture  de  moeurs",  les 
erreurs  textuelles  de  Dezon-Jones  se  répartissent  en  trois  genres:  celles  qui 
relèveraient  de  la  fabrication  d'un  texte  fictif  de  1641  d'après  l'édition  de  Schiff 
(v.  13,  18,  31,  37,  57,  62,  80,  86,  88,  89,  93,  110,  117-118,  126,  136,  147, 
151-152,  155,  157,  159  et  160),  les  plus  excusables,  les  coquilles  (v.  6,  55,  86, 
100),  et  les  leçons  fautives  de  la  part  de  l'éditrice  de  1988  (v.  52,  73,  74,  75, 
108,  148).  De  plus,  ni  Schiff  ni  Dezon-Jones  n'ont  ajouté  les  lettres  majuscules, 
signalées  comme  "capitaux"  (Les  Advis,  sig.  a4r),  que  Gournay  avait  ajoutées 
au  fil  des  années  1626-41  (v.  1,  8,  9,  26,  40,  44,  50,  95,  96,  119,  147,  149,  150, 
161).  Il  est  difficile  d'attribuer  de  telles  correspondances  au  hasard. 

Nous  ne  citerons  qu'un  exemple,  les  vers  151-152: 

1626  Le  pauure  &  l'affligé  ie  secourrois  pourtant. 

Si  mon  pouuoir  estoit  à  mon  désir  bastant. 
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1910  Le  pauvre  et  l'affligé  je  secourrois  pourtant, 

Si  mon  pouvoir  estoit  à  mon  désir  bastant. 

1988  Le  pauvre  et  l'affligé  je  secourrais  pourtant, 

Si  mon  pouvoir  était  à  mon  désir  battant. 

1641  le  secourrois  pourtant  le  pauure  &  l'affligé, 

Si  d'vn  ioug  moins  pesant  mon  col  estoit  chargé. 

Dans  l'échantillon  ci-dessus,  la  réédition  de  Dezon-Jones  (1988)  devrait  être  celle 
du  texte  de  1641,  mais  elle  ressemble  pluôt  au  texte  erroné  de  Schiff  (1910)  qui  est, 
à  cause  du  manque  de  variantes,  généralement  celui  de  1626. 

Certes,  certains  changements  sont  conformes  à  l'usage  contemporain  que 
Dezon-Jones  prétend  suivre,  mais,  à  l'insu  du  lecteur,  ils  altèrent  le  style  de 
Gournay.  Néanmoins,  la  comparaison  montre  clairement  que  la  soi-disant  'nou- 
velle' édition  de  Dezon-Jones  du  texte  de  1641  est  en  fait  une  édition  fabriquée, 
en  grande  partie,  sur  le  travail  de  Schiff.  Il  nous  est  évident  qu'il  ne  pourrait 
s'agir,  en  aucune  manière,  d'une  leçon  erronée  du  texte  de  1641,  mais  d'un  tout 
autre  texte. 

Nous  avons  rejeté  la  possibilité  de  l'existence  de  deux  tirages  de  l'édition  de 
1641;  notre  lecture  des  photocopies  des  deux  exemplaires  des  Advis  gardés  par  la 
Bibliothèque  Nationale  n'a  décelé  ni  différence  textuelle,  ni  correction  autographe. 

La  réédition  de  l'opuscule  autobiographique,  "La  Copie  de  la  vie  de  la 
Damoiselle  de  Gournay"  est  également  intéressante.  Dans  celle-ci,  parmi  d'autres 
leçons  fautives,  on  lit,  "...essimèrent  fort  bien  les  commodités  de  la  veuve  et  des 
enfants,  qui  restaient  fixes"  (p.  137).  Le  texte  des  Advis  se  termine  par  "six"; 
l'éditrice  moderne  confond  naïvement  les  caractères  d'imprimerie  de  1641  ,  "f  '  et 
"s",  et,  sans  scrupule,  aggrave  son  erreur  initiale  en  la  faisant  accorder  grammati- 
calement. Il  faut  remarquer  aussi  l'ancien  mot  culinaire,  "essimèrent",  pour  lequel 
on  se  serait  attendu  à  une  note  explicative. 

Marie  de  Gournay.  Fragments  d'un  discours  féminin  ne  fait  honneur  ni  aux 
études  féministes  auxquelles  l'auteure  se  rattache,  ni  aux  études  de  Marie  de 
Gournay,  ni  au  titre  barthien  qu'il  évoque.  Ce  dont  on  a  besoin  est  clair:  une  édition 
définitive,  correcte  et  accessible  de  l'oeuvre  de  Marie  de  Gournay. 

DON  MCGILL,  University  of  Waterloo 
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Paula  Sutter  Fichtner.  Protestantism  and  Primogeniture  in  Early  Modern  Germa- 
ny. New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1989.  Pp.  125. 

Some  good  things  come  in  small  packages.  Protestantism  and  Primogeniture  is  one 
small  booklet  that  deserves  the  attention  of  anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  early 
modern  Germany. 

The  study  builds  on  a  paper  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
City,  in  1979.  Its  maturing  into  book  form  ten  years  later  suggests  both  the  complexity 
of  the  topic  and  the  difficulty  of  researching  for  even  a  limited  geographical  area 
the  relation  of  partible  inheritance  and  primogeniture  in  noble  houses  to  ideas 
promoted  by  Protestant  Reformers  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Paula  Sutter  Fichtner  advances  the  argument  that  Luther's  reforms,  though 
innovative  in  "church  organization  and  sacerdotal  function,"  also  "owed  a  great  deal 
to  medieval  piety,"  and  as  a  result  upheld  traditional  notions  as  well.  Not  surpris- 
ingly then,  the  practice  of  partible  inheritance  continued  well  into  the  seventeenth 
century  and  was  not  wholly  replaced  by  primogeniture  until  1700,  more  reluctantly 
in  Protestant  areas  than  in  Roman  Catholic  ones,  as  the  author  shows.  Fichtner 
argues  that  religious  conviction  alone  did  not  determine  the  move  to  primogeniture, 
though  Protestant  princes  may  have  slowed  down  developments  in  that  direction. 
She  suggests  that  a  dominant  factor  in  triggering  the  shift  toward  preserving 
territories  intact  was  the  "economic  and  political  consequences  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War"  rather  than  radical  differences  in  religious  values  and  views. 

The  author  packs  a  great  deal  of  detail  into  85  closely  written  pages,  at  times 
taxing  her  reader's  comprehension.  Nonetheless,  Fichtner 's  argument  deserves 
attention,  since  she  has  undertaken  to  show  that  traditional  values  and  political 
patterns  often  prevailed  despite  radical  shifts  in  theological  understanding.  Sig- 
nificant changes  that  did  take  place  were  generally  the  result  of  a  number  of  complex 
causes,  that  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish  direct  links  between 
"religious  discipline  and  political  discipline." 

Fichtner 's  well-documented  argument  should  stimulate  a  renewed  wave  of 
research  and  discussion  on  above  topic.  Her  booklet  makes  a  valuable  contribution 
to  that  discussion.  Ten  pages  of  Bibliographical  material  and  six  pages  of  a  General 
Index  greatly  enhance  her  study  and  make  it  readily  accessible. 

EDWARD  J.  FURCHA,  McGill  University 
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Albert  Rabil.  Renaissance  Humanism:  Foundations,  Forms,  and  Legacy.  3  vols., 
Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1988. 

Synthesizing  the  state  of  scholarship  in  a  field  as  complex  as  Renaissance  humanism 
requires  an  impressive  collaborative  effort.  In  this  3-volume  anthology  A.  Rabil  has 
brought  together  some  of  the  most  respected  scholars  in  Renaissance  studies  to  give 
summary  accounts  of  various  aspects  of  humanism.  Demonstrating  the  competence  one 
has  come  to  expect  from  the  authors,  the  contributions  nevertheless  vary  in  the  degree 
of  satisfaction  they  give  to  the  reader,  ranging  from  déjà  vu  to  original  research,  from 
pedestrian  rehearsals  of  facts  to  lucid  analyses  of  complex  subjects.  In  the  latter  class 
is  P.O.  Kristeller's  overview  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  humanism,  the  three  essays 
summing  up  the  relationship  between  humanism  and  theology  by  Charles  Trinkaus, 
Lewis  Spitz,  and  the  late  John  D'Amico  respectively,  and  Pamela  Long's  inquiry  into 
the  difficuh  subject  of  "Humanism  and  Science".  Kudos  should  also  go  to  A.  Grafton 
for  his  essay  on  Quattrocento  humanism  and  classical  scholarship,  which  is  based 
largely  on  primary  sources,  and  to  D.B.  Ruderman  for  casting  light  on  the  neglected 
subject  of  "The  Italian  Renaissance  and  Jewish  Thought".  Both  essays  have  appeared 
in  print  before,  but  have  been  updated  and  (in  Ruderman 's  case)  expanded  for  the 
present  publication.  Readers  will  also  be  grateful  to  D.  Budiva,  M.  D.  Bimbaum,  and 
R.  L.  Lencek  for  their  essays  on  Humanism  in  Eastern  Europe,  an  area  not  readily 
accessible  to  those  who  lack  a  knowledge  of  Slavic  languages.  In  many  cases  the  editor 
succeeded  in  enlisting  the  undisputed  experts  in  the  field:  Eugene  Rice  on  patristic 
scholarship;  Margaret  King  on  women  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  J.  Ijsewijn  on 
humanism  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  name  just  a  few.  The  result  in  each  case  is  an 
authoritative  treatment  of  the  subject  at  hand. 

It  is  clear  that  no  arrangement  of  the  heterogeneous  material  collected  in  these 
volumes  will  satisfy  all  criteria.  Certain  matters  of  organization  could,  however, 
have  been  handled  more  effectively  in  my  opinion.  Part  I,  "Foundations  of 
Humanism,"  is  an  inquiry  into  the  roots  of  humanism;  Parts  II,  III,  and  IV 
examine  the  various  forms  of  humanism  by  region  and  discipline  (not  "dis- 
ciples" as  a  misprint  on  the  cover  of  Volume  III  would  have  us  believe).  More 
specifically.  Part  II  deals  with  humanism  in  Italy  and  includes  a  section  on  the 
"margins  of  society",  that  is,  Byzantine  émigrés,  Jews,  and  women  scholars;  Part 
III  deals  with  humanism  beyond  Italy;  and  Part  IV  is  subdivided  into  sections 
examining  the  contribution  of  humanists  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  education, 
the  professions,  and  the  arts  and  sciences.  Part  V,  finally,  deals  with  the  legacy  of 
humanism.  On  the  whole,  these  divisions  function  well,  but  some  contributions  do 
not  fulfil  their  promise.  For  example,  A.  Bernardo's  "Petrarch,  Dante,  and  the 
Medieval  Tradition"  might  have  been  more  appropriately  named  "...  and  the 
Classical  Tradition";  the  section  "Humanism  and  the  Professions"  is  in  fact 
restricted  to  two:  jurists  and  theologians;  and  the  concluding  section  on  "The 
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Legacy  of  Humanism"  deserved  more  than  one  entry,  however  impressive.  More 
confusing  is  the  random  insertion  of  biographical  essays.  In  volume  II,  for  example, 
we  find  sandwiched  among  essays  on  regional  humanism  beyond  Italy  (England, 
Spain,  France,  Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  Croatia,  Hungary,  and  Czechos- 
lovakia) a  study  of  Erasmus,  who  is  apparently  considered  an  island  onto  himself. 
Similarly  incongruous  is  the  placement  of  another  biographical  essay  in  volume  I, 
where  studies  of  regional  humanism  in  Italy  (Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  Rome, 
Naples)  conclude  somewhat  surprisingly  with  a  section  on  "Italy's  leading 
Humanist",  with  the  title  going  to  Lorenzo  Valla.  I  do  believe  that  a  separate  section 
on  leading  humanists,  Italian  or  otherwise,  would  have  greatly  benefited  the  overall 
arrangement. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  anthologies  is  the  wealth  of  bibliographical 
information  they  offer.  In  this  case,  too,  the  notes  to  individual  essays  contain 
copious  references,  which  are  collected  in  a  master  list  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume. 
The  yield  is  uneven,  however.  Some  contributors  managed  to  include  publications 
up  to  1987,  others  provided  less  current  information.  Considerations  of  time  and 
space  no  doubt  played  a  role  here  and  Rabil's  disclaimer  that  bibliographical  studies 
in  his  own  subject  has  "become  an  industry  in  itself"  could  be  applied  to  other 
subjects  in  the  anthology.  In  the  index,  an  important  tool  in  a  book  where  an  overlap 
between  sections  is  unavoidable,  more  extensive  subject  headings  would  have  been 
helpful.  In  its  present  form,  the  index  is  largely  confined  to  proper  names. 

Such  considerations  not  withstanding,  the  anthology  is  an  admirable  achieve- 
ment and  will  prove  a  valuable  resource  for  students  of  the  Renaissance.  Addressing 
a  wide  audience,  it  provides  undergraduates  with  lucid  introductions  and  scholars 
in  related  fields  with  convenient  summaries  of  the  various  aspects  of  humanism. 


ERIKA  RUMMEL,  University  of  Toronto 


Centro  di  Studi  Umanistici  "Angelo  Poliziano" — Fondazione  Secchi  Tarugi, 
Homo  Sapiens,  Homo  Humanus,  a  cura  di  Giovannangiola  Tarugi.  2  vols. 
Florence,  Leo  S.  Olschki,  1990. 

Fondé  il  y  a  une  trentaine  d'années  par  la  grande  dame  que  fut  la  comtesse 
Giovannangiola  Tarugi,  le  Centro  di  studi  umanistici  "Angelo  Poliziano"  présente 
en  ces  deux  importants  volumes  les  "Actes"  de  ses  quatre  derniers  congrès,  tenus 
respectivement  en  1985,  1986,  1987  et  1988.  Depuis  trente  ans,  en  effet,  la 
fondation  Secchi  Tarugi  invitait  à  Montepulciano  (Toscane)  une  cinquantaine  de 
chercheurs  en  un  congrès  annuel  qui  tenait  ses  assises  dans  les  salons  du  Palazzo 
Tarugi.  Exemple  rare  d'un  mécénat  fidèle  à  la  plus  pure  tradition  de  la  Renaissance 
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italienne,  ces  convegni  internazionali  ne  tardèrent  pas  à  avoir  une  ample  résonance 
dans  les  milieux  dédiés  à  l'étude  de  la  Renaissance  et  de  l'humanisme  en  général. 

Depuis  mars  1988,  Giovannangiola  Tarugi  n'est  plus.  En  un  geste  de  piété,  il 
fut  décidé  que  le  centre  d'études  mettrait  fin  à  ses  activités,  du  moins  sous  son 
appellation  d'origine. 

Paul  O.  Kristeller,  qui  assuma  la  présidence  effective  des  congrès  de  1968 
à  1970,  leur  donna  une  nouvelle  impulsion  en  les  orientant  vers  une  étude  plus 
systématique  de  la  "Civiltà  dell'umanesimo",  chaque  congrès  subséquent  déve- 
loppant un  aspect  particulier  de  cette  vaste  thématique.  C'est  ainsi  que,  groupés 
sous  le  titre  significatif  de  homo  sapiens,  Homo  humanus,  les  quatre  derniers 
congrès,  placés  sous  la  présidence  du  regretté  Sesto  Prête,  se  proposaient 
successivement  l'étude  de  "La  cultura  italiana  tra  il  passato  ed  il  présente  in  un 
disegno  di  pace  universale",  "La  pienezza  del  significato  Homo  sapiens  e  la 
necessaria  ricerca  del  significato  Homo  humanus",  "Letteratura,  arte  e  scienza 
nella  seconda  meta  del  Quattrocento"  et,  enfin,  thème  du  dernier  congrès,  "Indivi- 
duo  e  société  nei  secoli  XV®  XVI".  Vaste  panorama  donc,  au  contenu  très  riche 
auquel  il  est  malheureusement  impossible  de  rendre  ici  justice  par  l'analyse  détail- 
lée qu'il  mériterait. 

Signalons,  en  présentation  de  ces  volumes  et  de  la  plume  de  son  époux, 
l'ingénieur  Luigi  Lorenzo  Secchi,  une  intéressante  et  émouvante  biographie  de 
Giovannangiola  Tarugi,  dont  l'animation  des  convegni  ne  représente  qu'une 
partie,  si  importante  soit-elle,  des  activités  de  recherche,  d'étude  et  d'écriture, 
menées  à  bien  durant  une  longue  et  fructueuse  carrière.  C'est  ce  dont  témoigne 
la  bibliographie  que  l'on  trouve  également  ici.  Notons  encore,  à  titre  de  réfé- 
rence, que  cette  présentation  donne  un  survol  des  différents  thèmes  abordés  en 
particulier  par  chacun  de  ces  trente  congrès. 

LOUIS  VALCKE,  Université  de  Sherbrooke 


Rewriting  the  Renaissance.  The  Discourses  of  Sexual  Difference  in  Early 
Modern  Europe,  edited  by  Margaret  W.  Ferguson,  Maureen  Quilligan,  and 
Nancy  J.  Vickers.  Women  in  Culture  and  Society.  Chicago  and  London: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1986.  Pp.  xxxi,  426. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  trend  in  scholarly  publishing  towards 
essay  collections  which  address  a  specific  problem  or  theme.  Frequently  these 
collections  are  heralded  as  'interdisciplinary  essays'  although  usually  they  are  in 
fact  multidisciplinary.  The  distinction  is  an  important  one  to  bear  in  mind  when 
approaching  such  collections.  The  reader  who  expects  the  exciting  application  of 
truly  innovative  and  interdisciplinary  methodology  may  be  disappointed  to  find 
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instead  a  collection  of  essays  drawn  from  a  cross-section  of  traditional  disciplines. 
The  usefulness  of  such  multidisciplinary  collections  is,  of  course,  unquestionable 
and  their  very  appearance  goes  a  long  way  to  highlight  the  need  to  address  historical 
problems  from  a  variety  of  angles.  There  is,  however,  always  the  risk  of  disappoint- 
ment, especially  when  such  a  collection  is  unbalanced  and  leans  toward  one 
discipline  or  another. 

Such  is  the  initial  reaction  upon  reading  through  the  essays  gathered  in 
Rewriting  the  Renaissance.  The  collection  is  an  important  one,  as  is  to  be 
expected  from  any  volume  included  in  the  prestigious  "Women  in  Culture  and 
Society"  series.  But  ultimately  this  collection  will  be  of  more  interest  to  scholars 
of  literature  and  of  the  English  Renaissance,  than,  for  example,  those  interested 
in  women's  history  and  literature  or  even  broad  questions  of  gender  in  Renais- 
sance society.  Of  the  eighteen  essays  presented,  thirteen  are  literary  criticism, 
three  discuss  art  history,  and  two  are  historical.  Even  the  writers  studied  lean 
toward  the  predictable  canon  of  Renaissance  literature:  Shakespeare  (five  es- 
says), Milton  (two  essays),  Spenser,  Sidney,  and  Rabelais  (one  essay  each).  The 
imbalance  is  perpetuated  in  the  geographical  settings  of  the  essays:  eleven 
England,  three  France,  two  Italy,  one  Germany,  and  one  both  France  and  Italy. 
Thus  the  volume's  sweep  is  not  as  broad  nor  its  approach  quite  as  innovative  as 
the  promise  held  out  by  its  ambitious  title. 

The  editors'  introduction  provides  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  survey  of 
approaches  to  women  in  the  Renaissance  from  Burckhardt  to  the  present.  They 
identify  the  need  to  use  an  interdisciplinary  perspective  to  address  the  questions  that 
are  increasingly  preoccupying  early  modern  scholars:  "how  did  relations  between 
the  sexes  influence,  and  how  were  they  influenced  by,  the  new  economic,  social, 
and  political  arrangements  of  the  early  modern  period?"  (xx-xxi).  And  for  the  most 
part,  though  generally  confined  behind  the  traditional  boundaries  of  discipline,  the 
essays  address  questions  of  the  sex-gender  system,  sometimes  through  the  applica- 
tion of  newer  approaches  such  as  deconstruction  or  psychoanalysis,  sometimes 
through  lenses  informed  by  feminism  or  Marxism,  sometimes  through  the  tradition- 
al channels  of  literary  criticism. 

The  index  is  useful  for  the  browser  or  for  those  intent  on  tracking  one  particular 
subject.  Of  immense  use  is  the  Selected  Bibliography  which  covers  some  19  pages. 
It  is  organized  by  subject,  comprehensive,  and  up-to-date.  It  alone  could  serve  as  a 
bibliographical  introduction  to  Renaissance  women's  studies.  It  at  once  supple- 
ments and  is  supplemented  by  the  notes  to  the  individual  essays. 

In  all,  Rewriting  the  Renaissance  is  a  volume  that  every  Renaissance 
scholar  should  know  about.  The  essays  are  strong,  most  appear  here  for  the  first 
time,  and  there  is  sure  to  be  at  least  one  that  can  contribute  to  an  individual's 
research.  The  volume's  intent  is  to  broaden  our  historical  perspective;  its 
challenge,  that  we  modify  the  very  way  in  which  we  approach  the  past:  "these 
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essays  invite  the  reader  to  consider  historical  documents  and  aesthetic  works  no 
longer  as  isolated  objects  of  specialized  study  but  now  as  parts  of  a  social  text — a 
text  constituted  not  only  by  economic  forces  and  class  ideologies  but  also  by  the 
complex  ideologies  of  sexual  difference"  (xxxi).  Can  the  past  ever  be  the  same 
again?  Not  if  Rewriting  the  Renaissance  is  any  indication  of  the  new  direction  in 
which  scholarship  is  headed. 


JACQUELINE  MURRAY,  University  of  Windsor 


German  Mystical  Writings,  edited  by  Karen  J.  Campbell;  Foreword  by  Carol 
Zaleski.  The  German  Library  5,  New  York:  Continuum,  1991,  Pp.  XI,  269. 

This  edition  of  German  Mystical  Writings  is  one  of  the  latest  in  a  proposed  series 
of  one  hundred  volumes,  whose  aim  it  is  to  publish  representative  examples  of 
German  literature  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  present.  Within  the  pre-Fifteen- 
hundreds  period,  some  examples  of  medieval  narrative  have  appeared,  including 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  as  well  as  a  volume  on  German  Humanism  and  Reformation. 
By  choosing  German  mysticism,  the  editor  has  focused  on  a  field  to  which  little 
attention  has  been  paid  by  contemporary  researchers,  but  which  nevertheless 
represents  an  area  of  world  literature  in  which  Germany  has  made  a  significant 
contribution.  While  tendencies  towards  mysticism  exist  in  practically  all  major 
world  religions,  regardless  of  time  period  or  geographical  region,  in  Christianity,  it 
tends  to  be  a  phenomenon  more  commonly  found  in  southern  and  western  Europe 
(cf.  Bernard  de  Clairvaux,  Teresa  de  Avila),  Germany  being  the  notable  exception 
to  this  rule.  Whether  or  not  German  mysticism  represents,  as  the  "Foreword"  claims, 
"the  most  remarkable  flowering  of  mystical  speculation  in  the  Christian  West"  (XII) 
is  debatable,  but  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  it  provides  some  of  its  finest 
examples.  Of  these,  the  editor  has  made  a  judicious  selection.  The  works  presented 
span  a  full  five  hundred  years  and  provide  a  well-balanced  sampling  of  German 
mystical  writings.  They  take  us  from  the  medieval  world  of  Hildegard  von  Bingen 
to  the  threshold  of  the  Enlightenment,  with  the  late  Baroque  poetry  of  Angelus 
Silesius.  Not  only  has  the  editor's  selection  provided  an  excellent  historical  over- 
view, but  she  has  also  been  able  to  capture  the  two  major  branches  of  German 
mysticism:  its  sensitive  and  its  speculative  aspects,  aspects  which  the  "Foreword" 
terms  "bridal  mysticism  (Brautmystik)"  and  "mysticism  of  being  (Wesensmystik)". 
The  actual  texts  are  preceded  by  a  "Foreword"  which  makes  an  especially  valid 
point  by  explaining  that  the  aforementioned  separation  of  the  two  branches  of 
mysticism  is  somewhat  artificial  as  they  are  compatible,  mutually  complementary, 
and  indeed,  historically  intertwined.  In  her  "Introduction",  J.  Campbell  provides  a 
good  general  definition  along  with  a  concise  history  of  the  movement,  and  also 
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points  to  the  legacy  of  older  mysticism,  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  works  of  the 
Romantics,  and  in  those  of  twentieth  century  writers  and  artists.  Text  excerpts, 
which  in  most  cases  rely  on  accepted,  standard  translations,  include  works  by  the 
important  medieval  mystics,  such  as  Hildegard  of  Bingen,  Mechthild  of  Magdeburg, 
Meister  Eckhart,  Sense  and  Tauler,  and  two  anonymous  texts  as  well,  of  which  the 
latter,  the  Theologica  Germanica,  gained  fame  because  it  was  edited  by  Martin 
Luther.  Of  the  later  period,  the  editor  chose  the  two  most  important  Baroque 
mystics,  Jacob  Boehme,  and  Angelus  Silesius.  That  two  women  figure 
prominently  among  the  major  writers  presented  is  no  accident.  Especially  in 
older  German  mysticism,  female  authors  played  a  pivotal  role.  To  claim,  how- 
ever, as  some  critics  have  done,  that  the  sensitive  branch  of  mysticism  is  a  female 
domain  is  a  gross  oversimplification.  The  highly  erotic  depictions  of  "Jesus- 
Minne"  in  Angelus  Silesius'  work  are  proof  that  mysticism  is  not  tied  to  a 
specific  gender  perspective. 

For  the  student  of  German  literature,  it  is  somewhat  unusual  to  find  medieval 
mysticism  in  the  same  volume  as  mystical  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
this  presentation  has  the  advantage  of  showing  the  continuity  of  literary  traditions 
to  which  the  editor  alludes  in  her  erudite  "Introduction".  Altogether,  the  book  is  a 
very  worthwhile  undertaking.  Although  authors  such  as  Albertus  Magnus,  Daniel 
Czepko,  or  Friedrich  von  Spee,  may  be  missed  by  some  readers,  their  inclusion 
would  have  required  a  much  larger  book  than  the  scope  of  the  series  would  have 
permitted,  and  to  select,  of  course,  always  means  to  leave  out. 


MANFRED  K.  KREMER,  University  ofGuelph 


Angelo  Poliziano.  Lam/fl.  Praelectio  in  priora  Aristotelis  Analytica.  Critical 
edition.  Introduction  and  Commentary  by  Ari  Wesseling.  Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill, 
1986.  Pp.  xxxviii,  124. 

This  book  provides  the  first  critical  edition  of  Angelo  Poliziano's  Lamia,  or 
Praelectio  in  priora  Aristotelis  Analytica  (1492).  With  this  work  Poliziano  began 
the  series  of  lectures  on  Aristotle's  A «a/yf/ca  which  he  delivered  at  the  University 
of  Florence.  In  this  discourse  he  defends  himself  against  those  fervent  adherents  of 
neoplatonism  and  scolasticism  who  refused  to  give  him,  the  cultivator  of  rhetoric, 
the  right  to  devote  himself  to  their  subject  of  study.  Poliziano  proclaims  that  the 
grammarian's  sphere  of  research  encompasses  texts  from  all  the  disciplines;  and  on 
this  premise  he  elaborates  his  well-known  manifesto  of  philology.  Ari  Wesseling 
asserts  with  good  reason  that  it  is  probably  in  this  manifesto  that  "the  task  of 
philology  was  proclaimed  for  the  first  time  in  later  European  history"  (p.  xxi). 
Wesseling's  sound  analysis  of  Poliziano's  proclusion  underlines  the  extent  to  which 
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it  is  constituted  by  many  borrowings  and  allusions,  along  with  placing  Poliziano's 
ambivalent  stance  toward  neoplatonism  in  the  fresh  perspective.  The  veiled 
presence  of  irony  is  made  known  and  some  of  the  philosophers  who  are  attacked 
receive  information  (Marsilio  Ficino,  Cristoforo  Landino,  Demetrios  Chalcondyles, 
loannes  Lascaris,  Bartolomeo  Scala). 

The  present  critical  text  is  based  on  the  edition  printed  in  Florence  in  1492  by 
Antonio  Miscomini.  The  Lamia  was  re-published  numerous  times  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  There  is  also  a  sixteenth-century  manuscript  kept  in  the 
Biblioteca  Medicea  Laurenziana  of  Florence,  copied  probably  from  a  sixteenth-cen- 
tury printed  edition.  We  have  had,  however,  very  few  printed  modern  editions.  In 
1864  Isidoro  Del  Lungo  published  the  Lamia  with  an  Italian  translation.  Del  Lungo 
then  offered  a  reprint  of  the  Lamia  first  in  1897  and  subsequently  in  1926.  Del 
Lungo 's  text  is  cursorily  and  carelessly  prepared,  contains  errors  and  omissions  and 
it  frequently  distances  itself  in  orthography  from  the  editio  princeps.  We  have 
another  edition  of  the  Lamia  (cf.  Poliziano.  Praelectio  in  priora  Aristotelis 
Analytica,  cui  titulus Lamia.  Padova:  A.  Draghi  di  G.  B.  Randi  e  figlio,  1931)  which, 
according  to  Wesseling  (p.  xxxvi),  is  a  reprint  of  Del  Lungo 's  text.  Nevertheless, 
in  this  1931  text  Del  Lungo's  name  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  Italian  translation 
is  left  out. 

Clearly,  none  of  these  modern  editions  has  carried  out  the  painstaking  and 
thorough  collation  provided  by  Wesseling.  For  his  text  Wesseling  has  collated  the 
editio  princeps,  all  the  fifteenth-century  editions,  a  sixteenth-century  edition  and 
the  sixteenth-century  manuscript.  The  present  critical  edition  is  accompanied  by  a 
concise  critical  introduction  to  the  Lamia,  the  customary  philological  note  -  which 
comprises  a  list  and  a  succinct  description  of  the  printed  editions  and  the  one 
manuscript,  and  an  explanation  of  the  general  criteria  of  transcription  (in  his 
rendering  of  Poliziano's  text  Wesseling  follows  modern  practice)  -  and  a  rich  and 
informative  commentary.  The  critical  apparatus  is  conveniently  printed  at  the  foot 
of  each  page.  Indices  of  names  and  subjects  of  sources  and  other  passages  cited  in 
the  commentary  conclude  this  most  welcome  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  better 
understanding  of  Poliziano.  Thanks  to  this  philologically  accurate  reconstruction 
of  the  Lamia,  it  is  now  possible  to  analyze  this  work  with  greater  certitude. 


MICHAEL  LETTIERI,  University  of  Toronto 


Annonces  /  Announcements 


Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies 

The  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  offers  each  year  a  limited  number  of  non-stipend  post-doctoral  Senior 
Fellowships.  These  fellowships  are  intended  primarily  for  scholars  outside  the 
Toronto  area  who  wish  to  use  the  Centre's  collections  in  pursuit  of  a  research 
project.  The  deadline  for  applications  for  1993-1994  is  June  15,  1993.  Please 
write  to  the  Director,  CRRS,  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5S  1K7. 

History  of  Cartography 

The  Newberry  Library  announces  the  15th  International  Conference  on  the 
History  of  Cartography,  to  be  held  June  25-26,  1993  in  Chicago.  For  more 
information,  please  contact  The  Newberry  Library,  Hermon  Dunlap  Smith 
Center,  60  W.  Walton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610-3380,  USA. 

Association  Internationale  des  Études  Néo-latines 

L'Association  internationale  des  études  néo-latines  tiendra  son  neuvième 
congrès  mondial  à  l'Université  de  Bari  en  Italie.  Le  thème  de  cette  rencontre 
sera  "L'humanisme  italien  et  ses  influences:  continuations  et  transformations". 
Veuillez  communiquer  avec  le  professeur  Mauro  di  Nichilo,  Dipartimento  di 
Italianistica,  Université  di  Bari,  70121  Bari,  Italie. 

The  "Rome  Reborn"  exhibition  in  the  Library  of  Congress 

"Rome  Reborn:  The  Vatican  Library  and  Renaissance  Culture,"  curated  by  Prof. 
Nancy  Siraisi,  presents  some  200  manuscripts,  books,  and  maps  that  played  a 
key  role  in  the  humanist  recovery  of  the  classical  heritage  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Renaissance  scholars  should  not  miss  this  excellent  exhibition  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  DC,  USA.  The  exhibition  runs  through  April  30,  1993. 
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On  the  Elizabethan  Theatre 


15th  International  Conference  on  the  Elizabethan  Theatre  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  July  26-30, 1993.  The  theme  of  this  year's  conference  is:  "Collective 
Invention  /  Collaboration  and  the  Elizabethan  Theatre".  Please  contact  Prof. 
Lynne  Magnusson  or  Prof.  Ted  McGee,  Department  of  English,  University  of 
Waterloo,  Waterloo,  Ontario  N2L  3G1. 

Le  roman  picaresque 

La  revue  Etudes  littéraires  annonce  pour  prochainement  un  numéro  spécial  sur 
le  roman  picaresque.  On  peut  obtenir  de  plus  amples  informations  en  écrivant 
à  Études  Littéraires,  Département  des  Littératures,  Université  Laval,  Sainte-Foy 
(Québec)  GIK  7P4. 


The  editor  welcomes  submissions  on  any  aspect  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  period.  Manuscripts  in  duplicate  should  be  sent  to  the  editorial 
office: 

Renaissance  and  Reformation 
Department  of  French  Studies 
University  of  Guelph 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  2W1 
CANADA 

Submissions  in  English  or  in  French  are  refereed.  Please  follow  the  MLA 
Handbook,  with  endnotes.  Copyright  remains  the  property  of  individual 
contributors,  but  permission  to  reprint  in  whole  or  in  part  must  be  obtained 
from  the  editor. 

The  journal  does  not  accept  unsolicited  reviews.  However,  those  interested  in 
reviewing  books  should  contact  the  Book  Review  Editor. 
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EDITORIAL 


Il  fallait  bien  qu'un  jour  notre  edi- 
torial évoque  la  question  de  la  survie  des 
revues  savantes  comme  celle  que  vous 
tenez  entre  les  mains.  Dans  un  bref  arti- 
cle du  dernier  numéro  de  la  revue  Edi- 
tors' Notes,  David  Paroissien  explique 
l'extrême  vulnérabilité  des  revues  sa- 
vantes, surtout  dans  le  domaine  des 
sciences  humaines,  là  où  les  tirages  et  les 
coûts  d'abonnement  sont  souvent  déri- 
soires. Directeur  et  homme-à-tout-faire 
de  Dickens  Quarterly,  Paroissien  fait 
état  des  échanges  de  revues  qui  semblent 
être  la  mode  dans  les  bibliothèques 
scientifiques  aux  Etats-Unis.  Au  Cana- 
da, une  simple  régionalisation  des 
bibliothèques  universitaires,  ou  simple- 
ment la  mise  à  l'électronique  du  contenu 
de  revues  comme  Renaissance  et  Ré- 
forme nous  condamneraient  très  rapide- 
ment à  l'asphyxie.  David  Paroissien 
nous  invitait  dans  son  article  à  la  rési- 
stance collective.  Et  nous  en  sommes. 
Renaissance  et  Réforme  compte  sur  cha- 
cun de  ses  abonnés,  non  pas  vraiment 
pour  survivre  dans  la  garantie  d'une  ex- 
istence minimale,  mais  surtout  pour 
jouer  son  rôle  de  diffuseur  d'idées  et  de 
lieu  d'animation  scientifique  sur  la  Re- 
naissance. Nous  comptons  sur  vous  pour 
nous  appuyer,  pour  parler  de  nous,  pour 
vous  assurer  que  votre  bibliothèque  nous 
demeure  fidèle. 


Sooner  or  later  we  had  to  raise  at 
least  among  ourselves  the  question  of  the 
survival  of  research  periodicals  such  as 
the  one  you  just  received  in  the  mail.  In 
a  brief  article  published  in  the  last  issue 
of  Editors'  Notes,  David  Paroissien 
depicts  the  extreme  state  of  vulnerability 
which  is  now  the  lot  of  most  journals, 
especially  in  the  Humanities.  As  editor 
of  Dickens  Quarterly,  Paroissien  had  to 
decide  upon  his  joumal's  participation  in 
a  university  library's  journal  exchange 
scheme.  Paroissien  flatly  rejected  the 
deal  which  he  saw  as  a  covert  death 
sentence  on  all  Humanities  research 
journals  in  the  United  States.  In  Canada, 
one  has  only  to  imagine  a  régionalisation 
of  serial  subscriptions  or  the  electronic 
computerization  of  journals'  contents  in 
university  libraries  to  understand  the  im- 
pact of  such  measures  on  our  journals. 
David  Paroissien  calls,  and  we  agree,  for 
collective  resistance.  At  Renaissance 
and  Reformation,  we  count  on  our 
subscribers'  support,  not  so  much  to 
guarantee  our  journal's  survival,  but  to 
help  us  provide  the  scientific  forum  that 
our  research  so  badly  needs.  We  count  on 
you  to  remain  faithful,  and  to  ensure  that 
your  university  library  does  not  give  up 
on  journals  such  as  this  one. 


True  and  False  Pastoral  in  Don  Quijote 

STEPHEN  RUPP 

W  hen  critics  have  tried  to  define  the  significance  of  pastoral  in  Don 
Quijote,  they  have  generally  turned  their  attention  to  the  episode  of  Marcela 
and  Grisostomo  (I,  12-14),  and  to  the  contradictions  and  frustrations  that 
beset  the  characters  of  that  episode.^  A  marked  critical  consensus  interprets 
these  difficulties  as  indicative  of  Cervantes'  hostility  to  pastoral  love. 
Herman  Iventosch  suggests  that  the  episode  is  concerned  with  the  "enslave- 
ment" of  men  through  the  conventions  of  courtly  love;  Harry  Sieber  argues 
that  it  illustrates  the  "harsh  and  arbitrary"  nature  of  a  pastoral  love  antitheti- 
cal to  "bourgeois  life  in  society";  Michael  D.  McGaha  claims  that  it 
dramatizes  the  dangers  of  a  "disordered  love"  which  leads  Grisostomo  "to 
deify  a  woman  and  offer  her  the  adoration  due  only  to  God";  Javier  Herrero 
asserts  that  it  exposes  the  central  and  destructive  "paradox"  of  pastoral:  that 
Arcadia  looks  back  to  the  bliss  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  yet  takes  as  a  major 
theme  "the  unbearable  suffering  of  unrequited  love."-^  Such  interpretations 
all  support  the  view  that  Cervantes'  general  attitude  toward  pastoral  is 
critical  and  ironic.  Herrero  speaks  for  the  majority  position  when  he  remarks 
that  in  Don  Quijote  "the  true  Arcadia  is  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  abode  of 
violence,  despair,  and  death. "^ 

This  critical  perspective,  however,  does  not  account  for  the  complexity 
of  Cervantes'  interest  in  pastoral.  Don  Quijote  offers  us  a  broad  range  of 
pastoral  characters,  who  differ  significantly  in  their  motives  for  retiring  to  the 
countryside  and  in  the  kinds  of  Arcadias  that  they  create.  All  of  them 
participate  in  what  William  Empson  has  called  "the  pastoral  process  of  putting 
the  complex  into  the  simple,"^  in  that  they  have  imported  to  the  rustic  world 
the  interests  and  preoccupations  of  life  in  town  or  at  court.  It  is  clear  in  each 
case  that  the  inventors  of  Arcadia  are  sojourners  on  the  land  whose  activities 
respond  to  the  pressures  of  external  society,  rather  than  to  the  immediate 
concerns  of  the  countrymen  around  them.  The  specific  interests  of  these 
characters,  however,  vary  from  one  episode  to  another.  Empson  has  observed 
that  the  pastoral  process  can  assume  different  forms,  as  various  kinds  of 
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complexity  find  expression  in  rural  simplicity,^  and  Cervantes'  attention 
centers  on  the  competing  versions  of  pastoral  and  on  their  potential  to  engage 
and  illuminate  one  another.  Through  the  interplay  of  its  versions  the  pastoral 
tradition  reasserts  its  positive  value.  Cervantine  Arcadia  entraps  some  of  its 
sojourners  in  the  frustrations  of  unrequited  love  or  the  dangers  of  a  deceptive 
liberty,  but  it  allows  others  to  find  consolation  in  the  essential  activity  of  a 
tradition  which  extends  back  to  Theocritus  and  Virgil:  the  transcendence  of 
amorous  loss  through  poetry.  In  the  course  of  Don  Quijote  the  potential  for 
artistic  creation  distinguishes  one  version  of  pastoral  from  another:  the 
projects  that  fall  short  of  the  Arcadian  ideal  are  those  that  displace  or  frustrate 
the  overcoming  of  grief  by  poetic  means.  The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to 
examine  the  interrelations  of  pastoral  retirement  and  poetic  creation  in  three 
pastoral  episodes  from  Don  Quijote:  the  encounter  with  the  sojourners  of  the 
feigned  Arcadia  (II,  58),  the  tragic  history  of  Marcela  and  Grisostomo,  and 
the  goatherd  Eugenio's  story  of  his  rivalry  with  Anselmo  for  the  hand  of 
Leandra(I,51).6 

My  argument  proposes  that  a  concept  of  true  pastoral,  informed  and 
transmitted  by  a  long  literary  tradition,  underlies  Cervantes'  engagement  with 
the  numerous  versions  of  Arcadia.  A  brief  account  of  classical  pastoral  and 
its  Renaissance  inheritance  will  help  to  define  the  elements  of  such  a  concept. 
As  Peter  Marinelli  has  shown,  classical  Arcadia  is  above  all  a  literary 
phenomenon,  intimately  associated  with  the  production  of  poetry  and  the 
continuity  of  the  poetic  tradition.''  Its  origins  lie  in  Virgil's  creation  of  an 
"imaginary  world"  which  recaptures  and  intensifies  the  idyllic  landscape  of 
Theocritus  and  explores  the  creative  promise  of  pastoral  retreat  (p.  41). 
Virgilian  Arcadia  begins  "a  literary  tradition  of  artifice";  it  is  "a  place  of 
retirement  for  poets  and  members  of  their  circle,"  where  the  individual  poet 
may  cultivate  his  skills  and  his  sense  of  vocation  by  dedicating  himself  to  the 
set  themes  of  "love,  death  and  poetry"  (pp.  41,  43).  And  the  Renaissance 
Arcadia  of  Sannazaro  is,  like  Virgil's,  "a  paradise  of  poetry,"  a  place  of 
spiritual  and  artistic  "recreation"  where  the  lovelorn  poet  seeks  respite  from 
his  grief  as  he  tests  his  skills  against  the  past  achievements  of  pastoral  authors 
(pp.  46-47).  The  Arcadia  thus  arrives  at  the  central  nexus  of  the  themes  that 
define  its  tradition:  "Sannazaro  introduces  us  to  the  situation  of  the  despairing 
lover  who,  in  withdrawal  from  grief,  finds  himself  a  poet  in  recompense" 
(p.  49).  Poetry  gives  form  and  meaning  to  the  suffering  that  has  driven  the 
lover  to  abandon  settled  society  for  the  pastoral  world;  poetic  achievement 
offers  expression  and  compensation  for  grief.  This  pattern,  as  central  to 
Garcilaso  as  to  Sannazaro,  offers  the  resolution  of  the  pastoral  paradox  of  the 
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frustrated  lover  who  turns  to  the  harmonious  world  of  nature  in  order  to  lament 
his  loss.^ 

This  account  of  the  Arcadian  tradition  suggests  that  true  pastoral  is 
marked  not  by  an  independence  from  earlier  literary  models,  but  by  a  dual 
commitment  to  the  ideals  of  retirement  and  creativity.  Pastoral  characters 
enter  Arcadia  in  retreat  from  failed  love;  in  the  countryside  they  direct  their 
energies  to  writing  poetry;  through  this  activity  they  discover  an  artistic 
vocation  and  transcend  their  immediate  sorrows.  In  the  gestures  that  he 
assigns  to  the  characters  of  his  pastoral  episodes,  Cervantes  engages  and 
substantially  endorses  this  pattern.  As  they  enter  the  Arcadian  world,  and 
attempt  to  find  concord  and  consolation  within  its  bounds,  these  figures 
confirm  that  the  basis  of  true  pastoral  lies  in  a  retreat  from  love  to  a  haven  of 
poetic  creation. 

Many  of  the  frequently  discussed  pastoral  episodes  in  Don  Quijote 
indicate  the  pattern  of  true  Arcadia  by  counter-example.  The  episode  of  the 
feigned  Arcadia  introduces  terms  that  invite  us  to  consider  the  question  of 
pastoral  authenticity.  Here  Don  Quijote  encounters  a  group  of  some  thirty 
villagers  who  have  retired  to  the  country,  to  refresh  and  amuse  themselves  in 
an  agreeable  site  which  the  narrator  describes  as  "la  Arcadia  fingida  o 
contrahecha."^  To  understand  what  is  "feigned"  or  "counterfeit"  in  this 
pastoral  project,  we  must  examine  both  its  attractions  and  its  limitations.  The 
villagers  present  a  self-conscious  recreation  of  a  literary  landscape,  which 
conserves  much  that  is  pleasurable  and  praiseworthy  from  the  pastoral  tradi- 
tion. They  are  artfully  attired  as  shepherds  and  shepherdesses;  they  participate 
in  a  communal  spirit  of  enjoyment  and  play;  they  extend  the  rites  of  rest  and 
hospitality  to  Don  Quijote  and  Sancho.  And  although  they  find  some  amuse- 
ment in  hunting,  their  principal  diversions  are  literary.  Many  of  them  are 
devoted  readers  who  are  familiar  with  Don  Quijote  through  the  printed  history 
of  his  adventures,  and  they  have  prepared  themselves  for  their  retreat  by 
memorizing  two  eclogues  by  Garcilaso  and  Camoens.  In  his  recent  study  of 
Cervantes  and  Ariosto,  Thomas  R.  Hart  has  argued  that  this  episode  illustrates 
the  positive  potential  of  pastoral  retirement,  in  that  the  characters  are  able  to 
distinguish  art  from  life  and  to  use  the  rural  setting  for  temporary  solace  and 
recreation.^^  Yet  in  light  of  the  Arcadian  tradition  the  absence  of  any  creative 
connection  between  the  life  experience  of  these  sojourners  and  their  artistic 
activities  is  the  central  failing  of  their  project.  The  motive  of  their  retreat  is 
not  disappointment  in  love  but  desire  for  amusement;  their  interest  in  letters 
will  cultivate  no  new  sense  of  poetic  vocation,  since  they  are  content  to  recite 
what  others  have  already  written.  In  this  playful  Arcadia  the  recitation  of  old 
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eclogues  has  displaced  the  writing  of  new  ones,  and  this  indifference  to 
creativity  is  the  touchstone  that  reveals  its  counterfeit  nature. 

The  episode  of  Marcela  and  Grisostomo  records  a  similar  failure  of 
Arcadia,  although  the  difficulties  here  follow  from  the  interplay  of  two 
distinct  versions  of  pastoral.  The  two  central  characters  pursue  incompatible 
variants  of  the  pastoral  ideal,  and  neither  of  them  realizes  the  Arcadian 
promise  of  poetic  accomplishment.  As  Renato  Poggioli  has  shown,  the 
episode  ends  in  the  triumph  of  Marcela' s  "pastoral  of  solitude"  over  the 
"pastoral  of  love"  which  Grisostomo  shares  with  the  other  suitors.  ^^  It  is 
striking  that  in  this  context  neither  version  is  conducive  to  self-discovery  and 
sublimation  through  poetry.  Marcela  redefines  the  virtues  of  Arcadia  by 
inverting  the  conventions  of  amorous  pastoral  poetry,  and  she  celebrates  the 
liberty  that  she  has  found  in  the  countryside  without  resorting  to  verse. ^^  The 
long  address  that  she  delivers  to  Grisostomo' s  mourners  suggests  that  her 
literary  inclination  is  for  rhetorical  prose,  a  medium  more  suited  to  the  defense 
of  the  outward  person  than  to  the  expression  of  the  inner  self.  J.  B.  Avalle- 
Arce  has  noted  that  Grisostomo' s  conduct  conforms  well  to  pastoral  models, 
both  in  his  adoption  of  shepherd's  robes  for  reasons  of  love  and  in  his 
obsession  with  the  site  where  he  first  saw  his  beloved.  ^^  Yet  when  Marcela 
refuses  his  attentions,  pastoral  pursuits  can  offer  him  no  compensation  for  his 
loss.  The  poetic  gifts  which  he  once  dedicated  to  composing  minor  verses  for 
the  festivals  of  village  life  are  unequal  to  the  burden  of  his  grief.  As  Poggioli 
has  observed,  his  "Cancion  desesperada"  is  an  "extremely  conventional" 
poem  which  produces  an  "absurd  and  grotesque"  effect  when  Vivaldo  reads 
it  aloud  over  his  grave.  ^^  This  recitation  offers  no  honor  to  the  dead. 
Grisostomo' s  song  of  confusion  and  disharmony  reveals  an  author  who  has 
limited  his  poetic  compass  to  his  own  despair,  as  he  offers  to  howl  from  his 
entrails  in  proof  of  his  suffering  and  summons  the  spirits  of  the  underworld 
to  sing  his  funeral  dirge.  And  by  means  of  his  complaint  Grisostomo  has 
renounced  all  poetic  aspiration: 

Y  con  esta  opinion  y  un  duro  lazo, 

acelerando  el  miserable  plazo 

a  que  me  han  conducido  sus  desdenes, 

ofreceré  a  los  vientos  cuerpo  y  aima, 

sin  lauro  o  palma  de  futuros  bienes.  (I,  14, 128) 

This  passage  expresses  a  profound  sense  of  emotional  and  aesthetic  failure. 
Avalle-Arce  has  argued  that  the  final  line  signals  the  possibility  of 
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Grisôstomo's  suicide,  since  it  appears  to  anticipate  the  condemnation  in  the 
after-life  that  such  an  act  would  incur.  ^^  But  the  promise  of  poetic  achieve- 
ment is  also  at  issue  here.  The  poet's  laurel  and  the  victor's  palm  await  those 
who  have  turned  to  poetry  as  a  means  of  conquering  and  transcending  the 
self.^^  In  despairing  of  these  rewards  Grisostomo  acknowledges  the  inade- 
quacy of  what  he  has  achieved  with  his  poetic  gifts.  Although  he  differs  from 
Marcela  in  his  commitment  to  poetry,  he  has  found  neither  satisfaction  nor 
consolation  in  the  writing  of  pastoral  verse.  Hart  has  observed  that  Marcela 
and  Grisostomo  "are  victims  of  absurd  conceptions  learned  from  books," ^^ 
yet  their  condition  as  victims  results  in  large  measure  from  their  failure  to 
realize  the  opportunities  for  creation  and  transcendence  that  literature  offers 
to  the  Renaissance  reader. 

In  the  contrasting  lives  of  Marcela  and  Grisostomo  and  the  shared 
delights  of  the  counterfeit  Arcadia,  the  pastoral  tradition  of  poetry  and  poetic 
self-discovery  asserts  itself  by  contrast  and  implication.  Its  presence  is  more 
definite  in  Eugenio's  account  of  the  failed  love  that  he  and  Anselmo  have 
shared  for  Leandra.  The  characters,  settings,  and  events  of  this  narrative  recall 
the  episode  of  Marcela  and  Grisostomo;  indeed,  the  goatherds  Pedro  and 
Eugenio  supply  two  pastoral  tales  which  begin  and  end  the  sequence  of  seven 
narratives  intercalated  in  the  text  of  Part  I.^^  Comparison  of  the  two  episodes 
suggests  a  sustained  interest  in  the  possibilities,  both  positive  and  parodie,  of 
the  pastoral  mode.  In  ascribing  motives  to  its  characters,  in  marking  the 
boundary  between  the  pastoral  world  and  external  society,  and  in  presenting 
the  theme  of  poetry,  Eugenio's  narrative  re-examines  the  promise  of  true 
pastoral. 

Among  the  characters  of  Eugenio's  tale,  Leandra  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Marcela.  Both  are  beautiful,  and  both  possess,  by  virtue  of 
having  been  born  from  established  peasant  stock,  the  gifts  of  wealth  and 
virtue.  Such  blessings  attract  fame,  and  with  it  the  attention  of  suitors,  but 
each  woman  is  in  the  care  of  a  single  man  -  Marcela' s  uncle,  Leandra' s 
widowered  father  -  who  respects  her  right  of  choice  in  marriage.  In  both  cases 
this  procedure  leaves  all  concerned  in  suspense.  Marcela  persists  in  finding 
no  desirable  mate  among  her  various  admirers,  Leandra  shows  no  preference 
for  either  Eugenio  or  Anselmo,  and  the  two  guardians  are  left  to  forestall  the 
suitors'  demands. 

To  this  point  the  two  stories  run  in  parallel.  They  share  a  conmion 
character  type  -  the  woman  of  renowned  beauty  and  virtue  who  seems 
reluctant  to  marry  -  and  a  rural  setting  that  lies  just  outside  the  conventional 
world  of  pastoral.  The  narratives  begin  to  diverge  when  the  two  women  take 
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actions  which  end  the  suspense  among  the  suitors.  Marcela  flees  to  the 
countryside  in  search  of  solitude  and  independence;  Leandra  surrenders 
herself  unasked  to  the  charms  of  Vicente  de  la  Rosa,  soldier,  dandy,  raconteur, 
and  balladeer.  Marcela' s  flight  is  an  escape  into  the  pastoral  world;  in  her 
elopement  Leandra  performs  a  more  complex  act,  through  which  she  moves 
beyond  the  peaceful  village  toward  a  realm  which  juxtaposes  the  most  violent 
aspects  of  actuality  with  elements  of  the  pastoral  ethos.  Her  choice  confirms 
the  pastoral  convention  that  the  least  worthy  suitor  often  prevails  in  love,  and 
Vicente  promises  her  the  liberty  generally  associated  with  the  shepherd's 
unencumbered  life.^^  The  paradox  of  his  martial  profession  is  that,  while  it 
belongs  entirely  to  the  Iron  Age  of  strife  and  violence,  its  spirit  approximates 
the  equality  and  fraternity  of  the  Age  of  Gold.  Vicente's  conspicuous  dress  - 
an  aspect  of  his  appearance  much  stressed  in  Eugenio's  narrative  -  reveals 
both  sides  of  this  paradox.  On  the  face  of  it,  nothing  could  be  more  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  pastoral  unity  and  simplicity  than  the  gaudy  finery  and  glittering 
ornaments  that  Vicente  parades  before  the  villagers,  yet  in  the  sixteenth 
century  such  adornment  was  a  mark  of  the  brotherhood  of  military  life.  As  J. 
R.  Hale  tells  us,  soldiers  of  the  time  adopted  a  distinctive  style  of  dress  which 
stressed  their  sense  of  unity  as  a  "separate  element  within  society"  and  their 
defiance  of  "the  everyman-in-his-place  social  restrictions  of  the  sumptuary 
laws."^°  This  style  was  clearly  well  established  in  Spain's  imperial  armies; 
according  to  Hale,  "an  inventory  of  clothes  belonging  to  soldiers  who  died  in 
a  Spanish  hospital  in  the  1570s  reveals  an  amazing  range  of  multi-coloured 
tattered  finery."^^  Having  spent  as  many  years  in  the  army  as  in  civilian  life, 
Vicente  has  absorbed  the  military  ethos,  and  in  dress  and  speech  alike  he 
shows  little  respect  for  the  imposed  inequality  of  settled  society.  Eugenio 
comments  on  his  conduct  in  the  village: 

con  una  no  vista  arrogancia,  Uamaba  de  vos  a  sus  iguales  y  a  los  mismos 
que  le  conocîan,  y  decîa  que  su  padre  era  su  brazo,  su  linaje,  sus  obras, 
y  que  debajo  de  ser  soldado,  al  mismo  rey  no  debîa  nada.  (I,  51,  507) 

Military  life  has  granted  Vicente  de  la  Rosa  liberties  that  others  may  ideally 
seek  in  the  pastoral  world:  freedom  from  the  narrow  confines  of  social 
convention  and  civil  law,  equality  with  his  companions,  opportunities  to 
refashion  himself  by  exercising  his  talents.  His  career  confirms  Hale's  sug- 
gestion that  the  army  could  be  a  poor  man's  pastoral,  a  Land  of  Cockayne 
which  offered  release,  on  a  more  or  less  sustained  basis,  from  the  restrictions 
and  hierarchies  of  civil  society.  Like  Arcadia,  the  army  occupied  a  middle 
ground  between  the  absolute  liberty  and  equality  of  the  Golden  Age  and  the 
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confinement  of  settled  existence.  If  the  wealthy  and  well-born  could  dream 
of  escaping  to  a  landscape  of  leisure  and  poetry,  peasants  and  laborers  could 
look  to  the  army  for  "a  longed-for  'natural'  life,  unbourgeoisified  and  uncleri- 
cized."^^  As  a  sympathetic  response  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  that  Vicente  has 
brought  to  her  village,  Leandra's  elopement  is,  like  Marcela's  flight  to  the 
countryside,  an  Arcadian  gesture. 

The  two  gestures  differ,  however,  in  their  motives  and  outcomes.  As 
Avalle-Arce  has  noted  in  his  study  of  Spanish  pastoral  fiction,  Marcela  flees 
her  suitors  because  she  is  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  social  role  that  she  has 
created  by  rejecting  conjugal  love,  while  Leandra  leaves  the  village  in  the 
hope  of  losing  the  modest  identity  that  its  society  has  imposed  upon  her.-^^ 
And  if  Marcela  achieves  some  measure  of  success  in  avoiding  the  demands 
(although  not  the  complaints  and  imprecations)  of  the  suitors,  Leandra  meets 
with  disaster  when  her  soldier  robs  and  abandons  her.  Leandra's  fate  exposes 
her  dream  of  liberty  in  Naples  as  a  dangerously  false  version  of  pastoral,  but, 
as  Eugenio  explains,  it  has  the  reciprocal  effect  of  sending  her  suitors  into  the 
countryside: 

Finalmente,  Anselmo  y  yo  nos  concertamos  de  dejar  el  aldea  y  venirnos 
a  este  valle,  donde  el,  apacentando  una  gran  cantidad  de  ovejas  suyas 
proprias,  y  yo  un  numeroso  rebano  de  cabras,  también  mîas,  pasamos  la 
vida  entre  los  ârboles,  dando  vado  a  nuestras  pasiones,  o  cantando  juntos 
alabanzas  o  vituperios  de  la  hermosa  Leandra,  o  suspirando  solos  y  a 
solas  comunicando  con  el  cielo  nuestras  querellas.  (I,  51,  509) 

This  passage  marks,  for  the  first  time  in  Eugenio's  narrative,  a  movement  into 
the  pastoral  world.  Vicente  de  la  Rosa  has  deceived  Leandra  by  painting 
military  life  in  delusive  colors  of  freedom  and  equality;  Eugenio  describes 
his  valley  as  a  genuine  retreat  where  the  lovelorn  may  seek  relief  in  pastoral 
husbandry  and  amorous  complaint.  And  his  account  is  true  to  the  essential 
motives  of  Arcadia.  Unlike  Grisostomo,  Eugenio  and  Anselmo  have  come  to 
the  countryside  not  to  pursue  the  object  of  their  rivalry,  but  to  console 
themselves  as  best  they  can  for  the  loss  of  that  object.  In  finding  a  well-spring 
of  fraternity  in  their  shared  grief,  and  in  resorting  to  song  as  a  remedy  for 
passion,  the  two  unfortunate  suitors  are  faithful  to  the  Arcadian  tradition. 

For  all  the  promise  that  this  fidelity  holds  for  a  true  Arcadia,  events  soon 
show  that  the  tradition  turns  easily  to  imitation  and  irony.  The  tendency  to 
parody  reasserts  itself  when  Eugenio  admits  that  the  number  of  lovelorn  has 
begun  to  multiply,  so  that  the  woods  resound  with  Leandra's  name  and  even 
those  who  have  never  met  the  woman  complain  of  her  disdain: 
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A  imitacion  nuestra,  otros  muchos  de  los  pretendientes  de  Leandra  se 
han  venido  a  estes  âsperos  montes  usando  el  mismo  ejercicio  nuestro;  y 
son  tantos,  que  parece  que  este  sitio  se  ha  convertido  en  la  pastoral 
Arcadia,  segun  esta  colmo  de  pastores  y  de  apriscos,  y  no  hay  parte  en 
el  donde  no  se  oiga  el  nombre  de  la  hermosa  Leandra.  (I,  51,  509) 

The  narrative  nonetheless  admits  some  sense  of  distinction  among  those  who 
constitute  this  curious  Arcadia  of  plaintive  mimics.  Faced  with  the  crowd  of 
old  and  new  suitors,  Eugenio  singles  out  Anselmo  for  special  comment: 

Entre  estos  disparatados,  el  que  muestra  que  menos  y  mas  juicio  tiene  es 
mi  competidor  Anselmo,  el  cual,  teniendo  tantas  otras  cosas  de  que 
quejarse,  solo  se  queja  de  ausencia;  y  al  son  de  un  rabel,  que  admirable- 
mente  toca,  con  versos  donde  muestra  su  buen  entendimiento,  cantando 
se  queja.  (I,  51,  510) 

Anselmo  stands  alone  in  the  depth  of  his  grief  and  in  his  ability  to  give  voice 
to  his  sorrow.  The  contradictory  phrase  "menos  y  mas  juicio"  suggests  that 
he  possesses  "menos  juicio"  in  the  infirmity  of  mind  that  he  has  suffered  over 
the  loss  of  Leandra,  and  that  he  has  shown  "mas  juicio"  in  finding  the  best 
means  of  expressing  his  anguish.  His  distinction  rests  on  his  skills  as  a  lyric 
poet;  he  has  chosen  the  representative  pastoral  theme  of  absence,  and  he 
accompanies  himself  "admirably"  as  he  complains  of  his  state  in  verses  that 
speak  for  his  "understanding."  Of  all  the  suitors,  Anselmo  in  his  creative 
retirement  most  closely  approximates  the  condition  of  Sannazaro's  lovelorn 
shepherds;  unlike  the  desperate  Grisostomo,  he  has  mastered  language  as  a 
medium  for  expressing  and  overcoming  his  grief.  Poetry  has  given  Anselmo 
recompense  for  what  he  has  lost  in  love.  From  his  perspective,  the  valley  that 
echoes  with  the  name  of  his  beloved  is  a  true  Arcadia. 

In  opposition  to  a  critical  tendency  that  regards  Eugenio' s  narrative  as 
elaborating  the  Cervantine  parody  of  pastoral,  careful  examination  shows  that 
this  episode  explores  the  extremes  of  the  ironic  and  the  sublime.-^"^  Such  an 
interest  in  the  limits  of  pastoral  verse,  and  in  the  boundary  between  violence 
and  the  values  of  pastoral,  is  characteristic  of  Cervantes.  Mary  Gaylord 
Randel  has  shown  that  in  La  Galatea  Cervantes  examines  the  extreme  limits 
of  poetry,  where  verse  threatens  to  dissolve  into  gesture  or  into  silence.^  The 
characters  of  this  pastoral  romance  abandon  poetry  when  their  emotions 
exhaust  its  potential  for  expression,  and  at  the  work's  conclusion  Elicio  and 
his  fellow  shepherds  plan  to  resort  to  violence  if  words  will  not  suffice  to 
secure  Galatea's  return.  According  to  Randel  "words  only  carry  thought  and 
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feeling  to  the  limit,  where  desire  reaches  beyond  discourse. "^^  The  interrela- 
tions of  desire  and  discourse,  of  grief  and  artifice,  are  precarious  in  any 
significant  version  of  pastoral.  In  Don  Quijote,  Part  I,  the  balance  is  cast  in 
favor  of  poetry,  and  the  promise  of  true  pastoral  asserts  itself  again  at  the  end 
of  Part  II.  When  Don  Quijote  and  Sancho  are  returning  for  the  last  time  to 
their  village,  they  come  upon  the  abandoned  site  of  the  feigned  Arcadia  (II, 
67,  1025).  Bound  by  oath  to  forsake  his  chivalric  adventures  for  a  year,  Don 
Quijote  decides  that  he  and  his  friends  will  retreat  to  the  countryside  and 
become  shepherds.  In  his  vision  of  pastoral  life,  however,  he  is  more  active 
than  the  former  sojourners  in  the  area.  He  insists  that  he  and  his  companions 
are  to  have  new  names  (II,  67,  1025-26)  -  a  pastoral  convention  which 
suggests  a  transformation  of  the  self^^  -  and  that  they  will  compose  poetry: 
"hanos  de  ayudar  mucho  al  parecer  en  perfeccion  este  ejercicio  el  ser  yo  algun 
tanto  poeta,  como  tu  sabes,  y  el  serlo  también  en  estremo  el  bachiller  Sanson 
Carrasco"  (II,  67, 1027).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  names  contrived  here 
are  parodic,^^  or  that  the  image  of  Don  Quijote  and  Sanson  Carrasco  as 
pastoral  poets  is  comic,  but  the  text  nonetheless  offers  us  an  Arcadia  of 
creative  retirement  and  emphasizes  the  power  of  writing  to  transcend  emo- 
tion. Although  Don  Quijote  proposes  that  he  and  his  companions  will  write 
laments  of  absence  and  disdain,  he  dwells  on  the  pleasure  that  they  will  find 
in  composing  such  verses.-^^  And  in  the  final  chapter,  when  weariness  and 
melancholy  have  overtaken  Don  Quijote,  the  arch-ironist  Sanson  Carrasco 
attempts  to  revive  his  spirits  with  the  prospect  of  their  pastoral  enterprise,  for 
which  Sanson  claims  to  have  composed  an  eclogue  fit  to  rival  those  of 
Sannazaro  (II,  75,  1062).  According  to  Avalle-Arce  this  moment  marks  a 
triumph  of  pastoral:  "en  la  hora  de  la  verdad  el  orbe  pastoril  recobra  su 
propiedad  pristina,  aun  en  boca  de  aquellos  que  mas  han  luchado  por  la 
consagracion  de  la  materia. "^^  Cervantes'  parody  never  fully  masks  the 
Arcadian  promise  of  true  pastoral,  which  at  the  close  of  the  novel  still  lies 
before  us,  just  beyond  the  horizon.^^ 
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1.  An  earlier  version  of  this  study  was  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Midwest 
Modern  Language  Association  in  November  1988. 1  would  like  to  thank  my  colleague 
Gethin  Hughes  for  reading  this  article  in  draft  and  offering  suggestions  for  revision. 

2.  These  critical  opinions  concerning  the  loves  of  Marcela  and  Grisostomo  are  quoted 
from  the  following  recent  articles:  "Cervantes  and  Courtly  Love:  The  Grisostomo-Mar- 
cela  Episode  of  Don  Quixote,"  PMLA,  89  (1974),  72;  "Society  and  the  Pastoral  Vision 
in  the  Marcela-Grisostomo  Episode  of  Don  Quijote,"  Estudios  literarios  de  hispanistas 
norteamericanos  dedicados  a  Helmut  Hatzfeld  con  motivo  de  su  80  aniversario,  ed. 
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Josep  M.  Sola-Sole,  Alessandro  Crisafulli  and  Bruno  Damiani  (Barcelona:  Hispam, 
1974),  185-86;  "The  Sources  and  Meaning  of  the  Grisostomo-Marcela  Episode  in  the 
1605  Quijote,"  Anales  Cervantinos,  16  (1977),  68;  "Arcadia's  Inferno:  Cervantes' 
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thood," Forum  for  Modern  Language  Studies,  17  (1981),  55-67,  complements  his 
interpretation  of  Cervantine  pastoral.  For  Herrero  the  Sierra  is  a  labyrinth  in  both  literal 
and  moral  terms.  Within  its  bounds  the  characters  of  Don  Quijote  experience  a  "moral 
wildness  and  emotional  desolation"  induced  by  the  passions  of  disordered  love  (p.  58); 
their  redemption  from  this  confusion  depends  on  providential  forces  that  re-establish 
the  Christian  bonds  of  marriage  and  charity  among  them  (pp.  64-65).  Just  as  Herrero 
interprets  Cervantes'  Arcadia  as  an  inferno,  he  describes  the  Sierra  Morena  as  "the 
emblem  of  Hell"  (p.  58). 

4.  Some  Versions  of  Pastoral  (London:  Chatto  and  Windus,  1974),  p.  22. 

5.  See  Empson,  p.  23. 

6.  Cervantes'  interest  in  the  various  manifestations  of  pastoral  stands  in  contrast  to  the 
dominant  strain  in  the  Renaissance  literature  of  Arcadia.  In  The  Country  and  the  City 
(London:  Chatto  and  Windus,  1973)  Raymond  Williams  argues  that  the  "living  ten- 
sions" that  mark  the  classical  modes  of  pastoral  are  "excised"  in  Renaissance  texts 
(p.  18);  in  The  Oaten  Flute:  Essays  on  Pastoral  Poetry  and  the  Pastoral  Ideal  (Cam- 
bridge, MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1975)  Renato  Poggioli  notes  that  the  Italian 
poets  tend  "to  reduce  the  manifold  variations  of  the  idyllic  fancy  to  the  common 
denominator  or  single  archetype  of  the  pastoral  of  love"  (p.  167).  Although  the 
principal  version  of  pastoral  in  Don  Quijote  is  the  pastoral  of  love  and  of  amorous 
poetry,  Cervantes  also  explores  the  tensions  and  contradictions  present  in  other 
versions. 

7.  My  account  of  the  pastoral  tradition  in  antiquity  and  the  Renaissance  follows 
Marinelli's  chapter  on  the  subject,  entitled  "Arcadia  and  its  Transformations,"  in 
Pastoral  (London:  Methuen,  1971),  pp.  37-56.  All  parenthetical  references  in  this 
paragraph  are  to  Marinelli's  study. 

8.  For  the  importance  of  poetic  creation  in  the  Spanish  pastoral  tradition,  see  Anthony 
Cascardi's  remarks  on  the  Polifemo  in  "The  Exit  from  Arcadia:  Réévaluation  of  the 
Pastoral  in  Vergil,  Garcilaso,  and  Gongorai,"  Journal  of  Hispanic  Philology,  4  (1979- 
80),  119-41:  "as  Virgil  and  Garcilaso  before  him,  who  show  us  their  shepherds  trying 
to  heal  their  wounds  by  means  of  their  songs,  Gongora's  own  poem  is  in  effect  the 
sublimation  of  the  artificial  pastoral  into  a  higher  artistic  order.  There  is  an  irreducible 
value  to  be  found  in  the  artistic  transformation  of  grief;  the  poetic  act  of  telling  this 
grief  is  one  way  to  regain  a  portion  of  a  lost  happiness"  (p.  135). 

9.  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha,  ed.  Martin  de  Riquer 
(Barcelona:  Juventud,  1950),  II,  58,  963.  All  further  references  to  Don  Quijote  are  to 
this  edition. 
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Consilium  et  timor  mortis:  On  Speaking, 
Writing  and  Silence  in  "  Utopia 

ARTHURJ.  SLAVIN 
''Quasi  consilii  sit  res." 

T  ' 

X  his  fragment  ascribed  to  Caesar  may  stand  as  a  motto  for  the  notion 
expounded  here:  that  philosophers  giving  advice  to  princes  entered 
dangerous  territory,  because  speaking  truthfully  to  them  reminded  rulers  of 
what  was  precarious  in  their  lives  and  regimes. 

It  was  a  Renaissance  commonplace  that  princes  were  more  amenable  to 
flattery  than  truth,  and  for  a  man  of  Thomas  More' s  sensibility  the  record  was 
filled  with  confirming  evidence.  On  the  literary  side,  he  need  look  no  further 
than  his  own  writings.  From  the  English  and  Latin  poems  through  the  Tower 
Works,  we  find  embodied  the  idea  that  princes  were  no  friends  to  truth.  More 
showed  his  hatred  for  tyranny  and  his  concern  about  honest  counsel  in  the 
Progymnasmata  and  Epigrammata  and  in  his  History  of  Richard  III.  Were  it 
the  case  that  we  lacked  the  evidence  of  Utopia,  we  would  still  have  a 
substantial  body  of  material  upon  which  to  exercise  our  interpretative 
powers.^ 

The  topic  fascinated  More  '  s  contemporaries  and  later  Tudor  writers,  and 
it  may  be  that  Hooker  had  it  in  mind  when  he  said  he  had  written  his  great 
book  so  that  the  truth  would  not  pass  away  "as  if  in  a  dream."  There  is  a  hint 
here  of  the  need  to  put  into  writing  things  risky  presented  in  speech.  To 
observe  the  political  world  of  princes  closely  and  talk  about  it  carried  with  it 
the  danger  that  a  hostile  princely  construction  would  be  put  upon  speech  while 
the  speaker  lacked  safe  distance  from  the  ruler's  wrath.  This  truth  Lord 
Hastings  discovered  when,  according  to  More,  he  lost  his  head  over  an  'if.'^ 

Hexter's  remarks  on  problems  adjunct  to  counsel  thus  carry  weight, 
when  he  claims  that  the  problem  of  counsel  was  a  function  of  the  internal 
structure  and  workings  of  actual  royal  councils  subject  to  pressures  from  the 
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powerful  within  and  without.  These  pressures  acted  on  members  to  prevent 
councils  from  being  disintegrated  symposia  on  politics.^  Every  spoken  word 
was  itself  an  event  and  action,  in  an  age  when  the  residue  of  the  mental  habits 
of  an  oral  culture  did  not  facilitate  modern  distinctions  between  the  efficacy 
of  words  and  deeds."^  In  the  conditions  of  Tudor  politics,  the  dangers  inherent 
in  speaking  or  even  writing  about  some  things  is  evident  when  we  consider 
what  is  not  mentioned  in  such  a  vast  collection  as  the  Lisle  Letters  -  for 
example,  any  comment  on  More' s  execution  or  Queen  Anne's.^ 

The  problem  of  licit  modes  of  political  expression  rubs  off  on  the 
problem  of  modes  of  participation  in  politics.  And  this  is  what  I  want  to 
comment  on  here,  turning  to  the  ikastic  parts  of  Book  I  of  Utopia,^  in 
particular  the  "dialogue  on  counsel,"  where  even  modem  revisionism,  having 
shed  the  "authorial  self  borrowed  from  Romanticism,  remains  tied  to  what 
Michael  Bristol  has  called  a  "richly  textured  social  integument  or  self,"  a 
recognizable  "subjectivity."^ 

This  residual  subjectivity  has  encouraged  scholars  to  depict  Hythloday 
as  a  sullen  zealot,  a  man  without  self-knowledge,  a  man  withdrawn  from 
political  life.  Sylvester,  in  his  famous  "5/  Hythlodaeo  credimus"  described 
Hythloday  as  an  ideologue  of  totalitarian  leanings.  He  provided  a  template 
for  reductionist  readings  by  other  writers  whose  usual  sensitivity  to  a  dialogue 
provoked  them  to  try  to  lessen  the  distance  between  the  alleged  "authorial 
self  and  the  linguistic  conventions,  social  pressures,  and  political  power 
behind  the  play  of  words  in  Renaissance  dialogue.^ 

One  aspect  of  this  reductionism  has  been  the  interpretation  of  the 
"dialogue  on  counsel"  in  Utopia  as  forcing  a  choice  between  Morus  and 
Hythloday  as  polar  types.  Choosing  Morus' s  side  inscribes  the  conviction  that 
participation  in  pubhc  office  was  necessary  to  meet  fully  the  obligation  from 
classical  theory,  Italian  Renaissance  treatises,  and  their  translation  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  monarchical  society  of  England.^ 

Here  I  will  re-examine  Hythloday' s  stance  against  political  life,  focusing 
on  the  dramatic  and  angry  exchanges  between  Morus  and  Hythloday  in  which 
honesty  (honestas)  and  utility  (utilitas)  are  as  much  in  conflict  as  are  the 
speakers.  ^^ 

II 

It  is  important  to  see  the  differences  between  Morus  and  Hythloday  in 
their  textual  context.  They  reach  the  critical  point  after  three  episodes  of 
political  discourse:  the  frame  section,  in  which  we  meet  the  speakers;  the 
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consequent  inner  dialogue  on  counsel  set  in  Morton's  court,  where  Hythloday 
had  encountered  the  historical  More 's  political  mentor;  and  the  set  of  though 
experiments  narrated  by  Hythloday.  Only  then  do  Morus  and  Hythloday  join 
the  issue  in  earnest. 

Morus  rejects  and  rebuts  every  defense  of  Hythloday 's  seeming  refusal 
to  participate  in  politics  or  to  serve  the  commonwealth  by  other  means. 
Hythloday  seems  to  reject  every  argument  from  prudence  and  obligation.  The 
prevailing  rule  seems  to  be  tertium  non  datur.  Morus  states  categorically  that 
Hythloday' s  "scholastic  philosophy"  has  no  place  in  the  councils  of  kings. 
What  Morus  calls  a  "more  civic  philosophy"  must  have  precedence.^ ^  Hythlo- 
day, stung  by  the  epithet  "scholastic,"  responds  angrily,  arguing  that  what 
Morus  has  praised  as  prudence  -  speech  that  knows  its  stage  and  considers 
time  and  place  -  is  mere  dissembling.^^ 

Morus  elaborates,  arguing  against  speech  out  of  place  in  terms  made 
familiar  by  Erasmus's  revival  of  the  classical  topic  ' servir e  scenae,'  most 
effectively  in  the  tropes  about  confusing  the  actions  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 
Morus  claims  that  to  come  on  stage  speaking  Seneca's  lines  of  reproach  to 
Nero  from  the  Octavia  while  a  comedy  by  Plautus  is  being  played  would 
embody  just  such  confusion. 

Morus  draws  the  lesson  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  remain  silent 
than  to  utter  inappropriate  words.  If  a  player  finds  silence  unacceptable,  then 
we  must  perform  the  part  assigned:  "Whatever  play  is  being  performed. . .  do 
not  upset  it  all  simply  because  you  think  of  another  one  which  has  more 
interest.  So  it  is  in  the  commonwealth.  So  it  is  in  the  deliberations  of 
monarchs.  If  you  cannot  pluck  up  wrongheaded  opinions  by  the  root...  yet 
you  must  not  on  that  account  desert  the  commonwealth..."^^ 

More' s  use  of  the  dramatic  metaphor  poses  the  problem  of  counsel  and 
obligation  as  a  dichotomy  between  speaking  and  remaining  silent.  It  provides 
for  Morus  the  basis  for  his  dogged  effort  to  convince  Raphael  to  participate 
in  public  business.  By  playing  the  assigned  part  with  tact,  one  obtains  the 
result  of  "making  as  little  bad  what  cannot  be  made  good."^^ 

Hythloday  vehemently  rejects  this  prudential  counsel:  "If  I  were  to  stick 
to  the  truth,  I  must  needs  speak  in  the  manner  I  have  described...  Although 
this  speech  of  mine  might  perhaps  become  unwelcome  and  disagreeable  to 
those  councillors,  yet  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  seem  odd  even  to  the  point 
of  folly. "^^  Hythloday  elaborates  his  play  on  folly  by  cloaking  himself  in 
sacred  authority,  arguing  that  if  he  were  to  avoid  declaring  what  is  perverse 
in  the  practices  of  people  of  corrupted  morals  then  all  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
must  be  dissembled:  "Yet  he  forbade  us  to  dissemble  them  to  the  extent  that 
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what  he  had  whispered  into  the  ears  of  his  disciples  he  commanded  them  to 
preach  openly  from  the  housetops... "^^ 

Dissembling  would  in  any  case  be  of  no  avail  in  a  princely  court.  There, 
in  face-to-face  encounters,  direct  and  open  speech  must  approve  the  worst 
ideas  and  endorse  the  most  ruinous  decrees.  Dissenters  were  written  down  as 
spies  or  traitors  and  were  in  danger  of  their  lives.  Far  from  achieving  anything 
of  public  utility,  an  honest  man  in  council  would  be  himself  corrupted.  Or, 
were  he  able  somehow  to  maintain  his  integrity  silently,  he  would  of  necessity 
become  a  "screen  for  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  others."^^ 

Hythloday,  sensing  an  advantage,  perhaps  because  Morus  offers  no 
rebuttal  of  the  argument  from  the  example  of  Christ's  charge  to  the  disciples, 
perhaps  mindful  of  Augustine's  advocacy  in  Contra  Academicos,  enlarges 
his  claim.  He  argues  that  Plato  taught  wisely,  that  philosophers  were  right  in 
abstaining  from  the  administration  of  commonwealths.  And  he  concludes 
with  a  warning:  pressures  of  conformity  in  the  councils  of  princes  produce  a 
social  amnesia  concerning  the  good  news  philosophers  bring  -  an  obvious 
parallel  to  the  good  news  of  the  evangelists.^^ 

Not  a  few  commentators  have  argued  that  these  passages  show  once 
more  Hythloday' s  inability  to  understand  his  own  experience.  His  citation  of 
the  Gospel  story  is  said  to  be  as  contradictory  of  Hythloday  '  s  new  arguments 
for  refusing  office  as  was  his  failure  to  understand  Morton's  readiness  to  hear 
him  and  experiment  in  the  episode  set  in  the  cardinal's  court?  How  can 
Raphael  not  see  that  he  is  under  the  same  obligation  to  utter  his  truth  in  public 
as  the  disciples  were?^^ 

Such  readings  are  problematic  because  they  fail  to  take  into  account 
exactly  how  Hythloday' s  part  in  the  exchange  is  qualified  by  earlier,  over- 
looked utterances  that  expose  an  alternative  to  the  exclusive  choice  between 
otium  and  negotium  and  qualify  Hythloday' s  resistance  to  Morus. 

Hythloday  repeated  Plato's  argument  from  The  Republic  and  the  Seventh 
Epistle,  that  there  could  be  no  useful  role  in  the  councils  of  princes  for 
philosophers.^^  These  were  arguments  of  time  and  place: 

"But,  doubtless  Plato  was  right  in  foreseeing  that  if  kings  themselves  did 
not  turn  to  philosophy,  they  would  never  approve  of  the  advice  of  real 
philosophers  because  they  have  been  from  their  youth  saturated  and 
infected  with  the  wrong  ideas.  This  truth  he  found  from  his  own  ex- 
perience with  Dionysius.  If  I  proposed  beneficial  measures  to  some  king 
and  tried  to  uproot  from  his  soul  the  seeds  of  corruption,  do  you  not 
suppose  that  I  would  be  forthwith  banished  or  treated  with  ridicule."^^ 
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Or  worse  yet,  if  we  think  the  quotation  contains  within  it  some  backward 
glance  to  Seneca's  reproach  to  Nero  and  his  subsequent  death. 

At  the  very  least,  Hythloday's  quotation  has  as  its  occasion  Morus's 
ironic,  sarcastic,  and  accusative  reference  to  Plato:  "Your  favorite  author, 
Plato,  is  of  the  opinion  that  commonwealths  will  be  happy  only  if  either 
philosophers  become  kings  or  kings  turn  to  philosophy.  What  a  distant 
prospect  of  happiness  there  will  be  if  philosophers  will  not  condescend  even 
to  impart  their  counsel  to  kings."^^  To  this  Hythloday  replies:  "Philosophers 
are  not  so  ungracious. .  .that  they  would  not  gladly  do  it  -  in  fact,  many  have 
already  done  it  in  published  books  -  if  the  rulers  would  be  ready  to  take  good 
advice.  "^^ 

Hence  every  one  of  the  replies  and  rejoinders  in  the  debate  between 
Morus  and  Hythloday  is  subfused  with  ironies  of  intention  and  outcome. 
Seneca,  Christ,  and  Socrates  met  their  deaths  after  episodes  of  unwelcome 
truth-telling.  The  argument  about  silence  and  speaking  is  haunted  by  death  at 
every  turn. 

Ill 

This  raises  a  question  about  a  possible  third  way,  and  in  the  remainder 
of  this  paper  my  argument  explores  the  thesis  tertium  datur\ 

In  his  stubborn  rejoinders,  Hythloday  stands  in  good  fictive  Tudor 
company.  Consider  the  argument  made  by  Starkey's  characters  Lupset  and 
Pole  in  the  Dialogue.  Lupset  holds  fast  to  his  conviction  that  the  wise  man  is 
never  a  private  person.  Pole  knows  this  remark  is  aimed  at  him  and  answers 
with  an  argument  much  like  Hythloday's,  quoting  Plato  and  insisting  that,  if 
a  good  king  is  absent,  "al  counseyl  ys  voyd  and  nevar  can  take  place.... "^^ 
Pole  maintained  that  in  so  saying  he  had  not  refused  to  take  a  part,  despite  his 
allegiance  to  Plato. 

As  Starkey  represents  him,  Pole  had  vowed  to  spare  no  effort  of  dis- 
course in  meeting  his  obligation  to  the  commonwealth,  promising  "nevar  to 
pretermyt  occasyon  nor  tyme  of  helpyng  my  countrey"  and  further  saying  he 
would  "endeavour  alwaies  for  the  settyng  forthe  of  the  true  common  wele."^ 
But  to  do  this  and  to  take  office  were  different  things  entirely.  Pole  in  fact 
neither  withdrew  permanently  from  political  life  nor  accepted  office  in 
England.  However,  he  wrote  copiously  on  the  problems  of  politics  and  reform 
-  much  to  Henry  VIII's  discomfort,  despite  the  fact  that  his  royal  cousin  had 
placed  a  price  on  his  head.-^^ 
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Erasmus  had  already  pointed  to  the  way  of  advising  princes  by  writing, 
alluding  to  Plutarch  in  the  Education  of  a  Christian  Prince  P  But  it  was  Elyot 
who  cited  Plutarch  explicitly  on  the  point,  after  omitting  in  either  Pasquil  the 
Playne  or  Of  the  Knowledge  Which  Maketh  a  Wise  Man  a  single  instance  of 
effective  counsel.^^  In  Book  I  of  the  Governor  Elyot  retold  Plutarch's  tale  of 
the  advice  given  to  Ptolemy  by  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  concerning  the  reading 
of  books  dealing  with  the  office  of  king  and  ruler,  while  giving  also  the  moral 
Demetrius  put  on  the  fable:  "Those  things  which  the  king's  friends  are  not 
bold  enough  to  recommend  to  them  [in  speech]  are  written  in  books. "■^^  This 
example  gains  in  significance  from  Conrad's  observation,  that  in  the  proem 
to  Of  the  Knowledge  Which  Maketh  a  Wise  Man,  Elyot  applied  the  dictum  to 
his  own  situation  in  respect  of  Henry  VIII.  While  the  Governor  had  generally 
not  been  favorably  regarded,  Elyot  described  the  king  as  "benignly  receiving 
my  book  ...with  princely  words  full  of  majesty,"  noting  that  Henry  com- 
mended Elyot's  diligence,  simplicity  and  courage  "in  that  I  spared  none  estate 
in  the  rebuke  of  vice."^^ 

Elyot  needed  courage  to  draw  then  a  lesson  for  his  own  time.  Henry's 
goodness  recalled  the  example  of  Antoninus,  the  type  of  the  philosopher- 
prince  who  paid  double  wages  to  a  homely  man  unafraid  to  rebuke  any  other, 
in  the  belief  that  a  prince's  vices  were  more  easily  seen  by  others  than  by 
himself.  This  Elyot  glossed  by  saying  princes  had  more  occasion  for  error 
than  others,  and  hence  more  need  of  true  friends  or  true  instruction.  The  lack 
of  such  friends  and  instruction  was  fatal  to  good  rule. 

The  point  strikes  close  to  home  in  Conrad's  view,  because  Elyot  intended 
the  Governor  to  "counteract  a  perceived  negligence  in  Henry's  present 
counsellors  and  companions."^^  This  negligence  itself  was  the  main  burden 
of  Hythloday's  argument  in  Book  I  of  Utopia.  There,  the  matter  of  counsel  is 
under  constant  transformation.  If  the  inner  dialogue  at  Morton's  court  pre- 
sents an  example  of  neglect  overcome  through  a  conversio  animae  of  the  sort 
Elyot  hoped  to  achieve  and  Antoninus  embodied,  Plato's  experience  at 
Syracuse  and  Raphael's  encounters  in  the  real  and  imaginary  courts  described 
in  his  travel  narratives  set  forward  failed  hopes.^^ 

One  might  strengthen  the  lesson,  pointing  to  More's  direct  statements 
on  Henry  VII  in  the  Coronation  Day  poems,^^  but  there  is  a  more  important 
passage  in  Utopia  bearing  directly  on  the  point.  Hythloday  had  earlier 
explained  his  return  to  Europe  from  Utopia  by  admitting  an  obligation  to 
instruct  the  receptive  about  the  best  state  of  a  commonwealth:  "I  lived  there 
more  than  five  years  and  would  never  have  returned  except  to  make  known 
that  new  world. "^"^ 
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Back  in  Europe,  he  had  to  weigh  the  dangers  arising  from  direct  speech 
against  the  possible  advantage  to  the  commonwealth.  He  had  in  mind  the 
danger  of  the  corruption  of  judgment  in  princely  courts.  Moms  might  suppose 
the  "more  civic  philosophy"  alone  had  utility.  If  so,  then  prudence  wins  out 
over  honesty.^^  But  the  philosopher  was  under  obligations  to  withstand  mere 
calculations  of  interest  and  success  in  affairs  in  the  conditions  Hythloday  had 
described  -  in  which  real  rulers  neither  embody  justice  nor  desired  it.^^ 

Hythloday  therefore  affirmed  the  philosopher's  burden  in  politics,  even 
where  the  demands  of  honesty  are  such  that  the  requirements  of  utility  cannot 
be  met  directly.  He  did  not  accede  to  urgings  to  take  a  place  in  a  king's  council. 
Nor  did  he  simply  retreat  from  engagement.  Hythloday  chose  instead  to  tell 
his  story  about  right  order  in  a  commonwealth. 

Telling  the  story  was  attractive  to  him  because  it  provided  a  meaningful 
third  way  between  withdrawal  from  the  arena  of  politics  and  participation 
having  some  promise  of  utility.  Plato  had  found  a  like  path  in  the  wake  of  his 
experiences  at  Athens  and  Syracuse,  which  prevented  him  from  meeting  the 
expectation  he  had  as  a  young  man:  that  he  would  hold  office  at  Athens.  The 
death  of  Socrates,  the  rule  of  the  Tyrants,  and  the  Democracy  had  convinced 
Plato  he  could  not  both  preserve  his  honesty  and  achieve  any  public  good 
through  service  in  the  existing  regime. ^^  Plato  turned  instead  to  the  heroic 
labor  of  constructing  the  Academy  and  producing  the  dialogues  in  which  the 
limits  of  the  problem  of  counsel  were  defined  for  the  ancient  world  and  its 
heirs.^^ 

To  appreciate  fully  Hythloday' s  notion  of  service  through  writing,  we 
must  add  to  Hexter's  cautionary  remarks  about  councils  insights  drawn  from 
recent  accounts  of  the  heavy  pressures  for  conformity  in  oral  cultures  and 
their  residues  in  cultures  of  primary  literacy  in  the  age  of  the  printing  press. 
These  were  especially  strong  in  the  councils  of  princes,  where  the  pressure 
for  conformity  affected  perception  and  conception  and  blurred  the  distinction 
between  word  and  act  because  of  the  potency  of  speech  under  censorship  in 
court  settings.^^ 

To  speak  to  others  about  reform  in  politics  was  in  the  most  naked  sense 
of  the  word  to  re-invent  their  world.  A  voiced  truth  challenged  a  regime 
logically  and  ontologically,  because  political  speaking  and  writing  were 
intensely  poetic  actions  -  filled  with  the  power  to  remake  things. 

In  dialogue  every  "if  clause  embodied  hope,  and  every  future  tense 
could  make  life  itself  depend  on  the  situation  to  which  speakers  and  writers 
entrusted  their  dreams,  their  desire  for  change,  their  belief  in  deliverance  from 
oppression  and  arbitrary  power.^^  Writing  intensified  the  challenge  to  regimes 
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because  its  fixity  defied  the  momentary  character  of  speech,  which  was  in  any 
case  subject  not  simply  to  rebuttal  and  deliberate  distortion  from  the  pressure 
of  opinion  and  contrary  doctrine  prevailing  in  councils.^^  Political  speech 
might  entail  the  death  of  the  speaker. 

To  measure  the  "dialogue  on  counsel"  we  must  pay  very  close  attention 
to  this  danger  perceived  by  Hythloday  and  the  weight  he  attaches  to  counsell- 
ing princes  in  writing.  Writing  allowed  the  invention  of  a  part  playable  against 
the  grain  of  current  prescription.  When  the  public  arena  cannot  not  bear  the 
logical  and  ontological  weight  of  honest  speech,  recourse  to  writing  may  be 
the  only  avenue  of  participation  open  to  the  Stranger  whose  message  neither 
the  prince  nor  his  councillors  will  welcome. 

Participation,  speech,  silence  and  writing  occupy  in  Plato's  dialogues  a 
fictional  space  stalked  by  death,  and  we  may  benefit  from  comparing  their 
time  and  space  to  the  chronotope  More  created  in  Utopia.  There,  death 
dominates  the  reports  of  honest  speech  drawn  from  the  lives  of  Socrates, 
Christ  and  Seneca.  And  the  messenger  Hythloday  may  well  seek  a  third  way, 
a  useful  way,  by  which  to  meet  his  political  obligations.'*^ 

Void  of  confidence  that  in  office  honesty  and  utility  can  coincide, 
Hythloday  puts  his  faith  in  speaking,  and  even  more  in  writing,  in  language 
itself,  which  when  expelled  from  silence  and  embodied  in  print  does  its 
irreparable  work.^^ 

Printed  writing  allows  reading  in  private.  Unlike  oral  counsel  which 
exists  in  public  space,  the  written  word,  and  especially  the  word  in  print,  may 
in  a  private  place  pierce  the  hard  shell  of  the  institutionalized  corruption 
within  which  princes  live.  That  done,  it  may  reveal  to  them  the  anxiety  of  life 
in  the  embrace  of  lies  and  work  toward  that  conversion  which  is  the  heart  of 
Hythloday  ' s  platonic  talk  about  politics  and  which  intersects  More's  purpose- 
ful play  with  the  idea  of  faithfully  reporting  the  Stranger's  conversations  and 
getting  them  ready  for  the  press.'*^ 

In  conclusion,  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that  dramatic  dialogue  creates 
and  sustains  a  special  time  and  place  to  express  political  ideas.  It  supplies  a 
political  'stage'  as  text,  a  thing  left  behind  after  the  stage  has  been  struck. 
Hence  our  effort  to  appropriate  meanings  from  such  dialogues  is  an  historical 
task  and  must  account  for  the  co-existence  within  a  literary  milieu  of  radically 
ahernative  constructions  of  the  world.  Because  dramatic  dialogues  are  inves- 
tigative discussions  rather  than  rhetorical  displays  only,  they  exhibit  a  tension 
in  which  meanings  are  not  such  that  they  cancel  out  each  other,  as  mutually 
exclusive  choices. 
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Even  less  are  dramatic  dialogues  reducible  in  their  rich  complementarity 
to  the  victory  of  one  political  ideology  over  another,  or  to  mere  vehicles  of 
social  mobility  serving  self-fashioning.  There  is  more  at  issue  in  Book  One 
of  Utopia  than  can  be  contained  in  More' s  pathos  in  the  face  of  the  dilemmas 
of  opposition:  the  path  taken  so  many  years  later,  or  the  path  refused  - 
submission  to  a  power  subversive  of  the  integrity  and  magnitude  of  More' s 
spirit. 

I  have  argued  for  a  view  of  the  'dialogue  on  counsel'  as  one  with  the 
highest  degree  of  openness,  one  that  is  anti-systematic  and  anti-ideological 
in  Paul  Ricoeur's  sense.^^  Dialogic  polyvalence  is  not  simply  an  aesthetic 
strategy  of  ambiguity.  It  is  a  mode  of  representing  a  genuine  conflict,  in  which 
paths  may  diverge  radically  and  reflect  the  plenitude  of  past  utterances  in 
shaping  an  actor's  present  utterances. 

I  find  in  Utopia  a  complex  mimicry  of  authority  conceived  as  the  power 
of  traditions  of  past  speech  and  writing  to  shape  present  speech  as  action  -  to 
disseminate  thought.  Hythloday  is  in  this  way  an  'author',  as  that  word  derives 
from  augere.  As  More's  creature,  he  is  concerned  with  growth,  increase  and 
augmentation,  as  these  words  refer  to  the  power  of  creative  utterance  and  the 
shaping  of  action  in  the  world.  I  refer  here  to  the  state  of  quality  of  being  an 
author,  an  originator  or  creator.  Nothing  better  locates  Hythloday  within 
Utopia  than  this  sense  of  auctor  -  even  if  in  \ht  parer ga  he  requires  More's 
secretarial  services.^^ 
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Renégats  marseillais  (1591-1595) 

GABRIEL  AUDISIO 


L-/' attention  des  historiens  et  d'un  public  plus  large  de  lecteurs  a  été 
récemment  attirée  par  B.  et  L.  Bennassar  sur  les  chrétiens  qui  étaient  passés 
à  l'islam  aux  seizième  et  dix-septième  siècles.^  Comblant  ainsi  une  lacune 
évidente  de  l'historiographie  occidentale  -  que  la  place  récemment  prise  par 
le  monde  musulman  dans  nos  préoccupations  permet  sans  doute  d'expliquer 
-  cette  belle  étude  fait  le  point  sur  la  question,  à  partir  de  1550  cas  individuels 
tirés  des  archives  de  l'Inquisition,  espagnole  principalement.  La  présente 
réflexion  ne  prétend  en  aucun  cas  se  substituer  à  elle.  Bien  mieux,  elle 
suppose  sa  lecture  et,  une  bonne  fois  pour  toutes,  y  renvoie  le  lecteur  désireux 
de  poursuivre  sa  réflexion  dans  cette  voie  et  auquel  l'ouvrage  de  B.  et  L. 
Bennassar  aurait  échappé. 

Parmis  les  171  Français,  soit  11%  de  l'effectif  recensé,  les  auteurs  dénom- 
brent 60  Provençaux,  dont  29  Marseillais.^  Il  n'est  pas  étonnant  que  la  cire 
phocéenne  ait  fourni  le  lot  principal  des  renégats  de  Provence,  soit  la  moitié. 
Le  port  méditerranéen,  presque  entièrement  tourné  vers  la  Barbarie,  faisait 
grand  commerce  avec  les  rives  du  Maghreb.  Il  ne  fait  aucun  doute  qu'une 
enquête  minutieuse  sur  ce  site  augmenterait  considérablement  le  nombre  de 
Marseillais  détenus  ou  résidant  en  terre  d'islam,  comme  le  suggère  un  rapide 
sondage  présenté  ci-dessous.  En  tout  état  de  cause  c'est  en  complément  - 
apport  d'un  modeste  caillou  à  l'édifice  -  que  se  situent  ces  quelques  pages. 

A  la  faveur  d'une  invitation  pour  donner  une  conférence  à  l'Université  de 
Madison-Wisconsin  (Etats-Unis)  en  1986,  j 'eus  la  possibilité  de  discuter  avec 
John  Tedeschi.  Celui-ci,  fort  obligeamment,  m'indiqua  alors  -  avant  d'en 
révéler  plus  tard  publiquement  l'existence  -  un  registre  de  l'inquisition 
romaine  égaré  à  la  Bibliothèque  Nationale  de  Paris,  témoin  de  l'aventure 
parisienne  que  connurent  les  archives  romaines  au  début  du  dix-neuvième 
siècle.  C'est  là  que  je  découvris  les  procès  intentés  par  le  tribunal  ecclésias- 
tique à  cinq  renégats  français  entre  1592  et  1595:  un  provençal,  sans  autre 
précision,  et  quatre  marseillais.  Par  ailleurs,  un  registre  notarié  de  Marseille 
contient,  perdus  dans  un  ensemble  d'actes  de  l'officialité  de  ce  diocèse,  la 
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réconciliation  effectuée  en  1591  pour  trois  Marseillais  renégats.  Ces  huit 
hommes  ne  figurent  évidemment  pas  dans  la  liste  publiée  par  B.  et  L. 
Bennassar,  et  pour  cause.^ 

Apporter,  grâce  à  ces  nouveaux  témoignages,  quelque  complément  d'in- 
formation à  la  masse  déjà  rassemblée  et  publiée  n'est  pas  inutile.  Cela  permet, 
par  une  sorte  d'effet  de  zoom  sur  un  site,  de  préciser  nos  connaissances  sur 
les  renégats  marseillais  et  de  vérifier  à  cette  occasion  que,  outre  les  archives 
de  l'Inquisition  espagnole,  il  convient  à  qui  voudrait  étudier  les  renégats 
originaires  d'une  même  localité,  de  ne  pas  négliger,  suivant  le  cas,  celles  de 
l'Inquisiton  romaine  ou  des  officialités  et,  autant  que  possible,  les  registres 
notariés.  Pourtant  cela  ne  justifierait  guère  une  nouvelle  publication  car, 
comme  nous  le  verrons,  les  déclarations  de  nos  renégats  ne  tranchent  guère 
par  rapport  à  celles  des  autres  Marseillais  qui,  dans  des  situations  semblables, 
ont  comparu  devant  le  tribunal  de  l'Inquisition  espagnole.  L'intérêt  principal 
est  ailleurs.  Le  présent  article  voudrait  attirer  l'attention  sur  deux  autres 
aspects.  Le  premier  est  une  approche  de  la  conception  religieuse  qu'avaient 
les  hommes  de  ce  temps:  les  clercs  qui  interrogent  et  les  renégats  qui 
répondent  partagent-ils  la  même  vision?  Le  second  est  l'embarras  dans  lequel 
se  trouvent  certaines  autorités  ecclésiastiques  auxquelles  échoient  ces  cas. 
Elles  ne  savent  comment  procéder.  Plusieurs  lettres  échangées  entre  des 
évêques  italiens  et  le  Saint  Office,  conservées  dans  le  même  registre,  permet- 
tent d'assister  à  la  gestation  d'une  procédure  particulière  adaptée  aux  rené- 
gats. Par  ailleurs,  une  nette  différence  apparaît  dans  le  traitement  de 
l'apostasie  entre  l'Italie  et  la  France.  Mais,  dans  un  premier  temps,  ouvrons 
le  dossier  et  faisons  connaissance  avec  ces  hommes. 

Contraints  à  l'aventure 

Puisque  le  nombre  en  est  réduit,  examinons  les  cas  et  prenons-les  dans 
Tordre  où  ils  ont  été  présentés  au  tribunal.  Nous  pouvons  ainsi  suivre  leurs 
péripéties,  du  moins  dans  la  version  qu'ils  ont  présentée  au  tribunal."^ 

Jacques  Gérard  comparaît  le  2  septembre  1592  devant  le  tribunal  établi 
dans  les  prisons  du  palais  archiépiscopal  de  Naples.  L'accusé  déclare  avoir 
17  ans,  être  fils  de  Pierre  et  de  Géminette  de  Cabarne,  et  marin  de  profession. 
Son  incarcération  a  commencé  en  mai  à  Cosenza.  Mais  comme  il  déclara  qu'il 
avait  renié  la  foi  chrétienne  en  Barbarie  et  qu'il  voulait  être  réconcilié  avec 
l'Eglise,  il  fut  envoyé  à  Naples.  L'inquisiteur  l'invita  à  raconter  comment  il 
avait  renié  la  foi  et  à  dire  tout  ce  qu'il  avait  sur  la  conscience,  pour  le  seul 
salut  de  son  âme.  Marin,  il  se  trouvait  deux  ans  auparavant  -  il  avait  alors  15 
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ans  -  sur  un  galion  appartenant  à  un  patron  provençal,  partant  de  Ligurie 
chargé  de  sel  et  revenant  en  Provence.  Au  large,  le  bateau  fut  pris  par  la  galiote 
d'un  certain  Mamet  et  tous  se  retrouvèrent  à  Bizerte  un  mois  plus  tard. 
Lui-même  fut  vendu  au  comité  de  la  galiote  nommé  Pirroloisi,  un  catalan 
renégat.  Celui-ci  le  harcelait  pour  qu'il  se  fit  turc.  Le  prisonnier  résista  aux 
mauvais  traitements  et  aux  pressions  pendant  un  mois.  Mais  comme  son 
maître  lui  promit  de  le  libérer  et  de  le  mettre  à  la  tête  de  sa  maison,  il  céda. 

Il  fut  alors  ''retagliato'\  c'est-à-dire  circoncis:  "Quand  je  fus  circoncis  je 
fus  lié  au  pied  du  mât  de  la  galiote,  car  je  ne  voulais  pas  être  circoncis.  Me 
voyant  circoncis,  je  levai  la  main,  huit  jour  après,  disant  les  paroles  habituelles 
à  ceux  qui  renient  la  foi  chrétienne  c'est-à-dire:  Lei  le  ella  lia,  Maumet  del 
Sole  lia.  Dès  lors  il  a  fréquenté  les  bains  "comme  il  est  usuel  chez  les  Turcs" 
car  les  Turcs  prétendent  qu'en  se  lavant  ils  effacent  leurs  péchés,  a  suivi  la 
loi  des  Turcs,  s'est  vêtu  en  turc,  a  mangé  de  la  viande  le  vendredi  et  le  samedi, 
est  allé  à  la  mosquée  cinq  ou  six  fois  avec  son  patron.  Il  ne  savait  s'il  faisait 
bien  ou  mal,  car  il  n'était  qu'un  enfant.  Mais  dès  lors  il  ne  songeait  qu'à 
s'enfuir. 

A  la  faveur  d'une  corvée  d'eau,  au  cap  des  Alici,  vers  Cotrone  en  Calabre, 
à  la  Saint  Jean-Baptiste  dernière,  soit  le  24  juin,  il  s'enfuit  et  se  cacha  dans 
un  bois,  puis  se  réfugia  dans  un  monastère.  Le  lendemain  le  capitaine  vint  le 
chercher,  le  conduisit  chez  lui  et  lui  fit  réciter  Pater  Noster,  Ave  Maria,  Credo 
et  Salve  Regina.  Puis  il  fut  emmené  à  Cosenza  pour  être  réconcilié,  où  il  resta 
dix  mois,  puis  fut  envoyé  à  Naples,  où  il  se  trouve  emprisonné  depuis  le  mois 
de  mai  précédent.  Il  fut  entendu  une  fois,  mais  les  juges  ayant  appris  qu'il 
était  circoncis,  il  ne  fut  plus  convoqué.  Pendant  ces  dix  mois  de  détention  il 
a  observé  la  loi  turque,  mais  seulement  extérieurement.  Sa  volonté  a  toujours 
été  d'être  chrétien.  Ainsi  il  récitait  secrètement  les  sept  psaumes,  qu'il  lisait 
dans  un  petit  office  qu'il  avait,  ainsi  que  Pater  Noster  et  Ave  Maria  et  faisait 
le  signe  de  la  croix.  Il  est  baptisé  et  il  se  souvient  qu'à  dix  ans  il  fut  confirmé 
par  l'évèque  de  Saint-Paul  en  Provence^  et,  avant  sa  prise  par  les  Turcs,  il  se 
confessait  une  fois  par  an  pendant  le  carême,  mais  il  ne  communiait  pas  car 
il  n'avait  pas  l'âge. 

Tel  est  le  récit  de  Jacques  Gérard,  qui  signa  sa  déposition  mais  dont  nous 
ignorons  par  ailleurs  le  sort,  à  l'issue  du  procès.  Gageons  que,  sans  trop  de 
difficultés,  il  fut  admis  à  abjurer. 

Jean  Fabre,  lui,  est  marseillais  et  n'est  resté  que  six  mois  aux  mains  des 
Turcs.  Voyant  qu'il  ne  pourrait  se  libérer  que  par  la  fuite,  il  déclara  qu'il 
voulait  se  faire  turc.  Moyennant  cette  promesse  il  fut  tiré  de  la  chaîne,  mais 
il  n'eut  jamais  cette  intention.  Ces  jours  passés,  arriva  en  Sardaigne  un  bateau 
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de  Sa  Sainteté  chargé  de  blé  et  venant  de  Sicile  qui  fut  pris  par  des  galères 
turques.  Sur  l'une  d'elles  se  trouvait  Jean  Fabre.  Or  les  Turcs  manquaient 
d'hommes  pour  conduire  le  navire  en  Barbarie.  Ils  proposèrent  donc  aux 
quatre  esclaves  français  qu'ils  avaient  pris  la  veille  de  mener  le  bateau  en 
Barbarie  moyennant  leur  liberté,  la  restitution  de  leurs  biens  et  le  versement 
d'une  bonne  somme  d'argent.  Les  Français  acceptèrent.  Toutefois  six  Turcs 
et  notre  Jean  Fabre  leur  furent  attribués  comme  compagnons  et  gardiens.  Tout 
en  naviguant,  "et  étant  presque  proches  de  la  Barbarie",  d'accord  avec  les 
Français,  ils  rebroussèrent  chemin  et  vinrent  vers  Civitavecchia  avec  le 
consentement  du  Marseillais.  Ainsi  ce  dernier  se  trouva  alors  enchaîné  avec 
les  Turcs  pour  avoir  seulement  renié  en  paroles  la  foi,  mais  jamais  en  fait; 
d'ailleurs  il  n'est  pas  circoncis.  Ordre  est  donné  de  le  transférer  à  Rome,  sur 
sa  demande,  pour  y  être  examiné. 

La  séance  reprend  le  mardi  4  mai  1593  dans  le  palais  du  Saint-Office,  à 
Rome.  Nous  apprenons  que  Jean  Fabre  est  fils  de  François  et  qu'il  a  26  ans 
environ.  Il  fait  alors  le  récit  de  sa  capture.  Parti  de  Marseille  sur  une  barquette 
avec  six  compagnons  pour  aller  charger  du  vin,  il  fut  fait  prisonnier  à  l'île 
d'Hyères,  lui  et  ses  compagnons,  par  le  raïs  Amet  Bais  qui  les  mena  en 
Barbarie.  Ses  compagnons  furent  vendus.  Mais  lui,  comme  il  connaissait  l'art 
de  la  navigation,  il  fut  gardé  par  Amet  Bais  "lequel  voulut  me  garder  pour 
son  usage".  Et  dès  lors  il  le  pressait  de  se  faire  turc,  lui  promettant  la  liberté 
et  autres  choses.  Devant  sa  résistance,  le  raïs  commença  à  le  menacer  de  le 
jeter  dans  une  tour,  à  lui  faire  divers  maux  et  déplaisirs.  Or  Jean  Fabre,  ayant 
femme  et  enfants,  désirait  trouver  le  moyen  de  s'en  retourner  en  Chrétienté. 
Pensant  que  s'il  ne  lui  faisait  cette  promesse  il  courait  le  risque  de  ne  jamais 
recouvrer  la  liberté  et  donc  de  ne  jamais  pouvoir  s'enfuir,  il  se  résolut  -  "bien 
contre  son  gré"  -  à  lui  promettre  de  vouloir  se  faire  turc.  Amet  Bais  le  fit 
aussitôt  libérer  de  ses  chaînes  et  lui  donne  une  épée  pour  combattre  en  cas  de 
besoin.  Et  ils  partirent  ensemble  de  Sardaigne  avec  quatre  galiotes. 

Doublant  le  cap  "Taurario",  ils  arrêtèrent  un  vaisseau  français.  Mais 
comme  il  avait  la  "patente"  du  Grand  Turc,  ils  le  laissèrent  aller,  se  contentant 
de  faire  prisonniers  quelques  Génois  qui  se  trouvaient  à  bord.  Plus  loin  ils 
rencontrèrent  un  esquif  avec  quatre  hommes  à  bord:  deux  se  sauvèrent  à  terre; 
les  deux  autres,  moins  lestes,  furent  faits  prisonniers.  L'un  d'eux  se  nommait 
Jean  Morin,  également  marseillais.  Parvenus  dans  un  port  de  Sardaigne 
nommé  S.  Agalgliano,  ils  trouvèrent  un  navire  chargé  de  blé  mais  abandonné 
par  les  matelots  qui  avaient  vu  les  galiotes.  Amet  Bais  et  les  Turcs  se  réjouirent 
de  cette  prise  qui  leur  assurerait  la  fortune  à  condition  de  ramener  l'embarca- 
tion en  Barbarie,  où  le  blé  se  vendait  cher.  "Mais  les  Turcs  ne  sont  pas  habiles 
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à  conduire  les  bateaux."  Ils  demandèrent  donc  à  Jean  Fabre  s'il  se  sentait 
capable  de  conduire  la  cargaison  en  Barbarie.  Celui-ci,  saisissant  l'occasion 
espérée,  l'attesta,  avançant  sa  compétence  à  la  boussole  comme  aux  cartes 
maritimes.  Amet  Bais  lui  confia  alors  le  bateau  chargé  de  blé  et  lui  promit  la 
liberté  s'il  le  conduisait  à  bon  port. 

Aussitôt  installé  au  timon  et  le  large  gagné,  le  marin  marseillais  dit  aux 
quatre  autres  chrétiens,  que  le  raïs  lui  avait  donnés  pour  le  voyage,  qu'ils 
tenaient  l'occasion  de  s'en  retourner  tous  ensemble  en  Chrétienté.  S'ils 
avaient  besoin  d'armes,  il  pourrait  leur  en  fournir  puisqu'il  avait  la  clef  de  la 
réserve.  Ainsi  fut-il  décidé.  Se  trouvaient  à  bord  cinq  chrétiens  et  six  soldats 
turcs.  Pour  pouvoir  s'en  venir  en  Chrétienté  sans  éveiller  les  soupçons,  il  alla 
en  haute  mer,  voulant  aborder  à  Civitavecchia.  Au  bout  de  six  jours  les  turcs 
commencèrent  à  avoir  des  soupçons,  disant  qu'ils  ne  croyaient  pas  qu'il  fallût 
autant  de  temps  pour  gagner  les  côtes  de  Barbarie.  Mais  il  leur  répondit  que 
le  vent  était  faible.  Surtout  il  leur  indiqua  que  se  trouvait  à  bord  un  grand  et 
fameux  vin,  qu'il  leur  donna  à  boire.  Aussi  les  soldats  se  tinrent-ils  joyeux,  à 
moitié  saouls.  Ils  arrivèrent  ainsi  en  vue  de  Civitavecchia.  Ce  que  voyant,  les 
Turcs  doutèrent  de  lui,  affirmant  que  ce  n'était  pas  la  Barbarie  mais  terre  des 
chrétiens.  Fabre  leur  répondit  qu'il  avait  été  trompé  par  la  boussole.  Comme 
ils  n'y  entendaient  rien,  ils  le  supplièrent  de  les  conduire  en  France  ou  de  les 
laisser  sur  quelque  île.  Le  Marseillais  leur  répondit  qu'il  valait  mieux  pour 
eux  d'être  conduits  à  Civitavecchia,  qui  était  terre  du  pape,  car  le  pape  était 
prince  saint  et  bénigne  et  que,  lui  amenant  un  bateau  chargé  de  blé,  ils  ne 
couraient  aucun  danger,  bien  mieux  ils  recevraient  50  ecus  chacun  et  une 
"patente"  de  liberté.  Ainsi  ils  s'apaisèrent  et  tous  entrèrent  au  port,  oij  les 
Turcs  furent  faits  prisonniers,  Jean  Fabre  compris. 

Interrogé  par  l'inquisiteur,  Fabre  répond  que  durant  son  séjour  avec  Amet 
Bais  il  n'a  jamais  fait  aucun  acte  de  turc,  même  pas  en  pensée.  Au  contraire, 
il  s'est  toujours  recommandé  à  Dieu  pour  qu'il  l'aidât  à  se  soustraire  de  leurs 
mains.  Il  n'a  jamais  cru  ni  voulu  croire  en  leur  secte. 

Le  6  mai,  Jean  Fabre  était  absous  et  réintégrait  la  Sainte  Eglise  moyennant 
une  pénitence  bien  légère:  réciter  trois  chapelets,  se  confesser  puis  visiter  les 
sept  églises  de  Rome,  et  séance  tenante,  il  était  libéré. 

Léon  de  Olivier,  marseillais,  environ  25  ans,  comparaissait  le  23  juillet 
1593  devant  l'inquisiteur  dans  le  palais  du  Saint-Office  à  Rome.  Nous 
pouvons  résumer  ainsi  les  informations  qu'il  a  livrées  au  cours  de  son  long 
interrogatoire.  Il  avait  quitté  sa  ville  natale  douze  ans  auparavant  -  il  avait 
donc  alors  13  ans  -  sur  un  gros  bateau  nommé  Sainte  Anne  dont  le  patron 
était  Nicolas  Chiche,  de  Marseille,  pour  livrer  des  draps  et  autres  marchan- 
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dises  à  Alger.  Mais,  parvenus  à  une  trentaine  de  miles  de  la  Barbarie,  ils 
rencontrèrent  la  galère  d'un  certain  raïs  nommé  Cinq  Dents.  Celui-ci  arrai- 
sonna le  bateau  et  s'empara  des  balles  de  draps  de  soie  et  de  Léon,  "parce  que 
j'étais  jeune  garçon  {giovanottoy\  mais  il  laissa  les  autre  hommes.  Cinq  Dents 
le  consuisit  à  Bizerte  où  il  le  vendit  à  un  janissaire  nommé  Amurat.  Dès  qu'il 
l'eut  acheté  ce  dernier  commença  à  lui  dire  qu'il  devait  se  faire  turc.  Et  comme 
il  ne  voulait  pas,  il  lui  donnait  la  bastonnade  quotidienne.  Un  jour,  après  un 
mois  de  ce  traitement  et  pour  éviter  les  coups  de  bâton,  il  lui  dit  qu'il  voulait 
se  faire  turc.  Aussitôt  trois  janissaires  vinrent  le  circoncire;  dès  lors  il  n'eut 
plus  de  bastonnade.  Et  quand  il  se  fit  turc  il  "leva  le  doigt  et  dit  telles  paroles 
qui  se  disent  habituellement,  à  savoir,  Ley  lalaMahumet  resula,  qui  signifient 
qu'ils  ont  gagné  une  âme".  Il  reçut  alors  le  nom  de  Mami  et  s'habilla  à  la 
turque.^ 

Toutefois  il  est  toujours  resté  bon  chrétien:  il  évitait  de  manger  de  la  viande 
les  vendredis  et  samedis  et  il  n'a  jamais  voulu  apprendre  leur  loi  ni  leur 
"messe".  Quand  il  sortait,  il  disait  le  Pater  Noster  et  l'Ave  Maria.  Il  fut  aussitôt 
invité  par  le  tribunal  à  reciter  ces  prières.  Ce  qu'il  fit,  avec  toutefois  des 
omissions  et  des  erreurs.  Au  juge  qui  le  lui  fit  remarquer  il  se  contenta  de 
répondre:  "Mon  père  me  les  a  enseignées  de  cette  manière".  De  plus  il  se 
révèle  incapable  de  dire  d'autres  prières,  déclarant:  "Le  credo  et  le  Salve 
Regina,  je  ne  les  sais  pas".  Pendant  tout  le  temps  qu'il  est  resté  en  "Turquie" 
il  n'est  jamais  allé  a  la  mosquée.  Il  est  bien  passé  devant,  mais  il  n'y  est  jamais 
entré.  Son  patron,  qui  était  soldat,  avait  l'habitude  d'aller  à  la  mosquée  une 
fois  la  semaine,  le  jeudi,  mais,  lui,  restait  à  la  maison.  Quand  arrivait  Noël,  il 
allait  à  Tunis  à  l'église  des  chrétiens.  Un  fois  même  le  Bey  de  Tunis  voulut 
le  faire  brûler  parce  qu'il  avait  entendu  dire  qu'il  était  allé  dans  l'église  des 
chrétiens,  mais  des  janissaires  de  ses  amis  lui  dirent  que  c'était  pour  se 
promener  et  pour  aller  à  la  taverne  avec  des  chrétiens,  vu  qu'il  était  de  nation 
française. 

Après  neuf  ans  passés  au  service  du  même  patron,  comme  ce  dernier  avait 
préparé  le  papier  de  sa  libération,  à  sa  mort,  il  se  trouva  libre.  Il  devint  alors 
soldat  à  Tunis  sous  les  ordres  du  Bey  ou  roi  de  cette  cité,  et  cela  pour  trois 
ans.  Il  resta  célibataire  et,  durant  sa  vie  militaire,  il  vivait  avec  cinq  autres 
soldats  de  nation  turque.  Mais  chacun  mangeait  sa  propre  nourriture,  car  le 
roi  donnait  à  chacun  sa  paye  de  quatre  ecus  par  mois.  Il  se  trouva  un  jour  à 
bord  d'un  frégate  appartenant  à  Ade  raïs  venant  faire  la  course.  Ils  étaient  en 
tout  25  hommes  "di  bona  voglia"  (volontaires)  et  devaient  avoir  part  au  butin. 
La  frégate  devait  recevoir  six  parts,  dont  une  pour  le  raïs.  Parvenus  près  de 
ces  plages,  ils  furent  découverts  par  vingt-deux  galères  qui  les  prirent  en 
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chasse.  Ne  pouvant  se  sauver  par  mer,  "vu  qu'ils  étaient  plutôt  esclaves  de 
terre  que  des  galères,"  ils  allèrent  avec  la  frégate  à  terre  et  là  ils  furent  pris 
par  les  gens  du  seigneur  Don  Virginio  Orsino.  Celui-ci  fit  conduire  à  Rome 
Léon  de  Olivier  ainsi  que  neuf  autres  de  ses  compagnons  qui  se  trouvaient 
sur  la  frégate.  Voilà  comment  il  se  trouve  dans  ce  palais  du  Saint-Office. 

Au  terme  de  ce  premier  interrogatoire,  le  tribunal  ne  fut  pas  convaincu. 
Comme  il  est  précisé  dans  le  procès-verbal,  "il  n'est  pas  vraisemblable  que 
son  patron  Amurat,  qui  le  fit  circoncire,  lui  ait  permis  de  vivre  à  la  façon  des 
chrétiens,  car  les  Turcs  n'ont  pas  coutume  de  le  permettre  aux  circoncis". 
C'est  pourquoi  le  juge  le  laissa  méditer  quarante  jours  en  prison  avant  de  le 
convoquer  à  un  nouvel  interrogatoire,  le  1er  septembre  1593,  au  cours  duquel 
il  maintint  ses  premières  dépositions.  Nouvelle  séance  le  25  septembre.  Il  est 
clair  que  le  tribunal  le  soupçonne  de  s'être  vraiment  converti  à  l'islam  et  d'être 
venu  en  course  contre  les  chrétiens.  L'accusé  proteste:  s'il  est  venu  vers 
l'Italie,  ce  n'est  pas  pour  la  course  et  s'il  est  resté  tant  d'années  chez  les  Turcs 
c'est  parce  qu'il  n'a  pas  eu  l'occasion  de  revenir  avant.  Mais  son  intention 
était  de  retourner  à  la  foi  chrétienne.  Venu  une  fois  en  Corse,  il  essaya  de  fuir 
mais  ses  compagnons  turcs  le  firent  remonter  sur  la  frégate. 

L'accusé  reste  suspect  aux  yeux  du  tribunal  qui  l'invite  à  dire  la  vérité  avant 
de  lui  appHquer  la  question.  Il  s'inquiète:  "Je  n'ai  rien  pour  vivre,  je  suis 
pauvre. . .  Ayez  pitié  de  moi.  Si  vous  m'estropiez,  je  ne  serai  plus  bon  à  rien". 
Il  tient  à  préciser  que  lorsqu'ils  abordèrent,  il  alla  spontanément  au  devant 
des  cavaliers  qui  les  cherchaient,  leur  disant  qu'il  était  français  et  qu'il  voulait 
rester  bon  chrétien.  Ils  lui  demandèrent  où  étaient  les  Turcs  et  lui  dirent  de 
les  appeler.  Ils  les  appela  et  ils  arrivèrent  six,  avec  lesquels  il  fut  amené, 
accompagné  du  châtelain,  sur  cette  terre  du  seigneur  Don  Virginio  Orsino. 
Ces  précisions  n'eurent  pas  plus  d'effet  sur  le  juge  que  les  précédentes 
déclarations.  Pendant  qu'on  lui  enlève  ses  vêtements,  Léon  de  Olivier  gémit: 
"Je  suis  pauvre.  De  grâce  ne  m'estropiez  pas".  Pressé  encore  de  dire  quel 
genre  de  vie  et  quelle  croyance  il  avait  chez  les  Turcs,  il  répète  qu'il  a  toujours 
cru  en  Dieux,  en  la  benoite  Vierge  Marie  qui  doit  l'aider,  qu'il  n'a  jamais 
pensé  que  les  Turcs  puissent  se  sauver,  eux  qui  ne  croient  ni  à  la  madone  ni 
aux  saints. 

Il  est  alors  "élevé",  c'est-à-dire  sans  doute  soumis  à  l'estrapade.  Sous  la 
torture,  il  résiste.  Il  laisse  échapper  des  plaintes  tout  en  maintenant  ses 
déclarations:  "O  Dieu,  je  vous  demande  pardon. . .  miséricorde. . .  On  me  casse 
les  bras. . .  O  Jésus  bénit,  que  l'on  me  croie  ici;  je  vous  demande  pardon,  ayez 
pitié  de  moi. . .  Je  vous  ai  dit  ma  façon  de  vivre  chez  les  Turcs,  voilà  la  vérité. 
Ayez  miséricorde  de  moi".  Puis  il  se  tait.  Puis:  "Dieu  du  paradis,  ayez  pitié". 
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Puis  il  se  lamente  disant:  "Dieu,  ô  Dieu!".  Ensuite,  il  se  tait.  Pressé  de  dire 
s'il  n'a  pas  abandonné  le  christianisme  et  adhéré  à  la  secte  mahométane,  il 
répond:  "J'ai  toujours  cru  en  Dieu  et  en  la  Vierge  Marie  et  Dieu  le  sait.  Je 
vous  demande  miséricorde  de  moi  qui  suis  mort".  Aux  autres  questions,  il  se 
contente  de  répéter  qu'il  ne  sait  pas,  qu'il  a  dit  la  vérité.  Ordre  est  finalement 
donné  de  le  descendre,  le  détacher,  le  revêtir  et  le  reconduire  en  sa  prison.  La 
séance  de  torture  a  duré  un  quart  d'heure.  La  suite  et  l'issue  nous  sont 
inconnues. 

Vital  Redon,  autre  Marseillais,  fils  de  François,  menuisier,  37  ans  environ. 
Huit  ans  avant  sa  comparution,  il  était  parti  de  Marseille  pour  s'installer  à 
Malte,  où  il  avait  une  femme  et  un  fils  qui,  au  moment  de  l'interrogatoire, 
devait  avoir  onze  ans.  Il  se  mit  d'accord  avec  un  autre  Provençal,  Pierre  de 
Nille,  qui  possédait  un  bateau  et  allèrent  charger  du  blé  à  Agrigente  pour  le 
porter  à  Malte.  Sur  le  chemin  du  retour,  le  bateau  fut  pris  par  trois  galiotes 
turques  et,  quant  à  lui,  il  fut  conduit  à  Constantinople,  où  il  fut  présenté  à 
Abraïm  Bascia,  gendre  du  grand  Turc.  Entravé,  avec  d'autres  esclaves,  il 
devait  transporter  du  bois.  Et  il  resta  ainsi  esclave  huit  ans,  durant  lesquels  il 
tenta  sept  fois  de  s'enfuir:  trois  fois  par  terre  et  quatre  par  mer.  La  quatrième 
fois  ils  lui  coupèrent  l'oreille  et  pendant  un  an  il  resta  au  collet  avec  les 
menottes;  et  chaque  évasion  lui  valut  des  bastonnades.  C'est  ainsi  qu'il  renia, 
pour  avoir  plus  de  facilité  à  fuir,  comme  le  montra  sa  dernière  tentative. 

Chez  le  même  patron,  se  trouvait  aussi  un  renégat  hongrois,  Jean  de 
Maggiara,  avec  lequel  il  prépara  son  évasion:  ce  dernier  par  terre  et  lui  par 
mer.  Voyant  qu'il  voulait  monter  à  bord,  les  marins  turcs  lui  demandèrent  s'il 
appartenait  à  quelque  patron.  Il  répondit  qu'il  était  turc  mais  qu'il  voulait 
partir  à  cause  de  dettes  et  qu'il  avait  peur  de  la  justice.  Alors  ils  le  cachèrent 
sous  sept  couvertures.  Embarqué,  avec  deux  galiotes  qui  allaient  à  Alger,  il 
s'arrêta  au  cap  de  Marso  habité  par  les  Grecs,  où  arriva  un  bateau  de  Candie 
(Crète)  chargé  de  vin  qui  le  conduisit  à  Corfou.  De  là,  sur  une  barque,  il  parvint 
à  Otrante.  Puis,  allant  de  terre  en  terre,  il  longea  la  côte  espérant  arriver  à 
Rome.  Il  aborda  ainsi  à  S.  Mauro  où,  demandant  l'aumône,  il  fut  pris  par  les 
gens  du  comte  qui  l'emprisonnèrent  sous  prétexte  qu'il  était  un  espion  des 
Turcs  alors  qu'il  demandait,  lui,  qu'on  le  conduisit  devant  le  comte,  car  il 
voulait  lui  dire  la  vérité.  Mais  ils  ne  consentirent  jamais  à  l'y  conduire.  Ainsi 
il  se  retrouva  dans  cette  ville  de  Santa  Severina,  et  dans  ce  palais  archiépisco- 
pal, où  se  tient  son  procès  ce  11  décembre  1593. 

Il  a  renié  la  foi  chrétienne  de  bouche  seulement  et  non  de  coeur,  bien 
entendu,  et  seulement  à  cause  des  bastonnades  qu'on  lui  donnait  ainsi  que 
pour  avoir  une  plus  grande  commodité  de  fuir.  Il  en  parla  avec  un  frère  de 
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Tordre  de  Saint  François,  Horace  Piacentino,  lequel  lui  dit  qu'il  ne  saurait  lui 
conseiller  ni  oui  ni  non;  que,  s'il  le  faisait  pour  fuir,  il  aille  vers  le  pape,  car 
il  l'absoudrait;  mais  que,  s'il  le  faisait  pour  rester  en  Turquie,  il  serait  damné 
en  enfer.  Et  il  lui  répondit  qu'il  le  faisait  de  bouche  non  de  coeur  et  pour 
s'enfuir.  Il  fut  alors  circoncis  le  7  mai  1593,  et  parvint  à  fuir  le  29  juin.  Le 
récit  parut  suffisamment  convaincant  au  tribunal  pour  qu'il  soit  relâché 
aussitôt,  sans  aucune  pénitence.  Non  seulement  Vital  Redon  n'était  pas  un 
espion  mais  il  apparut  comme  une  pure  et  malheureuse  victime  des 
Barbaresques. 

Augustin  Borré,  également  marseillais,  20  ans,  est  interrogé  dans  le  palais 
episcopal  de  Mileto  en  Calabre,  le  19  janvier  1595.  Pris  par  les  Turcs  cinq 
ans  auparavant,  il  fut  forcé  de  renier  la  foi  chrétienne  et  circoncis  à  la  mode 
des  Turcs  quelques  jours  après  sa  capture.  Il  renia  à  cause  des  mauvais 
traitements  qu'il  subissait  et  des  bastonnades  qu'il  recevait;  et  quand  il  fut 
circoncis,  ils  étaient  quatre  à  lui  tenir  les  mains  et  les  pieds  pour  le  circoncire 
de  force.  Il  vécut  ensuite  cinq  ou  six  ans  en  terre  turque  mais  il  n'a  jamais  cru 
que  la  secte  des  Turcs  soit  bonne  ni  propre  à  faire  le  salut  des  gens.  Il  n'a 
jamais  abandonné  la  foi  du  Christ.  Au  contraire  il  a  toujours  eu  la  volonté  d'y 
retourner.  Le  soir  il  disait  secrètement  le  Pater  Noster,  l'Ave  Maria  et  le  Credo 
et  il  faisait  le  signe  de  la  croix.  Une  fois  un  religieux  lui  donna  un  chapelet 
qu'il  garda  toujours  avec  lui  pendant  environ  six  mois.  Il  s'est  finalement 
enfui  de  chez  les  Turcs  pour  revenir  à  la  foi  chrétienne  afin  de  sauver  son  âme 
"parce  que  comment  celui  qui  n'a  pas  la  foi  du  Christ  veut-il  sauver  son  âme!" 

Ce  récit,  malgré  quelques  points  douteux,  a  convaincu  l'évêque  de  Mileto 
qui  fait  abjurer  l'islam  à  Augustin  Borré,  l'absout  et  le  réintègre  dans  le  giron 
de  notre  sainte  mère  l'Eglise  sans  délai  ni  pénitence. 

Restent  les  trois  derniers,  retrouvés  dans  un  registre  tenus  par  un  notaire 
de  Marseille,  greffier  de  l'officialité  de  ce  diocèse,  Renaud  Cappus,  Pierre 
Fanti  et  Honoré  Dalhot  se  sont  présentés  spontanément  devant  le  tribunal. 
On  peut  se  demander  d'ailleurs  si,  de  retour  dans  leur  cité  d'origine,  ils 
pouvaient  faire  autrement.  Nous  sommes  moins  bien  renseignés  sur  eux  car, 
à  la  différence  des  renégats  retrouvés  sur  les  côtes  italiennes,  les  documents 
marseillais  sont  plus  brefs.  Nous  savons  cependant  que  tous  trois  furent  pris 
en  mer  par  les  Turcs  sur  un  bateau  marseillais  alors  qu'ils  avaient  14,  12  et 
13  ans  et  conduits  à  Alger  oii,  de  force,  ils  furent  contraints  de  renier  la  foi  et 
ils  furent  circoncis.  Toutefois,  comme  les  précédents  et  selon  leurs  dires,  le 
reniement  ne  fut  que  de  bouche  et  non  de  coeur.  Renaud  Cappus,  examiné  le 
10  juillet  1591  et  alors  âgé  de  18  ans,  ainsi  que  Pierre  Fanti,  comparaissant 
deux  jours  plus  tard  et  âgé  de  26,  durent  leur  libération  à  la  prise  des  trirèmes 
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turques  sur  lesquelles  ils  étaient  par  des  Génois  qui  les  tinrent  prisonniers 
plusieurs  années.  Mais  quelques  jours  auparavant  les  galères  génoises  vinrent 
mouiller  dans  le  port  de  Marseille  et,  sur  place,  leurs  parents  obtinrent  leur 
libération,  sans  doute  moyennant  finance,  ce  qui  n'est  pas  précisé.  Le  dernier. 
Honoré  Dalhot,  examiné  le  8  septembre  1591  et  âgé  de  14  ans,  avait  été  pris 
par  les  "chiens  Turcs  infidèles"  dix-huit  mois  plus  tôt  seulement,  sur  un  navire 
marseillais  qui  naviguait  vers  l'Espagne.  Le  mois  précédant  sa  comparution, 
ayant  quitté  Alger  sur  une  trirème  turque  pour  la  Corse,  sous  la  conduite  de 
son  patron  Morat  raïs,  il  parvint,  à  s'enfuir  secrètement  et  se  cacha  un  jour  et 
une  nuit  dans  les  bois  de  l'île  jusqu'à  ce  que  les  Turcs  aient  pris  le  large.  Il 
réussit  ensuite  à  gagner  une  trirème  du  grand  duc  de  Toscane,  de  laquelle, 
début  septembre,  il  débarqua  à  Marseille.  Tous  trois  furent  réconciliés  sans 
difficulté;  les  deux  premiers  se  virent  imposer  comme  pénitence  de  commu- 
nier à  la  fête  de  l'Assomption,  soit  le  15  août  suivant,  le  dernier  ne  reçut 
aucune  pénitence^. 

Une  religion  concrète 

Ces  huit  témoignages,  on  le  voit,  présentent  à  la  fois  suffisamment  de 
similitudes  pour  offrir  une  sorte  de  schéma  type  du  renégat  et  suffisamment 
de  différences  pour  permettre  de  saisir  le  destin  personnel  de  chacun.  Par  les 
détails  de  leur  "récit  de  vie"  raconté  au  tribunal,  ils  nous  permettent  de  nous 
faire  une  idée  des  circonstances  du  passage  à  l'islam  et  de  la  condition  de  vie 
des  renégats,  compte  tenu  toutefois  du  stéréotype  qui  les  présente  toujours 
comme  des  victimes  de  la  barbarie  "turque,"  restées  fidèles  à  la  religion 
chrétienne  malgré  souffrances  et  tourments.  Ces  témoignages  nous  fournis- 
sent aussi  des  indications  sur  les  raisons  qui  poussent  les  corsaires  musulmans 
à  s'emparer  de  certains  jeunes  chrétiens  et  à  les  convertir.  Ils  nous  informent 
aussi  sur  quantité  de  questions  matérielles  ou  concrètes:  types  de  bateaux, 
marchandises  et  sites  du  commerce  méditerranéen.  Nous  y  voyons  la  place 
particulière  que  tient  la  France  dans  ces  relations  avec  la  Porte,  grâce  aux 
"patentes,"  c'est-à-dire  les  capitulations. 

Quoique  différents  dans  le  détail,  ces  récits  présentent  suffisamment  de 
points  communs  pour  permettre  de  dresser  une  sorte  de  portrait  robot  du 
renégat  marseillais.  Tout  d'abord,  c'est  un  marin.  Un  seul  des  huit.  Vital 
Redon,  ne  l'est  peut-être  pas,  encore  que  l'on  comprenne  mal,  dans  ce  cas, 
comment  il  se  trouvait  à  bord  d'un  navire  faisant  le  commerce  du  blé.  Que 
ces  hommes  soient  des  "mariniers"  n'a  pas  de  quoi  surprendre  puisqu'ils 
habitent  Marseille.  Leur  âge  est  une  autre  donnée  remarquable.  Lors  de  leur 
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interrogatoire,  la  moyenne  d'âge  est  de  23  ans,  moins  élevée  que  celle  des  29 
autres  Marseillais  retrouvés  par  L.  et  B.  Bennassar  qui  est  de  27  ans.  Mais 
plus  intéressant  est  leur  âge  lors  de  leur  capture:  le  plus  jeune  avait  alors  12 
ans  et  le  plus  âgé  29,  la  moyenne  étant  de  17.  Pour  22  des  29  Marseillais 
retrouvés  par  L.  et  B.  Bennassar,  nous  connaissons  l'âge  à  leur  capture:  le 
plus  jeune  avait  8  ans  et  le  plus  vieux  25,  la  moyenne  se  situant  à  16  ans  et 
demi.  Malgré  la  faiblesse  de  l'échantillon  marseillais  qui  se  réduit  à  huit 
personnes,  la  convergence  est  frappante.  Il  s'agit  donc  bien  toujours  déjeunes 
gens  et  même  assez  souvent  d'enfants,  pourtant  déjà  entrés  dans  la  vie 
professionnelle,  ce  qui  n'avait  alors  rien  d'exceptionnel.  Voilà  qui  atteste  le 
goût  des  Barbaresques  pour  les  jeunes  mâles.  D'ailleurs  une  remarque  de 
Léon  de  Olivier  le  confirme:  lorsqu'il  fut  pris,  il  avait  13  ans;  Cinq  Dents 
s'empara  de  lui  "parce  qu'il  était  giovanotto''  et  délaissa  les  autres  chrétiens 
du  bateau. 

Le  récit  des  aventures  vécues  par  ces  renégats  présente  également  des 
similitudes  remarquables.  La  capture  se  fait  toujours  en  mer,  au  cours  d'un 
trajet  à  but  commercial.  Conservé  par  le  capitaine  du  bateau  barbaresque  ou 
vendu  à  un  nouveau  patron,  le  jeune  homme  saisi  se  retrouve  dans  un  grand 
port  de  la  Méditerranée:  Bizerte,  Constantinople,  ou  quelque  part  en  "Barba- 
rie", mais  surtout  à  Alger.  Là,  les  mauvais  traitements  commencent,  notam- 
ment la  bastonnade,  pour  l'obliger  à  se  faire  "turc".  La  resistance  à  l'apostasie 
est  plus  ou  moins  longue,  mais  toujours  réelle  ou,  en  tout  cas,  affirmée. 
Finalement,  le  malheureux  cède  pour  deux  raisons  principales  avouées:  faire 
cesser  les  coups  et  obtenir  la  liberté,  propice  à  l'évasion.  La  cérémonie  a  lieu: 
le  converti  prononce  les  paroles  prévues  en  levant  le  doigt  vers  le  ciel:  "La 
ilaha  illa  Allah  Mohammed  rezul  Allah"  et  dès  lors  il  reçoit  un  nom  musulman 
et  s'habille  à  la  turque.^  Mais  ce  n'est  là  qu'apparence.  Dans  son  coeur,  il  est 
resté  chrétien.  Il  va  le  moins  possible  à  la  mosquée,  ou  même  jamais;  évite 
de  manger  de  la  viande  les  vendredis  et  samedis;  récite  en  secret  les  prières 
du  Pater  Noster  et  de  l'Ave  Maria.  Bref,  à  aucun  moment  il  n'a  cru  pouvoir 
faire  son  salut  dans  l'islam  et,  rêvant  de  revenir  en  Chrétienté,  il  guette  la 
première  possibilité  d'évasion.  Comme  c'est  un  marin  et  qu'il  vit  dans  un 
port,  c'est  par  la  voie  maritime  qu'il  étudie  sa  fuite.  Finalement,  grâce  à  la 
ruse  et  à  la  chance,  il  parvient  en  terre  chrétienne  quelque  part  sur  les  côtes 
de  l'Italie  du  Sud  ou  sur  quelque  île,  à  moins  qu'il  ne  soit  fait  prisonnier  par 
une  flotte  chrétienne,  comme  le  furent  deux  d'entre  eux  par  les  Génois.  Dès 
qu'il  rencontre  les  représentants  de  l'autorité  locale,  il  leur  déclare  vouloir 
réintégrer  la  communauté  chrétienne.  Emprisonné,  il  est  conduit  au  tribunal 
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ecclésiastique  qui  examine  son  cas.  Tel  est  le  schéma  général  de  l'aventure 
de  nos  renégats. 

Ces  conclusions  rejoignent  celles  de  L.  Rostagno  ou  de  L.  et  B.  Bennassar. 
Il  est  donc  inutile  d'insister  ici,  ce  simple  rappel  aura  suffi.  Retenons  seule- 
ment un  aspect  particulier:  l'idée  que  les  renégats,  connaissant  à  la  fois 
christianisme  et  islam  pour  les  avoir  pratiqués  l'un  et  l'autre,  se  faisaient  de 
la  religion  en  général  et  du  christianisme  en  particulier.  Je  ne  prétendrais 
certes  pas  que  cet  aspect  n'a  pas  déjà  été  étudié  ailleurs.  De  nombreux  auteurs 
l'ont  abordé,  dans  une  perspective  particulière,  d'ailleurs  Uée  aux  sources 
utilisées,  pincipalement  littéraires.  Pour  leur  part  et  dans  le  champ  historique, 
L.  Rostagno  comme  L.  et  B.  Bennassar  n'ont  également  pas  manqué  de  le 
faire.^  Ces  auteurs  ont  bien  fait  ressortir  l'image  de  l'islam  que  se  faisaient 
les  renégats  -  ce  qui  d'ailleurs  laisse  entière  la  question  de  l'éventuelle 
déformation  volontaire  ou  inconsciente  de  la  part  de  ces  transfuges.  Toutefois 
il  me  semble  qu'un  autre  regard  interrogateur  peut  se  poser  sur  ces  témoi- 
gnages pour  y  rechercher  dans  un  premier  temps  le  type  de  christianisme  que 
reflètent  tant  les  clercs  que  les  renégats  et,  dans  un  second  temps,  les 
oppositions  certes,  mais  aussi  les  convergences,  entre  christianisme  et  islam 
qui  transparaissent  au  travers  de  ces  expériences.^^ 

Le  caractère  le  plus  frappant  qui  ressort  à  la  lecture  de  ces  interrogatoires 
est  que,  pour  tous,  aussi  bien  les  clercs  qui  interrogent  que  les  laïcs  examinés, 
la  religion  est  profondément  incarnée  et  se  manifeste  concrètement  dans  la 
vie  quotidienne.  Bien  représentatifs  de  leurs  contemporains  sur  ce  point,  ils 
participent  de  cette  vision  globale  selon  laquelle  la  croyance  "informe"  tout 
l'être  et  son  expérience  vécue.  La  religion  est  partie  intégrante  d'une  civili- 
sation, d'une  culture.  A  cet  égard  le  vocabulaire  est  significatif.  Dans  la 
bouche  des  renégats,  comme  sous  la  plume  des  clercs,  "turc",  "mahométan" 
et  "barbaresque"  sont  synonymes.  Et,  pour  eux,  "chrétienté"  est  un  concept 
géographique  tout  autant  que  religieux.  Cette  vision  schématique  ne  fait  place 
à  aucune  nuance,  aucune  exception,  aucune  minorité.  Pourtant,  on  le  sait,  la 
réalité  était  loin  de  correspondre  à  une  partition  en  deux  blocs  aussi  massifs 
et  la  frontière  était  bien  plus  floue  et  fluide  qu'il  n'y  paraît.  Qu'importe!  Telle 
est  la  conception  du  temps.  Par  le  mode  de  vie  apparent,  dès  lors,  il  est  possible 
et  même  aisé  à  un  familier,  voire  à  un  passant,  d'induire  l'appartenance 
religieuse  d'un  individu.  C'est  dans  ces  éléments  les  plus  concrets,  les  plus 
matériels  presque,  que  se  marque  la  différence  et  même  l'opposition  entre  les 
deux  religions.  On  mange,  on  s'habille,  on  vit  "à  la  turque"  ou  en  chrétien. 
Les  deux  voies  sont  exclusives;  impossible,  à  les  entendre,  d'établir  je  ne  sais 
quel  compromis  commode  entre  Jésus  et  Mahomet.  La  plupart  de  leurs 
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contemporains  ne  se  posent  guère  la  question  mais  les  renégats,  eux,  ont  dû 
choisir,  et  au  moins  deux  fois. 

D'après  leurs  déclarations,  devenir  musulman  c'est  être  circoncis,  pronon- 
cer la  phrase  de  profession  de  foi  mahométane,  changer  de  nom;  et  pratiquer 
l'islam  c'est  s'habiller  à  la  turque,  manger  de  la  viande  le  vendredi,  aller  aux 
bains  et  parfois  à  la  mosquée.  Nous  ne  savons  pas  si  les  clercs  partageaient 
une  telle  vision.  Je  doute  qu'elle  ait  été  aussi  "matérielle",  au  risque  d'ailleurs 
d'un  contre-sens,  établi  dans  l'affectation  indue  de  données  chrétiennes  à 
l'islam.  Nous  pouvons  le  supposer,  vu  les  divergences  que  nous  constatons 
entre  la  vision  du  christianisme  que  présentent  les  renégats  et  celle  des  clercs. 

Ecoutons  les  renégats  lorsque,  invités  par  le  tribunal  à  raconter  comment 
ils  ont  été  pris  par  les  Barbaresques  et  comment  ils  ont  vécu  chez  eux,  ils 
parlent  sinon  sans  contrôle  du  moins  sans  contrainte.  L'expérience  que  j'ai 
des  procès  inquisitoriaux  m'incite  à  penser  que,  sur  le  plan  méthodologique, 
il  convient,  de  distinguer  soigneusement  les  informations  livrées  par  un 
prévenu  qui  parle  de  son  propre  mouvement  -  sponta  sua  -  de  celles  qui 
viennent  en  réponse  à  une  question  précise  du  juge.  Non  seulement  la  fiabilité 
du  contenu  mais  aussi  la  signification  même  de  l'expression  en  dépendent. 
Au  moment  qui  nous  intéresse  et  qui  se  situe  généralement  au  début  de 
l'interrogatoire  -  la  précision  est  d'importance  car  le  renégat  n'a  encore  subi 
aucune  pression  et  peut  légitimement  croire  que  la  tribunal  est  bien  disposé 
à  son  égard  -  se  place  son  récit  de  vie.  Dans  cette  partie  du  procès  il  parle 
spontanément  de  la  manière  dont,  malgré  son  reniement  et  un  environnement 
particulièrement  peu  favorable,  il  est  resté  chrétien  de  coeur.  Tout  pousse 
donc  le  renégat  à  montrer  l'intériorisation  de  sa  religion.  Or  qu'offre-t-il  à 
l'inquisiteur  qui  l'interroge?  Un  religion  tout  extérieure.  D'après  ces  témoi- 
gnages, être  chrétien  c'est,  implicitement  et  par  opposition  à  l'islam,  s'habil- 
ler à  l'occidentale,  porter  son  nom  de  baptême,  faire  maigre  le  vendredi, 
réciter  le  Pater  et  l'Ave  Maria.  Pas  un  mot  sur  les  croyances,  sur  la  foi,  sur 
les  vertus,  ni  même  sur  les  sacrements.  Ainsi,  malgré  les  oppositions  évi- 
dentes entre  christianisme  et  islam,  pour  ces  chrétiens  de  base  que  sont  nos 
renégats,  la  religion  est  seulement  un  ensemble  de  paroles,  de  gestes,  de 
comportements,  de  ce  côté  de  la  Méditerranée  aussi  bien  que  de  l'autre.  Ainsi, 
paradoxalement  mais  de  façon  bien  compréhensible,  se  trouvent  unies  dans 
une  même  conception  religieuse  les  deux  grandes  croyances  ennemies. 

Les  réalités  chrétiennes,  plus  intérieures,  seraient-elles  donc  absentes  de 
ces  procès?  Evidemment  non.  Nous  avons  vu  ci-dessus  à  plusieurs  reprises, 
et  même  dans  tous  les  cas,  surgir  ces  affirmations  du  renégat:  "je  suis  resté 
chrétien  de  coeur",  "je  n'ai  jamais  cru  que  la  secte  des  Turcs  pouvait  sauver 
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les  gens",  "je  n'ai  jamais  cru  ni  voulu  croire  à  leur  secte",  "je  n'ai  jamais 
abandonné  la  foi  du  Christ,  au  contraire  j'ai  toujours  eu  l'intention  de 
retourner  à  la  dite  sainte  foi  du  Christ",  etc.  Cela  paraît  assez  clair,  même  si 
passablement  suspect,  vu  les  circonstances  et  l'enjeu.  Mais  voyons  les  docu- 
ments. Voici  d'abord  les  trois  réconciliations  opérées  par  l'official  de  Mar- 
seille. Ici,  nous  n'avons  pas  le  procès-verbal  de  l'interrogatoire  mais 
seulement  l'acte  rédigé  par  le  greffier  et  résumant  la  procédure.  Le  renégat, 
dans  ces  document,  ne  parle  pas  à  la  première  personne.  Par  ailleurs  la  formule 
qui  nous  intéresse  est  chaque  fois  reproduite  pratiquement  à  l'identique.  Sans 
doute  la  réponse  à  une  question  précise  et  fermée,  toujours  la  même  et  rédigée 
en  latin  -  alors  que  dans  les  procès  italiens  si  la  question  est  en  latin  la  réponse 
est  en  italien  -  comme  celle  de  Renaud  Cappus:  "Il  persévéra  toujours 
intérieurement,  fermement  et  assidûment,  dans  la  religion  chrétienne".  Voici 
donc  un  stéréotype,  que  l'on  peut  considérer  comme  soufflé  par  l'official,  et 
que  nous  ne  pouvons  donc  retenir  comme  expression  spontanée  du  renégat  ni 
en  déduire  une  quelconque  vision  religieuse. 

Du  moins  les  réponses  des  cinq  renégats  aux  tribunaux  italiens  sont-elles 
plus  fiables?  Considérons  les  circonstances  précises  dans  lesquelles  le  renégat 
parle  de  sa  religion  en  termes  d'intériorité.  Inutile  de  tergiverser:  chaque  fois, 
c'est  en  réponse  à  une  question  précise  du  tribunal.  Pour  éviter  une  multipli- 
cation fastidieuse,  prenons  un  seul  exemple,  celui  de  Jean  Fabre.  Il  a  d'abord 
fait  un  long  récit  de  vie,  au  cours  duquel  il  ne  parle  de  religion  qu'en  termes 
de  pratiques  extérieures.  Alors  l'inquisiteur  lui  demande 

Q  -  "si  du  temps  où  il  resta  avec  le  dit  Amat  Bais  il  ne  fit  jamais  acte  de 
la  secte  musulmane  ou  d'adhérer  à  elle  par  esprit  ou  en  intention, 

R  -  Je  n'ai  jamais  fait  aucun  acte  de  Turc  ni  même  en  pensée,  au  contraire 
je  me  suis  toujours  recommandé  à  Dieu  bénit  pour  qu'il  m'aide  à  sortir 
de  leurs  mains,  ni  même  je  n'ai  jamais  cru  ni  pensé  croire  à  leur  secte." 

La  régularité  avec  laquelle  s'observe  d'une  part  l'absence  de  considérations 
chez  les  renégats  sur  leur  adhésion  intérieure  au  christianisme  et,  d'autre  part 
au  contraire,  leur  présence  suivant  toujours  une  question  très  fermée  qui, 
comme  on  a  pu  le  constater  avec  l'exemple  proposé,  dicte  presque  la  réponse, 
conduit  à  une  double  réflexion.  La  première  est  que,  spontanément,  les 
renégats  ont  seulement  une  approche  très  concrète  de  leur  christianisme, 
faisant  l'impasse  sur  leur  conscience  intime.  Quoique  nous  ne  puissions 
généraliser  à  partir  d'eux,  puisqu'ils  représentent  des  sortes  de  cas  "aberrants" 
ou  tout  au  moins  exceptionnels  en  terre  chrétienne,  on  peut  toutefois  se 
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demander  si  ce  n'était  pas  la  démarche  commune  de  leurs  concitoyens  et 
correligionnaires. 

La  seconde  réflexion  est  que  les  clercs  ne  se  reconnaissent  pas  dans  cette 
vision  du  christianisme:  ils  ne  la  partagent  évidemment  pas.  Pour  eux  la 
religion  du  Christ  est  avant  tout  une  croyance  oii  l'intention  joue  un  rôle 
capital,  à  vrai  dire  le  premier.  Nous  le  vérifierons  ci-dessous  avec  les  indica- 
tions que  donnait  le  Saint-Office  aux  evêques  sur  les  modes  d'interrogatoires. 
Sur  les  huit  questions  indiquées,  trois  se  modulent  expressément  sur  ce 
registre  (les  n°  5,  6  et  7  du  schéma  proposé  plus  bas).  Les  cinq  procès 
confirment:  le  tribunal  interroge  toujours  le  renégat  sur  cet  aspect,  alors  que 
celui-ci  ne  l'aborde  jamais  de  lui-même.  Sur  cette  question  du  moins,  malgré 
une  vision  commune  de  la  religion  qui  la  considérait  comme  un  fait  culturel 
concret  immergé  dans  une  civilisation  matérielle,  se  lit  la  divergence  des 
regards  clérical  et  laïc  sur  le  christianisme  qu'ils  partageaient:  pour  le  premier, 
il  est  d'abord  une  affaire  d'adhésion  personnelle  que  l'on  peut  appeler  la  foi; 
le  second  le  saisit  comme  un  mode  de  vie  et,  dans  le  meilleur  des  cas,  comme 
une  morale.  Ainsi  la  grande  cause  de  l'intériorisation  du  christianisme,  oeuvre 
entreprise  par  les  clers  depuis  des  siècles  déjà,  était  loin  encore  d'être  gagnée. 

Belle  trouvaille,  ironiseront  certains:  il  n'y  a  là  rien  de  neuf.  Voire!  En 
effet,  si  d'autres  études  portant  sur  la  religion  courante  en  terre  traditionelle- 
ment  chrétienne  confirmait  cette  conception  selon  laquelle  le  christianisme 
est  seulement,  principalement  ou  d'abord,  un  mode  de  vie  et  non  une  adhésion 
personnelle  pour  la  mojorité  de  la  population  théoriquement  évangélisée  et 
cléricalement  encadrée,  il  conviendrait  de  revoir  nos  idées  sur  le  fonctionne- 
ment religieux  de  cette  ancienne  société.  Tomberait  alors  cette  sorte  de 
malentendu  qui  consiste  pour  l'historien  à  considérer  comme  "chrétiens"  des 
gens  qui  vivent  seulement  et  apparemment  comme  tels;  s'amorceraient  peut- 
être  de  nouvelles  recherches  accompagnées  de  nouvelles  questions  et  de 
nouveaux  modes  d'enquête;  surgirait  l'ancienne  et  toujours  rénovée  question 
inévitable  de  la  nature  du  christianisme  vécu. 

Outre  ces  interrogations  majeures,  sur  lesquelles  débouche  l'analyse  du 
contenu  des  informations  concrètes,  tout  aussi  intéressant  semble  le  "cas" 
offert  aux  canonistes  par  ces  renégats  de  retour  en  Chrétienté:  ils  représentent 
un  "modèle"  juridique  d'où  découle  une  procédure  propre;  la  variété  des 
situations  cependant  explique  la  différence  de  traitement  qui  leur  est  appliqué 
avant  de  les  réinsérer  dans  la  communauté  chrétienne. 
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L 'embarras  juridique 

Du  point  de  vue  du  droit  ecclésiastique,  le  droit  canon,  les  renégats  posaient 
un  véritable  problème.  Il  est  clair  que  ce  sont  des  apostats.  Il  est  tout  aussi 
évident  que  l'apostasie  relève  de  l'Inquisition.  Le  Dictionnaire  des  inquisi- 
teurs (Valence,  1494)  déclare:  "L'apostat,  en  abandonnant  sa  foi,  pèche  bien 
plus  gravement  que  l'infidèle  demeurant  dans  sa  perfidie...  L'apostasie  est 
la  plus  infâme  des  infamies,  l'infamie  la  plus  détestable  qui  soit".^^  Et  parmi 
les  trois  types  d'apostasie  que  distingue  le  manuel  des  inquisiteurs  de  N. 
Eymerich  et  F.  Pena,  publié  au  seizième  siècle,  la  troisième  est  celle  du 
"chrétien  qui  nie  une  vérité  de  foi".  Malgré  la  longueur  du  passage,  lisons  ce 
qu'il  prévoit  pour  l'apostat: 

Il  va  de  soi  que  ce  type  d'apostasie  retranche  totalement  de  l'Eglise  et  de 
la  foi  catholique  celui  qu'il  concerne.  On  traitera  cet  apostat  en  hérétique 
et  en  infidèle,  et  comme  tel  il  sera  processé.  Impénitent,  il  sera  livré  au 
bras  séculier.  Repenti,  il  abjurera  et  sera  traité  en  hérétique  pénitent. 
Ceux  qui  ont  apostasie  par  peur  de  la  mort,  mais  qui  sont  restés  fidèles 
dans  leur  coeur,  ne  sont  pas  à  proprement  parler  des  hérétiques.  Mais 
l'Eglise  doit  juger  du  for  extérieur,  elle  doit  donc  en  conséquence  les 
considérer  comme  tels.  Comme  tels  ils  seront  jugés  et,  s'ils  abjurent,  ils 
seront  pardonnes  et  condamnés  à  la  réclusion  perpétuelle,  comme  des 
hérétiques  pénitents.  N'ont-ils  pas  craint  la  mort  davantage  que  l'inimitié 
constante  de  la  foi  du  Christ?  Ne  vaut-il  pas  mieux  mourir  qu'aposta- 
sier?i2 

Mais  l'Inquisition  romaine,  créée  en  1542,  pouvait-elle  raisonnablement 
traiter  ainsi,  dans  les  années  1590,  les  milliers  de  renégats  qui  allaient  affluer 
et  se  retrouver  devant  ses  tribunaux?  Le  prisons  n'y  auraient  pas  suffi.  Par 
ailleurs  la  position  du  manuel  est  discutable.  Le  chrétien,  comme  tout  homme, 
n'a-t-il  pas  le  devoir  premier  et  prioritaire  de  sauver  sa  vie?  Si  le  martyre  est 
une  vocation  spéciale  de  Dieu,  il  ne  saurait  constituer  un  devoir.  De  plus,  en 
l'occurrence,  les  clercs  se  trouvaient  pris  à  leur  propre  piège.  Si  le  chris- 
tianisme est  supérieur  à  l'islam,  mieux,  s'il  représente  la  seule  voie  de  salut 
pour  l'au-delà,  comment  refuser  l'abjuration  à  ceux  qui  ont  encouru  mille 
dangers  pour  revenir  en  Chrétienté?  D'autant  que  l'application  de  peines  trop 
sévères  aux  réfugiés  aurait  vite  été  colportée  en  terre  barbaresque  et  aurait  pu 
décourager  bien  des  anciens  chrétiens  à  rentrer.  Ainsi  les  tribunaux 
ecclésiastiques  tendirent  vers  l'indulgence,  sans  tomber  toutefois  dans  le 
laxisme.  En  effet  sous  l'aspect  religieux,  déjà  relativement  complexe,  se 
trouvait  également  un  aspect  politique.  Si  les  renégats  repentis  pouvaient 
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fournir  des  renseignements  utiles  aux  puissances  chrétiennes  sur  les  arme- 
ments et  dispositions  militaires  et  maritimes  des  Barbaresques,  on  ne  pouvait 
exclure  a  priori  qu'en  leur  sein  ne  se  cache  quelque  espion  venu  de  l'est.  Enfin 
se  posait  une  difficulté  de  procédure:  de  quelle  instance  les  renégats 
relevaient-ils?  De  l'officialité  diocésaine  ou  de  l'Inquisition  romaine?  Pour 
toutes  ces  raisons,  les  renégats  troublaient  la  justice  ecclésiastique  qui  ne 
savait  trop  comment  procéder. 

Nous  lisons  cet  embarras  dans  les  échanges  de  correspondance  auxquels 
se  livrèrent  les  tribunaux  épiscopaux  d'Italie  et  le  Saint-Office  de  Rome  à 
propos  de  trois  de  nos  renégats.  L'archevêque  de  Santa  Severina,  Alfonso 
Pisano^-^,  écrivait  au  cardinal  romain  le  15  décembre  1593.  Il  avait  interrogé 
Vital  Redon  sur  son  apostasie  et  il  joignait  à  sa  lettre  le  procès-verbal  de 
l'interrogatoire,  car  le  comte  de  Santa  Severina  soupçonnait  le  prisonnier 
d'être  un  espion  des  Turcs  ("per  dubbio  che  non  sia  spia  di  Turchi").  Pourtant 
cela  lui  semble  peu  vraisemblable  car  le  renégat  est  un  étranger  qui  ne  parle 
pas  bien  la  langue  du  pays  et,  de  plus,  il  a  l'oreille  coupée.  Aussi  la  charge 
d'espionnage  fut-elle  abandonnée. 

Quoique  apparement  plus  banal,  le  cas  de  Jacques  Gérard  embarrassait 
l'archevêque  de  Cosenza,^^  en  Calabre.  Il  écrivait  le  21  mars  1592  au 
Saint-Office  une  lettre  qui  y  fut  enregistrée  le  2  avril:  "Dans  les  prisons  de 
cette  cour  se  trouve  un  jeune  français  de  28  ans  qui  fut  pris  enfant  par  les 
Turcs  qui  le  circoncirent  et  lui  firent  renier  la  foi  par  force;  il  réussit  à  s'enfuir 
et  a  abouti  ici  où  il  m'a  fait  instance  pour  être  réconcilié.  C'est  pourquoi  j'ai 
jugé  nécessaire  d'écrire  à  votre  S.I.  pour  qu'elle  me  commande  ce  que  je 
devrai  faire  en  tel  cas. .  .".^^  La  réponse  du  cardinal,  datée  du  22  avril,  indique 
la  marche  à  suivre: 

Que  votre  S.  examine  avec  diligence  le  dit  Jacques,  lui  faisant  raconter 
à  plein  le  fait  de  sa  capture,  les  modes,  paroles  et  cérémonies  qui  se  firent 
lorsqu'ils  le  firent  renier  et  circoncire,  quelles  sortes  de  violence  inter- 
vinrent; combien  de  temps  il  est  resté  ensuite  chez  les  Turcs;  s'il  s'ha- 
billait à  la  turque  et  a  observé  leurs  faux  rites  et  finalement  l'interrogera 
s'il  ne  s'est  jamais  détaché,  de  quelque  façon,  en  esprit,  de  la  sainte  foi 
catholique  et  a  adhéré  à  la  secte  impie  de  Mahomet,  ou  bien  s'il  a  cru  que 
quelqu'un  puisse  se  sauver  hors  du  giron  de  la  sainte  Eglise  catholique. 
Et,  s'il  répond  bien  et  catholiquement,  que  V.S.  le  condamne  à  abjurer 
secrètement  devant  ce  tribunal  comme  véhémentement  suspect  d'apos- 
tasie de  la  sainte  foi  catholique  à  la  secte  des  Turcs  et  l'absolve  de  toutes 
les  censures  et  peines  ecclésiastiques  lui  imposant  quelques  pénitences 
salutaires  laissées  à  l'arbitraire  de  V.S.  Mais  s'il  a  confessé  avoir  eu 
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quelque  opinion  erronée  et  s'être  détaché,  en  tout  ou  partie,  de  la  sainte 
foi  catholique  en  quelque  façon  avec  son  esprit  à  la  dite  secte  impie,  elle 
le  fera  abjurer  comme  apostat  formel,  l'absolvant  et  lui  imposant  les 
pénitences  comme  dessus,  lesquelles  pourtant,  dans  ce  cas,  devront  être 
plus  graves  et,  si  besoin,  elle  le  fera  instruire  par  une  personne  intelli- 
gente, catholique  et  zélée  avec  charité...  Elle  l'interrogera  encore  parti- 
culièrement si,  en  ces  régions,  il  eut  connaissance  de  quelque  autre 
chrétien  renégat,  lui  faisant  spécifier  le  nom  et  prénom  qu'il  avait 
lorsqu'il  était  chrétien,  le  nom  de  sa  patrie  et  nation,  puis  elle  enverra 
copie  de  l'ensemble  à  cette  sacrée  congrégation. ^^ 

C'est  dans  cette  lettre  que  le  Saint-Office  donne  les  indications  les  plus 
précises  et  les  plus  complètes  sans  doute  parce  que  l'évêque  était  nouveau, 
nommé  l'année  précédente,  et  que  c'était  peut-être  le  premier  procès  qu'il 
avait  à  instruire  à  rencontre  d'un  renégat.  Le  canevas  d'interrogatoire 
recommandé  porte  ainsi  sur  huit  points: 

1.  Récit  de  la  capture; 

2.  Modes,  paroles  et  cérémonies  du  reniement  et  de  la 
circoncision  ainsi  que  les  violences  subies; 

3.  Durée  du  séjour  chez  les  Turcs; 

4.  S'il  a  observé  leurs  faux  rites; 

5.  S'il  s'est  éloigné  de  la  sainte  foi  catholique; 

6.  S'il  a  adhéré  à  la  secte  impie  de  Mahomet; 

7.  S'il  a  cru  qu'on  pouvait  être  sauvé  hors  de  l'Eglise; 

8.  S'il  a  connu  d'autres  renégats:  leurs  nom,  prénom,  nation. 

Tels  sont  donc  les  points  cruciaux  sur  lesquels  il  convient,  selon  le  Saint-Of- 
fice, d'interroger  afin  de  se  faire  une  opinion,  juger  en  connaissance  de  cause, 
apprécier  le  cas  et  y  adapter  la  sentence.  Nous  pourrions  soumettre  nos  huit 
cas  à  cette  grille  de  lecture:  analyser  chaque  paramètre  et  vérifier  pour  chacun 
de  nos  renégats  comment  les  diverses  variables  peuvent  se  combiner.  Remar- 
quons au  passage  combien  l'intenton  est  un  élément  capital  aux  yeux  du 
clergé:  le  christianisme  ne  peut  se  contenter  d'une  adhésion  et  d'une  pratique 
simplement  extérieures. 

La  lettre  du  cardinal  de  Santa  Severina  arriva  le  12  mai  à  Cosenza,  mais  le 
détenu  n'y  était  plus.  Il  avait  été  envoyé  avec  la  "chaîne"  des  prisonniers  dans 
les  prisons  de  Naples.  L'évêque  avait  ainsi  résolu  le  problème,  du  moins  en 
ce  qui  le  concernait. 

De  la  même  veine  devait  être  la  lettre  adressée  à  l'institution  romaine  par 
l'évêque  de  Mileto,^^  en  Calabre,  sur  le  cas  d'Augustin  Borré.  Nous  ne 
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disposons  pas  de  celle-ci  mais  de  la  réponse  datée  de  Rome  le  26  novembre 
1594.  Le  cardinal  répond  qu'il  convient  de  procéder  selon  la  forme  du 
pontifical.  Il  faut  interroger  le  renégat  particulièrement 

s'il  a  jamais  cru  que  la  secte  des  Turcs  fût  bonne  et  qu'en  elle  on  pût  faire 
son  salut,  s'il  a  adhéré  à  celle-ci,  doutant  de  la  sainte  foi  du  Christ  et, 
suivant  ce  qu'il  répondra,  V.S.  le  recevra  comme  comparaissant  sponta- 
nément et  lui  fera  abjurer  cette  apostasie  ou  comme  apostat  formel,  ou 
bien  comme  véhémentement  ou  légèrement  suspect  d'apostasie,  suivant 
la  qualité  des  confessions  et  les  circonstances  du  fait  et  de  la  personne. 
Puis  elle  pourra  l'absoudre  comme  ci-dessus  ou  comme  apostat  simple- 
ment a  cautela  comme  suspect  d'apostasie  en  lui  imposant  quelques 
pénitences  salutaires  selon  le  droit  et  la  coutume.  Elle  fera  faire  du  tout 
acte  public  et  pourra  m'en  envoyer  copie.  Cela  V.S.  peut  le  faire  juridi- 
quement de  par  son  autorité  comme  pour  un  hérétique  encore  qu'il  y  ait 
la  réserve  dans  la  bulle  In  Cena  Domini;  mais,  pour  le  for  interne,  qu'elle 
se  reporte  à  la  dite  bulle.  Pour  le  reste,  V.S.  fera  oeuvre  de  grande  charité 
de  le  recommander  chaleureusement  à  l'ill.  S.  duc  de  Monteleone  qui, 
comme  elle  le  lui  a  écrit,  l'a  pris  chez  lui  pour  qu'il  soit  instruit  dans  la 
sainte  foi  et  acheminé  sur  la  route  de  la  piété  chrétienne  comme  il 


Le  tracas  des  évêques  est  par  lui-même  déjà  révélateur:  la  conduite  à  tenir 
n'est  pas  encore  tracée.  Ils  ne  savent  comment  traiter  ces  déviants  qui  ne  sont 
pas  vraiment  des  hérétiques.  Certes  ils  sont  apostats,  mais  ont  été  forcés  de 
renier  leur  foi.  En  revanche  les  deux  réponses  du  Saint-Office,  faites  à  deux 
évêques  différents  et  à  plus  de  deux  ans  l'une  de  l'autre,  montrent  que  la  règle 
est  en  train  de  se  mettre  en  place.  Rappelons  que  si  l'Inquisition  romaine  fut 
créée  1542,  elle  ne  fut  jamais  officiellement  reçue  dans  le  royaume  de  Naples, 
lequel  se  trouvait  également  exempt  de  l'Inquisition  espagnole.  Pourtant  le 
Saint-Office  de  Rome  y  était  présent  de  fait,  pouvant  y  nommer  des  substituts 
et  le  vicaire  général  du  diocèse  s'intitulait  également  commissaire  du  Saint- 
Office.  On  voit  ici  la  singularité  du  fonctionnement  de  l'inquisition  en  Italie 
du  Sud  et  la  souplesse  de  ses  institutions.^^ 

Pour  la  réconciliation  des  apostats,  comme  des  hérétiques  et  autres  déviants 
de  la  foi,  la  référence  obligée  reste,  en  cette  fin  du  seizième  siècle,  la  bulle  de 
Paul  III,  dite  In  Coena  Domini  parce  que  donnée  le  jeudi  saint  1536.  Le 
cardinal  du  Saint-Office  ne  manque  d'ailleurs  pas  d'y  renvoyer  l'évêque  de 
Mileto.  Datant  d'avant  la  création  de  l'Inquisition  romaine,  le  document 
pontifical  précise  la  procédure  que  les  tribunaux  épiscopaux  doivent  suivre 
dans  les  cas  d'hérésie  et  d'apostasie.-^^ 
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A  strictement  parler,  ces  cas  relevaient  de  l'autorité  épisopale.  Le  droit 
canon  reconnaît  expressément  à  l'officialité  le  droit  de  recevoir  les  abjura- 
tions que  l'autorité  exige  par  prudence  Ç'ad  cautelam")  dès  lors  qu'il  y  a 
présomption  de  culpabilité  au  for  externe,  même  si  la  conscience  du  converti 
(le  for  interne)  atteste  sa  bonne  foi.  Pourtant  les  crimes  d'hérésie  relevaient 
de  l'Inquisition.  Et,  depuis  la  création  du  Saint-Office  à  Rome  en  1542,  les 
conflits  de  juridictions  ne  sont  pas  théoriques.  Le  fait  que  les  évêques  du 
royaume  de  Naples  prennent  soin  de  prendre  conseil  auprès  du  Saint-Office 
à  Rome  en  dit  long  sur  l'influence  de  ce  dernier.  Certes  le  cardinal  de  Santa 
Severina  rappelle  à  l'évêque  qu'il  a  le  pouvoir  déjuger  le  renégat,  mais  il  tient 
à  lui  indiquer  les  distinctions  majeures  des  divers  cas  possibles  et  à  lui  réclamer 
copie  de  l'ensemble  de  la  procédure.  Conseil  et  contrôle  allaient  de  pair. 

Il  est  parfaitement  clair  que  toutes  les  interrogations  doivent  permettre  de 
déterminer  la  gravité  de  l'apostasie  et  la  sincérité  du  retour  en  chrétienté. 
Ainsi,  schématiquement  et  théoriquement,  se  trouvent  opposés  deux  types 
extrêmes.  Le  premier  serait  le  cas  du  "martyr":  enlevé  jeune,  ayant  subi 
longtemps  de  graves  violences,  finalement  contraint  à  renier  mais  resté  fidèle 
à  sa  foi  chrétienne,  ayant  saisi  la  première  occasion  pour  s'enfuir  et  se 
présentant  spontanément  devant  le  tribunal  ecclésiastique.  C'est  le  renégat 
"idéal",  correspondant  au  modèle  que  les  rédemptoristes  ne  cessèrent  de 
colporter  au  dix-septième  siècle  dans  leurs  tournées  de  sensibilisation  en 
occident  afin  de  réunir  les  sommes  nécessaires  au  rachat  des  captifs.  Le 
contre-type  serait  le  jeune  homme  enlevé  de  force  également,  ayant  peu  ou 
pas  souffert  durant  sa  détention  si  toutefois  elle  eut  lieu,  ayant  rapidement 
renié  le  christianisme,  vécu  en  "Turc"  et  pratiqué  les  rites  musulmans,  ayant 
cru  sincèrement  qu'il  pourrait  ainsi  être  sauvé,  peu  pressé  de  rentrer  en 
chrétienté,  voire  contraint  de  le  faire,  et  de  se  présenter  à  la  justice,  éventuel- 
lement soupçonné  d'être  un  espion.  Si  les  cas  limites  sont  limpides,  ils  sont 
à  ce  point  schématiques  qu'ils  restent  quelque  peu  théoriques.  Concrètement, 
nos  renégats  comme  tous  les  autres,  à  quelques  exceptions  près,  se  situent 
entre  ces  extrémités.  Les  juges  ont  précisément  pour  tâche  de  situer  chaque 
cas,  d'apprécier  la  sincéritié  des  aveux  ainsi  que  le  caractère  forcé  ou  non  de 
l'adhésion  à  l'islam  afin  d'évaluer  la  responsabilité  de  chacun  et  déterminer 
en  conséquence  l'attitude  à  adopter  et  la  sentence  à  donner. 

L'affaire  n'était  pas  simple,  même  une  fois  écartée  l'accusation,  toujours 
possible,  d'espoinnage  et  admise  l'apostasie.  En  effet  refuser  l'absolution 
était  presque  impossible:  cela  aurait  ralenti  le  flot  des  retours  en  chrétienté. 
Mais  l'accorder  trop  facilement,  au  point  de  transformer  le  jugement  de 
réconciliation  en  pure  formalité  était  tout  aussi  inacceptable:  c'était  galvauder 
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la  foi  chrétienne.  Par  ailleurs  les  autorités  cléricales  constituant  le  tribunal 
étaient  prisonnières  de  leurs  conceptions  religieuses.  Persuadés  de  l'excel- 
lence incontestable  du  christianisme,  ces  clercs  ne  pouvaient  imaginer  un  seul 
instant  qu'un  chrétien  puisse  librement  renoncer  à  sa  foi,  c'est-à-dire  à  son 
salut  éternel,  pour  adopter  l'islam,  c'est-à-dire  la  damnation.  Aussi,  malgré 
toutes  les  précautions  prises,  le  tribunal  était-il  enclin  à  accorder  crédit  au 
récit  du  renégat.  L'aspect  quelque  peu  stéréotypé  de  celui-ci  éveillait  bien 
certains  soupçons.  Mais  les  renégats,  d'une  part,  savaient  quel  discours  les 
inquisiteurs  attendaient  et,  d'autre  part,  le  tribunal  se  trouvait  passablement 
piégé  face  au  jugement  à  émettre. 

Ainsi  juges  et  accusés,  plus  ou  moins  sciemment,  acceptaient  les  fonde- 
ments d'une  même  conception  religieuse,  produisaient  ou  recevaient  le  même 
discours,  se  conformaient  au  rôle  respectif  que  chacun  attendait  de  l'autre 
suivant  le  modèle  de  répartition  sociale  et  culturelle  admis.  Tout  l'art  du  clerc 
consistait  donc  à  interroger  pour  connaître  une  certaine  vérité  acceptable,  sans 
pour  autant  rechercher  à  tout  prix  la  vérité  qu'il  n'était  pas  prêt  à  entendre  et 
sans  faire  preuve  toutefois  d'une  indulgence  qui  aurait  paru  complice,  donc 
coupable.  De  son  côté,  le  récit  du  renégat  devait  paraître  crédible,  notamment 
en  ce  qui  concernait  sa  résistance  à  demeurer  chrétien  secrètement.  A  défaut 
d'être  véridique,  sa  version  devait  pour  le  moins  sembler  plausible  et  vrai- 
semblable. A  aucun  moment  le  juge  ne  pouvait  laisser  paraître  au  renégat  qu'il 
ne  croyait  pas  son  récit  s'il  l'absolvait  tout  de  même.  Loin  de  vouloir  le  piéger, 
dans  cette  circonstance  particulière,  le  clerc  attendait  la  plus  petite  possibilité 
pour  conclure  à  la  sincérité  et  à  la  fidélité  du  malheureux  martyr  chrétien 
persécuté  par  les  Turcs.  Ainsi  le  jeu  était  relativement  subtil  pour  le  juge 
autant  que  serré  pour  l'accusé,  du  moins  si  nous  admettons,  ce  que  nous 
pouvons  éventuellement  savoir  par  ailleurs,  que  certains  d'entre  eux  se 
convertirent  volontairement  à  l'islam  ou  que,  du  moins,  forcés  à  renier,  ils 
devinrent  ensuite  de  bons  musulmans. 

Le  tribunal  marseillais  ne  se  posa  pas  tant  de  questions.  L'évêque  de  la  cité 
phocéene  se  trouvait  moins  embarrassé  que  ses  confrères  italiens,  tiraillés 
entre  le  Saint-Office  et  l'officiaUté.  D'abord  parce  que,  n'en  doutons  pas,  les 
cas  de  ces  retours  de  Barbarie  ne  devaient  guère  être  rares  dans  ce  port 
méditerranéen.  L'enquête  mériterait  d'être  menée.  Un  rapide  sondage  dans 
le  fonds  de  l'Amirauté  de  Marseille,  quelques  registres  notariés  de  cette  ville 
et  dans  les  papiers  Grandchamp  sur  Tunis  a  révélé  116  Provençaux  vivant  en 
Barbarie  entre  1565  et  1600  dont  72  Marseillais,  34  esclaves  et  36  renégats.^^ 
Les  actes  notariés  ne  manqueraient  pas  de  révéler  d'autres  individus  et 
d'autres  aspects.  Deux  exemples  pourront  convaincre.  Voici  d'abord  un  acte 
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du  17  octobre  1562:  il  s'agit  d'une  "commission",  donnée  par  un  Marseillais 
à  un  marin  de  la  ville  accompagnée  de  50  ecus,  pous  aller  racheter  Jaumet 
Mortier  de  Marseille 

debtenu  prisonnier  entre  les  mains  des  infidelles  éz  parties  d'Argier  ainsi 
qu'ils  ont  est  advertis  par  une  lettre  du  dit  Jaumet  Mortier  escripte  au  dit 
Argier  le  second  du  présent  moys  estant  par  laquelle  faict  mention  de 
bailher  commission  à  patron  Carolin  Deydier  du  dit  Marseille  de  le 
rachepter  et  de  luy  bailher  argent  pour  ce  fayre. 

L'affaire  a  été  conclue  et  le  prisonnier  rendu  puisque  l'acte,  cancellé  le  2  avril 
1565,  précise  alors  que  chaque  partie  s'estime  satsifaite  de  l'autre.  Jaumet 
avait-il  reniée  ou,  au  contraire,  résisté?  Nous  ne  le  savons  pas.^^ 

En  revanche  l'autre  cas  est  des  plus  explicites.  Le  26  janvier  1555,  le 
seigneur  de  Venelles  et  de  Mimet,  deux  villages  près  d'Aix-en-Provence, 
Esprit  Etienne  Chaussegros,  dicta  son  testament  dans  lequel  nous  pouvons 
lire: 

Plus,  sachant  le  dit  testateur  avoir  ung  filz  nommé  Jehan  Estienne 
Chaussegros,  lequel  a  délaissé  la  religion  chres tienne  et  a  prins  et  s'est 
mis  à  la  loy  maiométant  et  c'est  randu  Turc  à  la  cité  d' Argiers  et  consumé 
mariage  par  coppulation  charnelle  avec  une  Turque,...  à  ceste  cause  et 
aultre...  le  mourant  l'a  exhérédé  et  exhérédé  de  tout  son  dit  bien... 

Et  de  lui  léguer  tout  de  même  100  florins  pour  qu'il  ne  puisse  rien  réclamer 
d'autre.  Voilà  qui  nous  permet  de  saisir  ces  renégats  qui,  au  contraire  de 
Jaumet  Mortier  rêvant  de  revenir  dans  leur  patrie,  semblaient  se  satisfaire  de 
leur  sort  et  n'envisageaient  pas  de  retour,  du  moins  pas  encore.-^-^ 

Par  ailleurs  si  l'official  de  Marseille  ne  manifesta  aucun  état  d'âme  pour 
recevoir  les  abjurations  et  réintégrer  les  renégats  dans  la  communion  des 
chrétiens,  c'est  aussi  parce  que  l'Inquisition  romaine  n'était  pas  reçue  en 
France,  et  ne  le  fut  jamais.  En  conséquence  l'hérésie,  comme  l'apostasie, 
relevait  du  tribnal  episcopal.  Nous  pouvons  vérifier  la  différence  d'attitude 
entre  les  autorités  ecclésiastiques  locales  d'Italie  et  celles  de  France  avec  le 
cas  de  Honoré  Dalhot,  déjà  rencontré  plus  haut.  Ce  jeune  Marseillais  a  moins 
de  seize  ans  lorsque,  de  retour  dans  sa  ville,  il  se  trouve  devant  l'official,  le 
8  septembre  1591.  Il  avait  été  embarqué  sur  une  trirème  turque  pour  la  Corse, 
avait  réussi  à  s'enfuir  puis  à  monter  sur  une  trirème  florentine  "avec  laquelle, 
ces  jours  derniers  il  arriva  à  Marseille."  Le  cas  est  donc  classique  et  parfaite- 
ment simple,  encore  que  le  jeune  homme  ait  renié  sa  foi,  soit  circoncis  et  ait 
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vécu  à  la  turque.  L' officiai  le  réconcilie  sans  difficulté  et  sans  pénitence  en 
présence  de  Luc  et  Pierre  Dalhot,  ses  parents  certainement.^^ 

Cependant,  ce  que  ne  dit  pas  notre  Marseillais,  et  que  nous  savons  par  une 
toute  autre  source,  c'est  la  tentative  qu'il  avait  déjà  faite  à  Florence.  En  effet 
la  même  année  1591  l'archevêque  de  Florence,  le  nonce  aussi  bien  que 
l'inquisiteur,  auprès  desquels  il  avait  demandé  à  abjurer  prétextant  de  l'in- 
compétence de  leur  instance  judiciaire,  lui  avaient  refusé  la  réconciliation  et 
le  contraignirent  à  faire  appel  à  Rome.  Le  mémoire  explicatif  est  joint  à  la 
lettre  du  cardinal  de  Sainte  Séverine,  qui  répond  à  l'inquisiteur  que  les 
cardinaux  inquisiteurs  généraux  ont  résolu  le  cas  d'Honoré  et  lui  demandent 
de  recevoir  sa  confession  et  son  abjuration.  Mais,  à  cette  date,  l'affaire  était 
déjà  réglée  puisque,  comme  nous  l'avons  vu,  dès  le  8  septembre.  Honoré 
Dalhot  avait  rejoint  Marseille  et  abjurait  entre  les  mains  de  son  officiai,  alors 
que  la  lettre  cardinalice  est  datée  du  27  septembre  1591.  Il  est  cependant  utile 
de  noter  à  cette  occasion  qu'à  Florence  ni  l'archevêque,  ni  le  nonce,  ni 
l'inquisiteur  n'ont  cru  pouvoir  faire  abjurer  le  jeune  renégat,  le  renvoyant  au 
Saint-Office  de  Rome.  Au  contraire,  l'évêque  de  Marseille  ne  fit  aucune 
difficulté.25 

Sur  nos  huit  renégats,  nous  connaissons  la  sentence  pour  cinq:  ils  sont 
absous  avec  une  pénitence  légère  ou  même,  dans  deux  cas,  sans  pénitence  du 
tout.  Pour  deux  autres,  Jacques  Gérard  et  Vital  Redon,  l'issue  ne  fait  guère 
de  doute,  dès  lors  surtout  que  l'accusation  d'espionnage  fut  abandonnée 
contre  ce  dernier:  ils  durent  certainement  recevoir  également  l'absolution. 
Sept  des  huit  renégats  présentèrent  donc  suffisamment  de  garanties  de  sincé- 
rité pour  être  réintégrés  dans  le  giron  de  l'Eglise  romaine.  Tout  au  moins  il 
n'a  pas  été  jugé  nécessaire  au  tribunal  de  pousser  plus  avant  ses  investigations. 
On  constate  ainsi  que,  à  titre  d'indice,  la  durée  du  séjour  en  Barbarie  n'a  pas 
grande  importance,  variant  ici  entre  six  mois  et  14  ans.  De  même  ce  qui 
importe,  aux  yeux  des  clercs,  n'est  pas  tant  le  reniement  et  la  circoncision  que 
la  durée  séparant  ces  rites  de  la  capture  en  mer  et  la  vie  menée  par  le  renégat 
au  sein  de  la  population  barbaresque.  Ainsi  le  moins  coupable  est  Jean  Fabre: 
il  n'est  resté  que  six  mois  en  Barbarie  où  il  était  prisonnier,  n'a  ni  renié  ni  été 
circoncis,  n'a  jamais  accompli  aucun  rite  musulman  et  s'est  enfui  à  la 
première  occasion;  il  est  vrai  qu'il  était  sensiblement  plus  vieux  que  la 
moyenne  puisqu'il  avait  26  ans.  Mais  les  six  autres,  on  l'a  vu,  furent  égale- 
ment reçus  à  pénitence.  Reste  le  dernier,  le  huitième,  qui  se  rapproche  le  plus 
du  contre -type. 

Le  malheureux  Léon  de  Olivier  ne  paraît  guère  sincère  aux  yeux  de 
l'inquisiteur  romain  qui  ne  se  fie  pas  à  ses  déclarations.  En  effet  le  Marseillais 
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a  renié  et  a  été  circoncis  seulement  un  mois  après  sa  prise,  s'est  habillé  et  a 
vécu  en  musulman,  était  libre  en  Barbarie,  rameur  volontaire  sur  les  galères 
turques  puis  même  soldat  pendant  trois  ans.  Comment  aurait-il  pu,  dans  ces 
conditions,  maintenir  sa  foi  chrétienne,  ce  qu'il  affirme  cependant?  D'ailleurs 
son  retour  n'a  pas  été  volontaire  et  ne  constitue  pas  une  évasion  puisqu'il  a 
été  fait  prisonnier  en  mer  par  un  bâtiment  chrétien.  Enfin,  dernière  circon- 
stance accablante  pour  qui  prétend  être  resté  un  fidèle  du  Christ  même 
secrètement,  il  se  révèle  incapable  de  reciter  Credo  et  Salve  Regina.  Rien 
d'étonnant  à  ce  qu'il  soit  livré  à  la  torture,  le  seul  des  huit  d'ailleurs.  Malgré 
l'absence  de  la  sentence,  nous  pouvons  raisonnablement  conjecturer  que, 
même  s'il  fut  finalement  absous,  il  se  retrouva  prisonnier  sur  les  galères 
chrétiennes.  Il  paraît  assuré  que  les  soupçons  étaient  fondés  et  que,  même  s'il 
fut  converti  de  force,  le  jeune  Marseillais  était  devenu  un  bon  et  vrai  musul- 
man et  que  seul  le  sort  malheureux  le  ramena  en  Italie.  Ainsi,  contrairement 
à  l'image  traditionnelle  véhiculée  en  chrétienté,  peut-être  pour  Léon  de 
Olivier  et  sûrement  pour  Jean  Etienne  Chaussegros  -  mais  pour  combien 
d'autres?  -,  la  liberté  souhaitée  pouvait  avoir  le  parfum  de  la  Barbarie  et  le 
salut  espéré  la  couleur  de  l'islam. 

Conclusion 

L'échantillon  analysé  ici  et  constitué  par  seulement  huit  renégats  marseil- 
lais, malgré  son  étroitesse,  a  permis  d'abord  de  vérifier  les  conclusions 
auxquelles  les  études  antérieures  étaient  parvenues,  que  ce  soit  pour  l'âge  et 
la  profession,  les  circonstances  de  la  capture  en  mer,  le  reniement,  les  lieux 
et  les  conditions  du  séjour  en  Barbarie,  les  motivations  officielles  du  retour, 
bref  la  trame  générale  du  "récit  de  vie". 

Il  a  également  permis  une  approche  du  type  de  religion  que  ces  hommes, 
au-delà  de  ce  qu'ils  avaient  effectivement  vécu,  pensaient  vivre.  Le  fait 
religieux  était  à  leurs  yeux  une  composante,  parmi  d'autres,  quoique  prob- 
ablement de  première  importance,  d'un  mode  d'être,  d'une  civilisation,  d'une 
culture.  Il  n'est  pas  outré  de  penser  qu'ils  ne  pouvaient  imaginer  un  chrétien 
s'habiller  à  la  turque  et  pas  davantage  un  musulman  faisant  maigre  le 
vendredi.  Pour  eux  non  seulement  telle  abstention,  telle  parole,  tel  geste  est 
signe  d'appartenance  religieuse,  mais  il  est  signe  d'identité  et  cette  identité 
est  tout  à  la  fois  ethnique,  cuhurelle  et  religieuse.  A  ce  niveau,  juges  et 
renégats  partagent  la  même  anthropologie  religieuse. 

Cette  façon  d'appréhender  la  vie  spirituelle  dans  la  réalité  quotidienne  ne 
regarde  pas  seulement,  contrairement  à  ce  que  l'on  pouvait  penser,  l'islam. 
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Le  christianisme  est  également  concerné.  Son  originalité  n'apparaît  pas  dans 
l'affirmation  des  grands  dogmes  fondamentaux,  tels  que  la  Trinité,  l'Incar- 
nation, l'Eucharistie,  même  exprimés  de  façon  maladroite,  schématique, 
voire  erronée.  Ces  grandes  vérités  de  foi  ne  sortent  jamais,  sous  quelque  forme 
que  ce  soit,  de  la  bouche  de  nos  renégats  qui  appartiennent  tous,  pour  autant 
qu'on  le  sache,  aux  couches  populaires  de  la  société  marseillaise.  Il  n'y  a  rien 
d'étonnant  à  constater  que  la  population  appréhende  sa  religion  à  partir  non 
pas  de  concepts  qui  pour  être  fondamentaux  n'en  sont  pas  moins  abstraits 
mais  plutôt  des  éléments  concrets  de  la  religiosité,  voire  de  coutumes  cultu- 
relles. 

Il  est  plus  surprenant  de  voir  nos  Marseillais  impliquer  si  peu  leur  âme  dans 
la  perspective  du  salut  éternel.  Il  est  possible  que  les  renégats  en  général,  et 
nos  hommes  en  particulier,  ne  soient  pas  représentatifs  de  la  population 
chrétienne  de  leur  temps.  Il  est  vraisemblable  que  leur  aventure  ait  pu  les 
rendre  parfois  de  vrais  musulmans  et  souvent  quelque  peu  sceptiques.  Il  reste 
remarquable  de  voir  ainsi  absentes  chez  eux  la  conviction  personnelle,  l'a- 
dhésion de  la  conscience,  l'intériorisation  de  la  croyance,  à  l'inverse  des 
clercs  qui  les  interrogent  pour  lesquels,  au  contraire,  là  est  le  point  essentiel, 
là  est  le  coeur  du  christianisme.  Le  face  à  face  judiciaire  révèle  la  distance 
établie  entre  les  uns  et  les  autres  que  ne  sépare  pas  seulement  une  table:  deux 
conceptions  culturelles  se  rencontrent  ou  mieux  se  croisent. 

Ces  documents  enfin  permettent  de  vérifier  que  c'est  tard  dans  le  seizième 
siècle,  et  même  au  début  du  dix-septième,  que  la  procédure  propre  aux 
renégats  se  met  en  place,  après  des  décennies  de  tâtonnements.  Non  pas  qu'il 
y  ait  eu  hésitation  sur  la  nature  du  crime,  sur  le  fond.  C'est  plutôt  de  la 
complexité  judiciaire  créée  en  Italie  par  l'institution  de  l'Inquisition  romaine, 
fondée  en  1542,  que  sont  venus  embarras  et  hésitations.  De  fait  nous  pouvons 
constater  que  le  même  crime  d'apostasie  pouvait,  selon  les  lieux,  relever  de 
trois  instances  différentes;  l'Inquisition  espagnole  dans  les  domaines  du  Roi 
Catholique,  dont,  par  exemple,  le  royaume  de  Naples  était  exempt;  en  France, 
comme  dans  tous  les  pays  où  le  Saint-Office  romain  n'avait  pas  été  reçu,  les 
officialités  diocésaines,  comme  par  le  passé;  en  Italie  enfin,  à  l'exception 
évidemment  des  Etats  pontificaux,  la  concurrence  jouait  entre  les  tribunaux 
épiscopaux  et  l'Inquisition  romaine.  Celle-ci  toutefois,  refusant  d'affronter 
directement  les  évêques,  jouant  en  finesse,  finit  par  établir  plutôt,  grâce  à 
d'habiles  attitudes,  une  collaboration  avec  les  diocèses,  comme  nous  l'avons 
vu  avec  ceux  de  Mileto,  Cosenza  ou  Santa  Severina.  Les  cardinaux  inquisi- 
teurs de  Rome  répandirent  ainsi,  peu  à  peu,  un  modèle  d'interrogatoire. 
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uniformisant  progressivement  la  procédure,  tout  en  feignant  de  respecter 
l'autorité  épiscopale  dans  la  péninsule. 

Ainsi  les  "morceaux  de  vie"  de  ces  quelques  Marseillais,  embarqués  malgré 
eux  dans  une  aventre  qu'ils  n'avaient  sans  doute  même  pas  imaginée,  nous 
apprend  autant  sur  eux-mêmes  que  sur  ceux  qui  les  interrogeaient,  sur  la 
conception  religieuse  des  uns  et  des  autres,  sur  le  cas  juridique  qu'ils  offraient 
lorsque,  plus  ou  moins  volontairement,  ils  revenaient  en  Chrétienté.  On 
voudrait  suivre  ces  trajectoires  humaines  après  la  réintégration  dans  l'Eglise: 
quelles  leçons  tirèrent-ils  de  leur  détour  barbaresque?  On  aimerait  savoir 
quelle  vie  religieuse  ils  menèrent  ensuite:  à  quelles  conclusions  personnelles 
aboutirent-ils,  suite  à  leur  expérience  religieuse  double  et  comparative? 

Une  piste  mérite  une  attention  spéciale.  En  1601,  Hélène  Dupuy,  fille  de 
Georges  et  habitant  Marseille,  était  l'épouse  d'André  Etienne  Chaussegros, 
ce  dernier  étant  le  frère  de  celui  qui  s'était  converti  à  l'islam  et  que  nous  avons 
vu  déshérité  par  son  père.  Or  un  Jean  Dupuy,  autre  Marseillais,  était  reçu 
habitant  de  Genève  en  décembre  1572.  Les  renégats  d'Alger  et  les  protestants 
de  Genève  verraient-ils  leur  route  se  croiser  à  Marseille?  Les  diverses  voies 
du  non  conformisme  religieux  se  rejoindraient-elles  parfois?  Voilà  qui  ouvri- 
rait des  perspectives  insoupçonnées  pour  l'étude  et  la  compréhension  de  la 
dissidence  et  des  transfuges  au  seizième  siècle.^^ 

Université  de  Provence 
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"Heav'n  Hath  Timely  Tri'd  [Her]  Youth"; 
Self-Knowledge  Through  Language  in 
Milton's  Comus. 


CAROL  SCHEIDENHELM 


Our  consciousness  rarely  registers  the  beginning  of  a  growth  within  us 
any  more  than  without  us:  there  have  been  many  circulations  of  the  sap 
before  we  detect  the  smallest  sign  of  bud. 

George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner 

J  ohn  Milton  adopts  the  Circe  myth  for  his  masque  Comus  by  presenting  the 
element  of  sensual  pleasure  opposing  the  virtues  of  continence  and 
temperance.  Comus,  son  of  Circe  and  Bacchus,  represents  the  baseness  of 
his  mother  and  frivolity  of  his  father  as  he  connives  to  tempt  the  righteous 
to  a  life  of  wastefulness.  The  Lady,  a  young  innocent  who  wanders  unknow- 
ingly into  Comus'  wood,  must  resist  the  temptations  of  Comus  as  she  learns 
the  power  of  language  to  deny  her  tempter.  Both  Comus  and  the  Lady 
experience  difficulties  (the  former  in  his  attempted  seduction  and  the  latter 
in  her  attempts  to  free  herself)  that  are  the  result  of  their  misperception  of 
language. 

Milton's  use  of  the  Circe  myth  in  masque  form  reflects  the  tradition, 
discussed  by  Lois  Potter,  of  joining  a  series  of  dances  into  an  "allegory  of  the 
triumph  of  virtue  over  vice".^  The  basic  method  for  the  masque  was  to  extend 
actuality  by  use  of  fiction,  fiction  developed  from  the  "circumstances  of  the 
occasion  and  point[ed]  back  to  realities"  as  the  realities  were  or  should  have 
been.-^  According  to  Don  Allen,  the  traditional  Renaissance  purpose  of  the 
Circe  myth  was  to  allegorize  the  conflict  between  Nature  and  Reason.^ 
Though  Milton  used  the  masque  form  and  its  classical  themes,  he  relied  less 
on  the  visual  effects  than  other  writers  of  the  era;  Comus,  when  compared 
with  more  elaborate  productions  of  the  day,  had  a  visual  austerity  that  was 
thematically  important.  As  William  Oram  points  out,  Milton  was  primarily 
concerned  with  what  went  on  within  the  character's  mind;  it  is  the  ear,  not 
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the  eye,  that  has  the  "capacity  to  [translate]  reasoned  discourse"."^  Throughout 
Comus,  characters  and  audience  must  evaluate  the  action  by  the  dialogue,  not 
the  scenery. 

This  reliance  on  the  oral  rather  than  the  visual  requires  a  particularly 
careful  use  of  language,  consideration  of  which  is  crucial  to  an  understanding 
of  Comus.  In  "Of  Education,"  Milton  himself  states  that  language  is  "the 
instrument  conveying  to  us  things  useful  to  be  known"  and  if  man  does  not 
study  "the  solid  things  in  them  [language]  as  well  as  the  words  and  lexicons 
he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man"  (631).^  Ultimately 
it  is  these  "solid  things"  within  language  (those  elements  that  convey  ex- 
perience and  tradition),  not  merely  the  "words  and  lexicons"  that  provide  the 
focus  of  Milton's  attention. 

Psychoanalyst  Jacques  Lacan  explores  many  of  the  same  "solid  things" 
considered  by  Milton.  Lacan,  like  Milton,  recognizes  language  as  more  than 
"words  and  lexicons";  indeed,  Lacan  states  that  there  is  no  "intrinsic  or  natural 
connection  between  objects  and  words". ^  The  meaning  of  a  word,  then,  is 
learned  through  experienced  interpretation,  an  interpretation  Lacan  ties  to  the 
subject's  relationship  to  the  "Other".  The  Other  thus  becomes  the  definer  of 
the  subject's  understanding  of  language:  it  is  the  Other's  discourse  that 
controls  the  subject's  speech.  If  a  subject  "has  not  been  solidly  grounded  by 
a  symbolic  identification  with  the  [Other],  [the  subject]  fails  to  support  the 
grammatical  language  structures  that  we  equate  with  interactional  discourse 
and  with  cognition". '^  Failure  to  properly  use  the  accepted  discourse  results 
in  dysfunction  of  the  subject  in  society. 

This  societal  dysfunction  may  be  seen  in  the  character  Comus,  as  he 
represents  a  total  disregard  for  the  societal  Other  accepted  by  the  Lady,  the 
other  characters,  and  the  audience.  Although  Comus  enters  in  to  the  society 
of  the  Other  and  interacts  with  its  members,  Lacan  would  consider  him 
dysfunctional  because  of  Comus'  refusal  to  accept  the  authority  of  the 
language  of  the  Other.  In  Milton's  masque,  the  societal  Other  is  Reason  - 
reason  to  control  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  temptations  of  the  physical 
self  of  nature.  Comus'  rejection  of  Reason  places  him  in  a  sub-society  where 
a  new  order  of  "Reason"  is  formulated  -  reason  that  will  rationalize  the 
wantonness  of  the  subculture' s  members.  Rosemond  Tuve  supports  this 
sub-culture  premise  when  she  states  that  Comus  and  his  rabble  do  not  see 
Reason  in  the  traditional  way.^  To  communicate  his  "Reason,"  Comus  must 
employ  a  language,  mocking  that  of  the  societal  Other,  but  reflective  of  the 
authority  of  his  adopted  Other,  Pleasure. 
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There  is  an  ironie  dichotomy  between  the  acceptable  language  of  the 
Other  and  the  discourse  of  Comus,  however,  as  their  values  are  opposites  on 
the  scale  of  morality.  The  concepts  of  temperance  and  continence  inherent  in 
the  Lady's  moral  attitudes  presuppose  the  wantonness  of  Pleasure,  as  without 
Pleasure  there  is  no  need  for  virtue.  The  Lady  and  Comus  become  the 
interlocutors  in  a  dialogue  that  ironically  uses  the  same  lexicons  but  with 
vastly  different  meanings.  In  Comus'  lexicon  of  subversive  language,  the 
experiential  meaning  is  far  different.  This  difference  is  not  fully  understood 
by  the  tempter,  however,  perhaps  because,  as  Milton  points  out  in  11  73-75, 
Comus'  loss  of  reason  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  self-knowledge.  Comus 
feels  his  language  is  "baited  with  reasons  not  implausible"  (1  161)  but  also 
realizes  that  in  order  to  get  his  prey  to  listen  he  must  "cheat  the  eye  with  blear 
illusion,/  And  give  it  false  presentments,  lest  the  place/  And  my  quaint  habits 
breed  astonishment"  (11  155-57).  The  anti-hero  recognizes  the  difference  in 
his  costume  and  realizes  that  his  appearance  will  influence  the  approaching 
virgin,  but  he  is  convinced  his  "reasons  not  unplausible"  will  speak  for 
themselves.  Because  Comus  is  so  confident  in  the  appeal  of  his  language  (his 
temptations)  he  is  sure  his  words  alone  will  woo  the  lady  into  submission: 
"I'll  speak  to  her/And  she  shall  by  my  Queen"  (11  264-65).  His  lead-up 
speech,  filled  with  sensual  images  of  fertility  and  ravishment,  is  antithetical 
to  the  societal  Other,  yet  Comus  is  convinced  that  his  words  will  appeal  to 
his  victim  and  conquer  Reason.  Comus'  limited  self-knowledge  allows  him 
to  see  that  man  must  be  deceived  and  tempted  to  his  sub-societal  Other,  but 
he  ties  that  deception  to  his  appearance  and  the  form  his  language  takes  (he 
recognizes  the  rhyme  of  his  introductory  speech  will  arouse  suspicion).^  He 
is  not,  however,  able  to  understand  the  extent  to  which  the  sensual  nature  of 
his  language  differs  from  the  foundation  of  the  language  of  the  Other. 

Early  in  the  masque,  Comus  illustrates  the  difference  between  his 
language  and  the  language  of  the  Other.  Upon  his  initial  entrance,  Comus 
summons  Cotytto,  Goddess  of  Nocturnal  sport:  "Dark  veil'd  Cotytto,  t'whom 
the  secret  flame/  Of  midnight  Torches  burns;  mysterious  Dame,/  That  ne'er 
art  call'd  but  when  the  Dragon  womb/  Of  Stygian  darkness  spits  her  thickest 
gloom"  (11  129-132).  In  this  invocation,  Comus  calls  upon  the  realm  of  the 
subhuman,  the  "Dragon  womb,"  reducing  human  nature  to  the  merely  animal. 
But  Comus  is  unconcerned  with  what  his  summons  evokes;  Comus'  discourse 
of  choice  is  understood  to  be  what  Comus  himself  accepts:  the  societal  Other 
be  damned.^^ 

Though  the  difference  between  the  intent  of  Comus'  language  and  the 
language  of  the  Other  is  significant,  the  difference  is  not  perceived  by  the 
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Lady,  who  initially  is  deceived  by  his  discourse.  According  to  Tuve,  Milton 
often  espoused  the  strain  that  "evil  works  by  assuming  the  very  form  and 
reason  of  good".^^  The  inexperienced  Lady  mistakes  both  reason  and  form: 
"Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word,/  And  trust  thy  honest  offer 'd  courtesy"  (11 
322-23).  Her  first  mistake  is  to  view  Comus  as  a  shepherd,  protector  of  the 
vulnerable.  She  states  that  the  rustic  surroundings  and  his  honest  courtesy  are 
more  protection  than  the  Courts  of  Princes  can  supply.  Her  second  error  is  to 
take  his  word  as  the  word  of  the  societal  Other;  though  the  grammatical  units 
spoken  by  Comus  are  recognizable,  their  meaning  is  on  a  plane  beyond  the 
Lady's  comprehension.  The  language  of  Comus  is  not  pastoral,  as  the  Lady 
assumes,  but  a  "wonted  roar"  (1  549)  as  described  by  the  more  experienced 
attendant  spirit.  It  is  not  until  the  Lady  is  enthroned  in  the  enchanted  chair, 
surrounded  by  the  extravagances  of  Comus'  court  that  she  recognizes  her 
errors.  She  accosts  her  tempter  with  the  strength  of  the  language  of  the  Other: 
"false  traitor,/  'Twill  not  restore  the  truth  and  honesty/  That  thou  hast  banish 't 
from  thy  tongue  with  lies"  (11 690-92).  What  the  Lady  still  does  not  recognize 
is  that  the  language  of  Comus  is  not  a  lie  to  him  and  his  courtiers,  as  they  have 
rejected  the  language  of  the  societal  Other. 

Lacan  explains  a  subject's  failure  to  function  in  society  as  a  result  of  the 
subject's  rejection  of  the  language  of  the  Other.  It  is  obvious  that  Comus 
functions  well  in  his  own,  self-created  society,  but  his  rejection  of  the  Other 
prohibits  his  acceptance  in  conventional  society.  Common  discourse  enables 
members  of  society  to  interpret  life  experiences  by  Reason.  The  interpretation 
is  possible  because  the  Other  sets  the  guidelines  and  parameters.  Comus' 
failure  to  remain  within  the  perimeters  of  the  Other  removes  him  from 
accepted  society.  Lacan  would  say  that  Comus'  rejection  of  the  Other  causes 
him  to  be  dysfunctional.  His  refusal  to  use  the  discourse  of  the  societal  Other 
causes  him  to  fail  in  his  attempt  to  seduce  the  Lady,  and  his  rejection  of 
Reason  takes  away  his  power  to  communicate  in  man's  discourse.  That  man 
will  occasionally  yield  to  his  temptations  illustrates  the  failure  of  man  more 
than  the  power  of  Comus. ^^ 

One  major  flaw  in  Comus  is  that  he  can  not  accept  the  control  that  Reason 
represents.  A.S.P.  Woodhouse  states  that  Comus  appeals  to  nature  in  an 
attempt  to  undermine  the  virtue  of  continence  (self-restraint).^^  In  his  sub- 
human discourse,  Comus  claims  that  nature's  abundance  is  provided  for  man 
to  enjoy  unrestrictedly:  "Wherefore  did  Nature  pour  her  bounties  forth/. .  .But 
to  please  and  state  the  curious  taste?"  (11  710,  714).  What  his  words  do  not 
say,  however,  is  what  his  language  reflects:  nature  is  to  be  enjoyed  for 
gratification  with  no  sense  of  responsibility  -  no  controlling  Reason.  Trapped 
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in  Cornus'  palace,  the  Lady  realizes  the  absence  of  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  as  she  states,  "I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments,/  And  virtue 
has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride"  (11  760-61).  Comus  is  surprised  and 
puzzled  by  the  Lady's  resistance  to  what  seems  to  him  a  perfectly  rational 
theory  of  nature's  intent.  In  his  final  speech  (1 1 800-813)  Comus  realizes  that 
the  discourse  of  the  Lady  represents  a  power  superior  to  his  own,  but  he  is 
unable  to  accept  her  societal  Other.  He  recognizes  the  lexicons  being  ex- 
changed as  "moral  babble"  and  accuses  the  Lady  of  attacking  "the  canon  laws 
of  our  foundation"  (1  808).  What  he  does  not  understand  is  that  he  and  the 
lady  operate  under  separate  canons:  "our  foundation"  -  or  a  common  dis- 
course -  is,  for  the  two  of  them,  non-existent. 

The  Lady,  like  Comus,  does  not  fully  understand  the  lack  of  a  common 
discourse.  She  is  initially  deceived  by  Comus  partly  because  she  does  not 
understand  that  a  language  exists  outside  the  control  of  the  Other,  and  partly 
because  she  has  not  established  her  own  relationship  to  the  Other.  The  Lady's 
misperceptions  are  a  symptom  of  her  inexperience  and  lack  of  self- 
knowledge,  the  latter  being  viewed  by  several  critics  as  evident  in  her 
invocation  of  the  nymph  Echo.  Angus  Fletcher  views  the  invocation  as  crucial 
to  the  masque:  the  Lady  appeals  to  an  Echo  that  does  not  reply,  but  her 
liberation  depends  on  a  reply. ^"^  But  a  reply  from  Echo  would  be  merely  a 
reflection  of  the  Lady's  own  voice,  the  narcissistic  self  impotent  to  teach  the 
Lady  the  discourse  of  the  Other.  The  Lady  appeals  to  a  "heavenly  harmony 
asking  to  be  freed  from  her  own  echo  chamber", ^^  a  request  that  is  ironic 
because  of  its  impossibility:  the  Lady  is  trapped  within  her  own  thoughts  and 
appeals  to  Echo  to  free  her  from  herself.  In  theory  the  Lady  is  correct,  as  the 
freedom  she  seeks  must  come  from  within;  but  freedom  will  not  be  produced 
by  an  echo  of  what  already  exists. 

When  Echo  does  not  answer  the  summons,  the  Lady  seeks  another 
outside  source  of  knowledge;  Comus  is  first  on  the  scene  and  is  subsequently 
believed,  his  discourse  embraced  as  the  language  of  the  Other.  When  the  Lady 
enters  Comus'  palace  and  understands  the  "wonted  roar"  of  his  discourse,  she 
gains  knowledge  on  two  planes:  first,  she  discovers  that  she  has  embraced  a 
false  shepherd  whose  words  reject  the  Reason  demanded  by  the  Other; 
second,  she  begins  to  investigate  her  inner-strength  and  its  relation  to  the 
Other.  Her  brothers  and  the  attendant  spirit  have  made  much  of  the  power  of 
Chastity  to  overcome  evil  and,  initially,  the  Lady  recognizes  Chastity  as  the 
Reason  imposed  by  the  Other.  The  language  of  the  Other  has  made  her 
rhetorically  superior  to  Comus,  yet  she  still  takes  his  words  as  a  serious  threat. 
As  she  views  this  power,  she  evaluates  her  position  and  analyzes  her 
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capabilities:  the  "freedom  of  [her]  mind"  (1  663)  to  employ  Reason  to  control 
her  will  makes  her  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  physical  enticements  of 
Comus  (she  remains  temperate  and  continent)  but  she  is  still  influenced  by 
his  language.  Enthroned  in  the  tempter's  chair,  the  Lady  recognizes  the  failure 
of  Comus  to  function  within  the  perimeters  of  the  Other.  She  also  discovers 
her  own  separate  nature  and  how  she  relates  to  the  Other:  an  inner-struggle 
between  self  and  Other  begins. 

Though  most  critics  contend  that  it  is  the  evil  magic  of  Comus  that  binds 
the  Lady  to  the  throne,  a  careful  look  at  the  masque  suggests  that  it  may  be 
the  Lady,  herself,  who  inhibits  her  own  movement.  The  stage  directions 
preceding  Comus  speech  (11  659-662)  state  that  the  Lady  sets  the  offered 
Glass  aside  and  goes  to  rise.  Comus  speaks  and  warns  her  not  to  try  to  move: 
"Nay,  Lady,  sit;  IF  I  but  wave  this  wand,/  Your  nerves  are  all  chain 'd  up  in 
Alabaster"  (emphasis  mine).  At  this  point  the  Lady  is  still  able  to  move  and 
Comus  only  threatens  to  wave  his  wand.  The  Lady  imagines  herself  trapped 
by  his  "charms,  although  this  corporal  rind/  Thou  has  immanacl'd"  (11 
664-665).  Although  Comus  speaks  no  magic  words  and  does  not  wave  his 
wand,  the  Lady  appears  unable  to  move.  This  suggests  that  the  power  of 
Comus'  discourse  is  enough  to  force  the  Lady  to  evaluate  her  position  in  terms 
of  both  Comus  and  the  Other.  The  conflict  caused  by  denying  Comus  and 
evaluating  the  discourse  of  the  Other  disables  her  physical  self  and  disallows 
her  movement.  In  rejecting  Comus,  she  upholds  the  dictates  of  the  language 
of  Chastity  and  Temperance  and  denies  her  own  physical  nature. 

The  severity  and  consequences  of  the  Lady's  denial  give  further  insight 
into  the  young  woman's  search  for  self.  Oram  contends  that  the  Lady  is  on 
her  guard  because  of  her  early  misinterpretation  of  Comus'  intent,  and  that 
her  denial  reflects  a  shift  from  the  "virtue  identified  with  love  of  one's  fellow 
man  to  one  associated  with  self-restraint".  The  critic  further  suggests  that 
Comus  intrudes  on  the  Lady's  consciousness,  arousing  in  her  an  exaggerated 
severity  of  denial. ^^  Oram's  statements  suggest  that  as  the  Lady  is  speaking 
to  Comus  she  is  simultaneously  searching  her  consciousness  for  self-identity. 
Her  rhetorical  defense  of  chastity  is  her  attempt  to  both  define  the  language 
of  the  Other  and  come  to  terms  with  it. 

This  self-discovery  is  discussed  by  Fletcher,  who  contends  that  at  the 
moment  of  her  self-recognition,  the  Lady  realizes  that  Chastity  is  the  virtue 
imposed  by  society  for  the  world  outside  the  self;  virginity,  however,  "leads 
to  an  interior  knowledge  of  one's  inner  life".^^  Chastity  becomes,  then,  the 
language  of  the  Other  and  virginity  the  language  of  the  self.  She  is  not  able 
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simply  to  reject  the  physical  by  denial,  but  must  internalize  the  rationale  for 
her  rejection  -  a  far  cry  from  the  echo  she  seeks  early  in  the  masque. 

Through  the  power  of  the  language  of  the  Other,  the  Lady  works  her  way 
through  a  defence  of  the  virtues  of  Chastity  and  continence  -  Reason's  control 
over  the  physical  -  but  the  Lady  does  not  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Virginity.  The  Lady  claims  that  Comus  "hast  not  the  Ear  nor  Soul 
to  apprehend/  The  sublime  notion  and  high  mystery"  (11  784-85)  of  the 
sacred  doctrine.  She  knows  he  would  not  understand  the  language  behind  the 
concept  because  of  his  own  "dear  Wit  and  gay  Rhetoric/  That  hath  so  well 
been  taught  her  dazzling  fence"  (11  790-91).  But  Potter  suggests  another 
interpretation  of  the  Lady's  silence,  stating  that  the  Lady's  concept  of  vir- 
ginity can  not  be  explained  because  her  perception  is  mystical  rather  than 
physical. ^^  I  take  Potter's  argument  a  step  further:  The  Lady  denies  a  rhetori- 
cal response  because  she  is  unable  to  internalize  her  understanding  of  the 
doctrine  of  Virginity.  She  understands  the  concept  intuitively  but  is  unable  to 
put  her  knowledge  into  speech,  defending  her  silence  with  the  claim  that 
Comus  is  not  worthy  of  an  explanation.  Her  error  is  in  her  assumption  that  an 
intuitive  grasp  is  sufficient.  She  fails  to  see  the  importance  of  self-knowledge: 
the  Lady  has  yet  to  interpret  Virginity  as  it  relates  to  her.  It  is  not  the  magic 
of  Comus  that  imprisons  her  in  the  throne  of  the  pleasure  palace,  but  her  own 
denial  of  the  sensual  and  her  search  for  a  relationship  to  the  Other  that  act  as 
manacles. 

The  ability  to  free  the  Lady  who  imprisons  herself  can  not  come  from 
her  rescuers,  the  young  brothers  and  attendant  spirit.  The  brothers  succeed  in 
breaking  the  Glass  and  spilling  the  evil  drink,  but  they  fail  in  their  attempt  to 
secure  Comus'  wand,  the  wand  that  represents  the  power  to  imprison  the 
Lady.^^  The  spirit  leads  the  brothers  off  to  find  Sabrina,  symbol  of  Virginity, 
to  help  the  Lady  free  herself.  Oram  states  that  Sabrina,  symbol  of  man's  lower 
nature  positively  transformed,  is  necessary  to  instruct  the  Lady  in  resolution 
of  her  conflict  between  sensual  nature  and  chaste  authority.  Sabrina' s  ex- 
perience has  taught  that  the  conflict  between  human  spirit  and  Reason  can  be 
harmonious.^^  It  is  the  lesson  of  Sabrina  that  helps  the  Lady  define  her 
virginity  as  it  relates  to  the  authority  of  the  Other  and  to  her  self.  This 
self-knowledge  comes  through  the  anointment  by  Sabrina,  teaching  the  Lady 
the  power  of  discursive  Reason  to  resolve  the  struggle  between  the  sensuous 
and  the  reasonable.  Sabrina  leaves  behind  not  a  changed  scene  but  a  changed 
mind. 

Milton's  explorations  into  the  language  of  Comus  and  the  Lady  are 
typical  of  the  poet's  concern  with  "what  goes  on  with  in  the  mind,  in  bringing 
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reasoned  change".^^  Comus  rejects  the  discourse  of  the  Other  and  displaces 
Reason  with  his  own  guidelines.  These  parameters,  however,  disregard  the 
very  power  that  could  make  him  part  of  society.  Comus'  failure  to  seduce  the 
Lady  -  his  attempt  to  have  her  accept  his  language  of  incontinence  -  resuhs 
from  his  rejection  of  the  Other's  reason.  The  reader  should  not  be  tempted  to 
pity  the  displace  antagonist,  however,  for,  as  Milton  tells  us,  Comus  and  his 
rabble  have  lost  self-knowledge  with  their  Reason  and  are  content  in  their 
ignorance.  There  will  be  other  prey  to  ply  with  the  pleasures  of  excess. 

The  story  of  the  Lady  differs  from  that  of  the  unchanging  Comus:  hers 
is  the  story  of  one  who  uses  Reason  to  improve  self-knowledge.  The  Lady  is 
on  the  beginning  edge  of  self-knowledge;  the  "unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind" 
(1  461)  is  a  sealed  cave  ready  to  be  opened  and  explored  and  her  mind  will 
need  to  be  continually  testing  the  power  of  the  discourse  of  the  Other.  The 
tale  ends  as  the  Lady  returns  safely  home  to  the  parental  sanctuary,  but  just 
as  the  lady's  experiences  in  Comus  force  her  to  continually  reinterpret 
language  -  the  language  of  Comus,  of  her  self,  and  of  the  Other  -  until  she 
recognizes  and  defines  her  self,  her  life  will  require  on-going  self-exploration 
of  the  "unpolluted  temple." 
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Craig  Harline.  Pamphlets,  Printing  and  political  Culture  in  the  Early  Dutch 
Republic.  International  Archives  of  the  History  of  Ideas  116.  Doordrecht, 
Boston,  Lancaster:  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1987.  Pp.  xiv,  309. 

The  last  quarter-century  has  seen  considerable  research  attention  devoted  to  the 
impact  the  invention  of  printing  had  on  the  political,  social  and  cultural  history  of 
Europe  in  the  early  modern  period.  Professor  Marline's  monograph  is  a  useful 
addition  to  this  literature,  with  a  narrow  focus  on  three  specific  features:  geographi- 
cal locus,  time  frame  and  type  of  printed  material.  It  examines  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  pamphlets  {libelli,  little  blue  books,  pasquils)  between  1565  and  1650 
in  what  its  author  calls  "that  most  curious  early  modern  state,  the  Dutch  Republic" 
(p.  ix). 

Marline's  aim  is  to  investigate  the  purposes  and  consequences  of  pamphleteer- 
ing in  the  first  century  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  as  well  as  the  prevalence,  practi- 
tioneers  (i.e.  authors,  printers  and  distributors)  and  readership  of  this  print  medium, 
and  to  assess  the  attitude  and  response  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  to 
the  very  widespread  phenomenon.  A  mass  of  this  pamphlet  material  exists  in 
libraries  in  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium:  Marline  suggests  there  are  as  many  as 
10,000  titles  from  the  1565-1650  period,  scattered  through  three  major  and  several 
minor  extant  pamphlet  collections.  Me  has  worked  on  the  largest  of  these,  some 
4,700  individual  titles  at  the  Royal  Library  in  The  Mague,  employing  a  simple 
methodology  to  yield  statistical  data.  The  contents  of  500  randomly  chosen  titles 
are  organized  into  a  'random  sample',  and  'best-selling  titles',  defined  as  items  in 
the  random  sample  that  had  "at  least  four  printings  in  the  single  Dutch-audience 
language  before  1649"  (p.  236). 

The  text  of  Pamphlets  is  essentially  a  commentary  on  the  large  and  somewhat 
unwieldy  mass  of  material  as  it  has  been  organized  to  provide  empirical  data.  The 
data  base  is  the  'random  sample',  and  the  data  themselves  are  classified  and 
presented  in  twenty-six  Tables  printed  intermittently  throughout  the  text.  The  Tables 
offer  in  statistical  form  virtually  everything  anyone  might  want  to  know  about  early 
Dutch  printed  pamphlets:  v.  g.  the  number  of  pamphlets  printed  annually  for  the 
period  under  study  {Table  1);  the  number  of  known  booksellers  and  printers,  by 
quarter-century  from  pre-1551  to  1651,  by  way  of  Dutch  province  and  urban 
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community  {Table  10);  the  intended  audience  divided  into  five  broad  and  somewhat 
idiosyncratic  categories,  two  of  which  are  'No  One  Specified'  and  'The  reader' 
(Table  2);  general  subject  of  pamphlet  contents  (Table  4)  and  major  themes  (Table 
5);  use  of  historical,  biblical  and  classical  examples  by  both  period  of  publication 
(Table  6)  and  occupation  of  author  (Table  7),  etc.  The  cardpunching,  data  tabulation 
and  statistical  formulation,  replete  with  probability  factors  and  contingency  coeffi- 
cients, has  all  been  completed,  and  the  results  recorded. 

With  perhaps  one  exception  noted  below,  Marline's  conclusions  are  generally 
unstartling,  and  arguably  the  same  ones  that  might  have  been  reached  by  a  more 
intuitive,  less  formally  scientific  methodology.  Pamphlets  printed  and  distributed 
in  the  period  under  examination  were  overwhelmingly  concerned  with  current 
political  and/or  religious  subjects;  many  were  direct  responses  to  earlier  pamphlets; 
a  significant  number  of  the  authors  and  printers  were  anonymous,  despite  legal 
requirements  that  both  be  identified;  the  relatively  high  literacy  rate  among  the 
Dutch  population  combined  with  low  production  costs  and  prospects  for  high  profits 
to  stimulate  the  explosion  of  Dutch  pamphlets  in  the  late  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  centuries;  the  fluid  and  developing  situation  in  both  politics  and 
religion,  and  the  interaction  between  them,  was  another  major  factor. 

Harline's  most  significant  conclusion  may  induce  some  revision  in  standard 
historical  accounts  of  the  development  of  political  independence  in  Holland,  and  in 
Reformation  history  generally.  He  shows  clearly  that  vigorous  and  largescale 
publication  and  dissemination  of  dissenting  and  conflicting  political  and  religious 
points  of  view  took  place  in  the  early  Dutch  Republic.  But  he  establishes  equally 
solidly  that  this  phenomenon  did  not  reflect  'enlightened'  attitudes  or  policies  on 
the  part  of  either  political  or  religious  leaders  of  the  period.  Neither  of  these  groups 
had  any  particular  sympathy  for  the  values  of  free  speech  and  publication.  In  fact, 
they  did  what  they  could  to  control  and  eliminate  'libellous'  views,  and  their  failure 
here  was  not  for  want  of  trying.  Official  attitudes  and  policies  were  the  conventional 
ones  of  other  European  ruling  authorities:  the  simple  minds  of  ordinary  folk  ought 
not  to  be  aroused  by  anything  but  approved  publications.  According  to  Harline,  and 
surely  he  is  right  here,  widespread  dissemination  by  way  of  pamphlets  of  critical 
political  and  religious  dissent  in  the  early  Dutch  Republic  reflected  the  very  limited 
ability  of  the  overall  authorities  to  exercise  much  control  over  many  disparate 
communities  and  interest  groups,  each  of  which  was  sensitive  about  its  own 
prerogatives  and  unenthusiastic  about  implementing  anything  but  the  most  com- 
pelling demands  from  an  outside  authority. 

The  national  authorities  were  well  aware  of  their  inability  to  control  the  output 
of  the  many  printing  presses  in  the  country.  This  explains  in  part  why  they  were  not 
loathe  to  use  the  same  presses  to  publish  'official'  views  in  the  same  medium  they 
failed  to  regulate.  Harline  comments  wryly  that  other  European  governments  of  the 
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day  must  have  noticed  the  apparent  incongruity  of  the  Dutch  authorities  subscribing 
in  practice  to  the  view  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

This  monograph  is  a  worthwhile  addition  to  the  distinguished  international 
Archives  of  the  History  of  Ideas,  and  to  the  collection  of  specialized  titles  in  early 
modern  European  history.  The  fact  that  its  cost  ($78  US)  reflects  the  continuing 
inability  or  unwillingness  of  European  academic  publishers  to  control  prices, 
however,  probably  means  that  many  more  copies  will  find  their  way  onto  library 
shelves  than  into  personal  collections. 

ARTHUR  P.  MONAHAN,  Saint  Mary's  University 


Registres  de  la  Compagnie  des  Pasteurs  de  Genève,  tome  IX,  1604-1606, 
publiés  sous  la  direction  des  Archives  d'Etat  de  Genève  par  Matteo 
Campagnolo,  Micheline  Louis-Courvoisier  et  Gabriella  Cahier,  Genève,  Droz 
1989,  XXX,  Pp.  369. 

Après  le  compte  rendu  détaillé  du  volume  VIII  on  peut  se  permettre  de  présenter 
plus  brièvement  le  volume  IX.  Celui-ci  a  été  traité,  comme  d'habitude,  aussi 
consciencieusement  que  les  volumes  précédents.  Il  comprend  comme  sujet  central 
le  texte  des  Registres  et  comme  annexe  plus  de  100  documents  supplémentaires. 
C'est  une  vraie  joie  de  prendre  ce  livre  et  d'approfondir  la  thématique  des  années 
1604-1606,  ce  qui  n'est  pas  évident  d'une  édition  de  sources  qui  n'annoncerait  pas, 
par  sa  nature,  une  lecture  captivante! 

Le  période  agitée  de  l'Escalade  était  terminée;  il  s'en  suivait  des  années  plutôt 
calmes  pour  Genève.  On  ne  s'étonne  donc  pas  de  constater  qu'à  ce  moment,  plus 
souvent  que  par  le  passé,  des  problèmes  internes  prirent  plus  d'importance.  Parmi 
eux,  ce  furent  avant  tout  des  conflits  de  domination  entre  la  Compagnie  et  le  Conseil, 
par  exemple  lors  de  l'enterrement  du  réformateur  Théodore  de  Bèze  (1605),  lorsque 
la  Compagnie,  pour  motif  que  chacun  naissait  égal  et  que  cela  restait  ainsi  jusqu'à 
sa  mort,  voulut  l'enterrer  comme  tout  autre  citoyen  au  cimetière,  tandis  que  les 
Messieurs  imposèrent  que  le  corps  de  cet  illustre  habitant  de  la  ville  fût  déposé  au 
cloître  de  la  cathédrale  pour  son  ultime  repos.  Dans  un  autre  cas,  par  contre,  la 
Compagnie  eut  la  dessus.  Pour  combler  une  place  vacante  de  pasteur,  le  Conseil 
décida  d'engager  deux  professeurs  qui  n'étaient,  toutefois,  pas  très  enthousiasmés 
par  ce  surplus  de  travail,  et  la  Compagnie  proposa  un  homme  de  leur  rang,  avec 
succès  cette  fois.  La  controverse  la  plus  grave  eut  lieu  lors  de  l'élection  du  président 
("semainier")  de  la  Compagnie.  Par  un  arrêt  arbitraire  le  Conseil  revendiqua  le  droit 
de  désigner  à  l'avenir  un  "semainier"  parmi  les  trois  candidats  proposés,  donc  de 
se  mêler  des  questions  religieuses;  la  Compagnie  détesta  évidemment  ce  décret, 
d'une  part  pour  des  raisons  de  forme:  le  Conseil  n'avait  pas  le  droit  de  prendre  seul 
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une  décision  dans  cette  matière  purement  ecclésiastique,  mais  également  pour  des 
raisons  profondes.  Elle  ne  voulait  en  aucun  cas  se  laisser  influencer  par  le  Conseil 
et  permettre  cette  intrusion  dans  ses  droits.  Chaque  partie  persévéra  sur  son  point 
de  vue  jusqu'au  moment  où  après  plusieurs  essais  de  conciliation  ils  se  mirent 
d'accord  sur  un  compromis:  la  Compagnie  élut  son  "semainier"  pour  un  an,  le 
Conseil  le  confirma.  Ainsi  l'église  put  cette  fois  se  préserver  des  intentions  du 
Conseil. 

A  signaler  aussi  la  tendance  à  intégrer  les  activités  de  la  Compagnie  dans  un 
engrenage  administratif.  En  effet  elle  décida  en  1604  d'introduire  un  double  contrôle 
de  son  secrétaire:  le  protocole  sera  lu  chaque  semaine  et  de  plus  signé  par  le 
"semainier"  à  la  fin  de  l'année  administrative. 

Des  problèmes  internes  d'une  autre  nature  furent  occasionnés  par  les  paroisses 
de  campagne.  En  1605  les  visitations  revinrent  à  l'ordre  du  jour  afin  de  soutenir  les 
pasteurs  affectés  par  la  proximité  catholique.  Les  communes  elles-mêmes  avaient 
des  problèmes  entre  autre  au  sujet  de  la  Cène  dont  la  dignité  n'était  pas  toujours 
assurée  en  raison  de  l'incapacité  des  Anciens.  La  décision  prise  par  la  Compagnie 
à  l'effet  que  le  pasteur  devait  présenter  le  calice,  ceci  étant  la  forme  idéale  de  la 
cérémonie,  donna  lieu  à  une  querelle  (affaire  Royer)  qui  aurait  été  plus  justifiée 
pour  des  questions  plus  importantes,  mais  qui  est  typique  de  l'esprit  orthodoxe  de 
cette  époque  (mentionnons  en  passant  que  la  question  pourtant  secondaire  du 
déroulement  des  rites  occasionnait  ailleurs  aussi  à  cette  époque  des  discussions 
mouvementées,  par  exemple  à  Zurich). 

Bien  que  surgissaient  souvent  des  problèmes  internes,  les  questions  apportées 
de  l'extérieur  donnaient  des  thèmes  importants  et  aussi  intéressants.  L'église  gene- 
voise ne  s'était  jamais  isolée  du  reste  du  monde.  Comme  par  le  passé  elle  envoyait 
de  jeunes  pasteurs  dans  des  communes  françaises,  et  les  questions  formulées  en 
1603  au  synode  de  Gap  (en  rapport  1.  aux  thèses  de  Piscator  sur  la  justification,  2. 
à  l'adjonction  d'un  article  sur  la  profession  de  foi  selon  laquelle  le  Pape  aurait  été 
l'antéchrist,  3.  à  l'union  avec  les  Luthériens  et  4.  à  l'aide  du  dirigeant  des  Hugue- 
nots, le  duc  de  Bouillon)  continuaient  encore  à  préoccuper  la  Compagnie. 

Toutes  ces  questions  étaient  posées  dans  des  discussions  internationales;  elles 
n'étaient  donc  pas  seulement  des  problèmes  réformés  français,  mais  elles  concer- 
naient également  toutes  les  régions  de  langue  allemande. 

En  raison  de  ces  différends  assez  compliqués  (sur  le  plan  politique  aussi),  les 
Genevois  subirent  des  réactions  diverses,  entre  autre  des  églises  réformées  suisses 
dont  Genève,  plutôt  faible  en  matière  politique,  dépendait  dans  une  grande  mesure. 
Celles-ci  en  effet  ne  se  laissèrent  jamais  détourner  de  leur  ancienne  antipathie  à 
l'égard  d'une  entente  avec  les  Luthériens.  Du  reste  les  églises  suisses  ne  réagirent 
pas  à  l'unisson  avec  Genève  qui  souhaitait  également  devenir  le  porte-parole  des 
Suisses.  Quoiqu'elles  aient  partagé  au  fond  presque  les  mêmes  opinions,  elles 
attachaient  beaucoup  d'importance  à  leur  position  d'autonomie.  Seulement  Berne 
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et  Zurich  donnèrent  une  réponse  commune  dans  laquelle  Berne  ajouta  que  Genève 
pouvait  adhérer  à  son  opinion... 

De  cette  manière  nous  obtenons  une  image  diversifiée  non  seulement  des 
activités  de  l'église  genevoise,  mais  aussi,  toutefois  dans  une  mesure  plus  restreinte, 
de  la  Suisse,  de  la  France  et  de  l'église  luthérienne  en  général.  En  ce  qui  concerne 
le  domaine  de  la  recherche,  ce  volume  donnera  l'occasion  de  nous  enrichir  de 
nouvelles  connaissances  (notons  par  exemple  des  suppléments  sur  la  question 
Piscator). 

Souhaitons  à  cette  édition  une  réception  favorable  et  espérons  que  la  limite 
prévue  pour  la  fin  de  Tannées  1618  sera  étendue  au  delà  de  cette  date  afin  d'assurer 
aussi  au  dix-septième  siècle  la  place  qu'il  mérite. 

HEINZPETER  STUCKI,  Institut  fur  Schwdzerische  ReformationsGeschicte 


Renaissance  and  Renewal  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  edited  by  Robert  L.  Benson 
and  Giles  Constable  with  Carol  D.  Lanham.  Medieval  Academy  Reprints  for 
Teaching  26.  Toronto,  Buffalo  and  London:  Medieval  Academy  of  America, 
1992.  Pp.xxx,  781. 

This  monumental  collection,  a  paperback  reprint  of  the  1982  original,  will  be  better 
known  to  medievalists  than  to  those  devoted  to  Renaissance  or  early  modern  studies. 
That  is  unfortunate  because  this  volume  addresses  the  essential  medieval  back- 
ground to  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  the  development  of  early  modern  culture.  The 
collection  grew  out  of  a  1977  conference  honouring  Charles  Homer  Haskins' 
ground-breaking  work.  The  Renaissance  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  first  published  in 
1927.  The  present  collection  is  as  monumental  as  the  work  it  honours  and  extends 
significantly  our  understanding  of  the  medieval  continuation  and  appropriation  of 
classical  culture.  The  essays  by  twenty-six  scholars  are  supplemented  by  110 
illustrations.  Each  essay  is  accompanied  by  a  Bibliographical  Note  and  a  useful 
index  to  the  whole  volume  in  appended.  The  list  of  contributors  reads  like  a  Who's 
Who  of  medieval  studies  and  includes  such  worthies  as  Giles  Constable,  Jean 
Leclerq,  Sir  Richard  Southern,  John  W.  Baldwin,  John  Hine  Mundy,  Georges  Duby, 
Stephen  Kuttner  and  Peter  Dronke. 

Haskins  himself  was  writing  under  the  shadow  of,  and  indeed,  in  many  ways, 
in  reaction  to  Jacob  Burckhardt's  Civilization  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  And  just 
as  Haskins  challenged,  refined,  and  extended  Burckhardt's  vision  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  so  too  this  volume  challenges,  refines,  and  extends  Haskins'  vision  of 
the  twelfth-century  Renaissance.  For  example,  while  Haskins  concentrated  on  the 
secular  culture  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  first  section  of  this  collection  contains 
three  essays  under  the  general  rubric  "Religion".  Giles  Constable  examines 
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"Renewal  and  Reform  in  Religious  Life:  Concepts  and  Realities",  Jean  Leclercq 
concentrates  on  "The  Renewal  of  Theology",  and  Chrysogonus  Waddell  discussed 
"The  Reform  of  the  Liturgy  from  a  Renaissance  Perspective". 

Haskins'  discussion  of  medieval  education  is  significantly  extended  by  the 
contributions  in  Part  II,  "Education",  comprised  of  essays  by  R.W.  Southern,  "The 
Schools  of  Paris  and  the  School  of  Chartres";  John  W.  Baldwin,  "Masters  at  Paris 
from  1179  to  1215:  A  Social  Perspective";  Nikolaus  M.  Hàring,  "Commentary  and 
Hermeneutic";  and  Richard  and  Mary  Rouse,  "Statim  invenire:  Schools,  Preachers, 
and  New  Attitudes  to  the  Page". 

Part  III,  "Society  and  the  Individual",  extends  the  discussion  beyond  the 
classroom  and  into  the  wider  medieval  society.  John  Hine  Mundy  examines  "Urban 
Society  and  Culture:  Toulouse  and  its  Region",  while  Georges  Duby  turns  to  "The 
Culture  of  the  Knightly  Class:  Audience  and  Patronage".  A  topic  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  students  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  is  examined  in  its  twelfth-century 
manifestation  by  John  W.  Baldwin  in  "Consciousness  of  Self  and  Perceptions  of 
Individuality". 

Antiquity's  continuing  influence  on  the  structures  of  twelfth-century  society 
are  seen  clearly  in  the  section  on  "Law,  Politics,  and  History".  Stephan  Kuttner 
examines  "The  Revival  of  Jurisprudence"  while  Knut  Wolfgang  Norr  discusses 
"Institutional  Foundations  of  the  New  Jurisprudence".  Robert  L.  Benson  turns  to 
the  realm  of  politics  in  "Political  Renovatio:  Two  Models  from  Roman  Antiquity" 
while  the  continuity  of  ancient  and  medieval  cultures  occupies  Peter  Classen  in  "Res 
gestae.  Universal  History,  Apocalypse:  Visions  of  Past  and  Future". 

The  twelfth-century's  interest  in  the  thought  and  letters  of  Antiquity  is  dis- 
cussed in  Part  V,  "Philosophy  and  Science".  Marie-Thérèse  d'Alverny  examines 
"Translations  and  Translators"  while  Guy  Beaujouan  traces  "The  Transformation 
of  the  Quadrivium".  The  medievals'  use  of  philosophy  is  the  topic  of  Norman 
Kretzmann's  essay,  "The  Culmination  of  the  Old  Logic  in  Peter  Abelard"  and  that 
by  Stephen  Gersh,  "Platonism  -  Neoplatonism  -  Aristotelianism:  A  Twelfth-Cen- 
tury Metaphysical  System  and  its  Sources". 

Part  VI  "Literature"  and  Part  VII  "The  Arts"  take  culture  as  their  theme.  The 
classicism  of  both  Latin  and  vernacular  literature  are  examined  by  Janet  Martin, 
"Classicism  and  Style  in  Latin  Literature";  Peter  Dronke,  "Profane  Elements  in 
Literature";  and  Per  Nykrog,  "The  Rise  of  Literary  Fiction".  Herbert  Bloch  con- 
siders the  twelfth-century's  "New  Fascination  with  Ancient  Rome",  while  Ernst 
Kitzinger  contemplates  "The  Arts  as  Aspects  of  a  Renaissance:  Rome  and  Italy". 
The  collection  is  rounded  out  by  two  essays  on  architecture:  Willibald  Sauerlander 's 
"Architecture  and  the  Figurative  Arts:  The  North,"  and  Walter  Horn's  "Survival, 
Revival,  Transformation:  The  Dialectic  of  Development  in  Architecture  and  Other 
Arts". 
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Gerhart  B.  Ladner's  introductory  essay  on  "Terms  and  Ideas  of  Renewal"  sets 
the  tone  by  thoughtfully  examining  the  nuances  of  the  concept  of  'renaissance'  and 
identifying  four  principal  forms  of  renewal:  restoration;  reform;  rebellion;  renas- 
cence. He  concludes  that  "the  greatness  of  the  twelfth  century  is  perhaps  most 
evident  in  the  coexistence  and  partial  fusion  of  the  new  ideas  with  the  old  but  still 
evolving  legacy  of  religious  regeneration  and  reform  and  political  restoration  and 
renovation"  (p.  29).  Elsewhere,  the  editors  state  that 

Because  so  many  elements  of  that  culture  interlock,  we  must  regard  the  renaissance 
as  the  totality  of  that  culture:  its  restless  searching  after  the  ancient  -  and  new  - 
authorities,  and  its  audacious  criticism  of  authority;  its  tireless  quest  for  new 
knowledge,  and  its  insistence  on  restructuring  knowledge  new  and  old  alike;  its 
profoundly  innovative  spirituality,  balanced  in  part  by  its  occasional  secularity, 
sometimes  earnest  and  sometimes  laughing;  its  sense  of  renewal,  reform,  rebirth; 
its  freshly  positive  assessment  of  nature,  man,  and  the  world;  its  heightened 
consciousness  of  the  self  and  of  society,  of  past  and  future;  overall,  its  energy,  and 
the  general  quickening  of  life  (p.  xxix-xxx). 

These  words,  written  about  the  twelfth  century,  highlight  the  many  similarities  that 
century  shares  with  the  fifteenth  century.  This  volume  requires  a  more  nuanced  and 
sophisticated  vision  of  renaissance  as  it  is  applied  to  the  intellectual  efflorescence 
of  both  periods. 

JACQUELINE  MURRAY,  University  of  Windsor 


William  H.  Pahlka.  Saint  Augustine's  Meter  and  George  Herbert's  Will.  Kent, 
Ohio:  Kent  University  Press,  1987,  Pp.  262. 

Saint  Augustine's  Meter  and  George  Herbert's  Will  is  a  stimulating,  complicated, 
pretentious,  overambitious  opus,  heavy  to  read  and  so  full  of  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions and  obiter  dicta  that  it  defies  proper  treatment  in  a  review.  But  it  is  rich  in 
fresh  viewpoints,  seminal  hypotheses,  and  illuminating  discussions  of  scholarship 
on  Herbert. 

Pahlka  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  secretary  who  said  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  write  on  Chinese  Philosophy,  he  went  to  the  encyclopedia  and  looked  up  Chinese 
and  Philosophy  and  "put  them  together".  What  Pahlka  tries  to  "put  together"  is  (a) 
a  clause  in  George  Herbert's  will  which  bequeathed  to  his  curate  the  works  of 
Augustine,  and  (b)  Augustine's  De  musica,  an  early  treatise  on  the  ratios  and 
proportions  of  Greek  quantitative  poetry.  Pahlka  opines  that  IF  it  was  the  Antwerp 
1577  ten-volume  Opera  that  Herbert  bequeathed,  "then  the  presence  of  De  musica 
in  volume  I  of  that  set,  together  with  Herbert's  interest  in  both  poetry  and  music. 
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argues  convincingly  [sic]  for  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  word".  Such  a  statement 
does  not  inspire  confidence. 

Reading  the  book  is  like  watching  a  hydra.  Ostensibly  Pahlka  is  interpreting 
Herbert's  poetry  in  the  light  of  De  musica.  But  appearances  prove  deceptive. 
"Music"  is  not  music  in  our  modern  sense  but  refers  to  metre.  And  metre  is  a  matter 
of  divinely-signified  proportions  and  ratios  in  a  system  of  signs  expressive  of  the 
Logos.  What  Augustine  said  about  classical  meter  is  transmogrified  to  fit  stress 
metre,  and  there  is  a  somewhat  strained  attempt  to  apply  all  this  to  poems  in  The 
Temple. 

In  his  "Retractions"  (unmentioned  by  Pahlka)  Augustine  explains  that,  soon 
after  his  conversion,  he  wrote  six  books  on  "Music".  In  the  sixth  "a  subject  worthy 
of  consideration  was  considered,  namely,  how,  from  corporeal  and  spiritual  but 
changeable  numbers,  one  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  unchangeable  numbers  which 
are  already  in  unchangeable  truth  itself,  and  how,  in  this  way,  'the  invisible 
attributes'  of  God,  'being  understood  through  the  things  that  are  made,  are  clearly 
seen'  [Cf.  Rom.  1.20].  For  those  who  do  not  have  the  power,  and  nevertheless  'live 
by  faith  in  Christ'  [Cf.  Rom.  1,7;  Gal.  3,11;  Heb.  10-38]  acquire  a  perception  of 
these  things  more  assuredly  and  more  happily  after  this  life". 

Some  of  Pahlka 's  generalizations  parallel  or  illuminate  such  doctrines.  Here 
are  some  examples:  "belief  in  proportion"  is  "the  single  most  important  standard 
for  judging  verse  forms"(p.  37).  "As  rhetorical  structure  poems  are  the  product  of 
human  invention;  as  metrically  arranged  syllables,  poems  are  imitations  of  divine 
reason"(p.  19).  ''The  Temple  has  two  authors:  the  poet  who  imitates  and  Christ  who 
is  the  object  of  imitation"(p.  146).  "There  is  an  oriental  irony  that  runs  throughout 
Herbert's  poetry,  a  repeated  enactment  of  the  Taoist  paradox  that  evil  is  a  product 
of  our  desire  for  good"(p.  172).  ". .  .to  the  extent  that  Herbert's  poems  are  good  and 
true  and  beautiful,  they  are  all  imitations  of  the  proportions  of  the  Logos  and  the 
unity  of  God"(p.  101).  On  page  103  a  passage  hints  that  the  word  "M//"  in  the  title 
refers  not  only  to  Herbert's  last  testament  but  to  human  wilfulness.  This  is  a  central 
contention  in  the  volume:  -  that  Herbert  saw  his  poetry  as  "both  an  imitation  of  the 
proportions  of  divine  order  and  a  design  forged  by  the  sinful  human  will."  Compare 
p.  116:  "Herbert's  verse  is  the  expression  of  two  wills,  his  own  and  God's,  the  one 
expressing  itself  in  words,  the  other  expressing  itself  in  the  Logos  pattern  of  metre." 

A  rewarding  and  less  mystifying  aspect  of  the  book  is  Pahlka 's  treatment  of 
what  other  critics  have  published  about  Herbert's  poetry.  His  discussions  of 
Rosemond  Tuve,  Richard  Strier,  and  "the  two  Fishes"  are  especially  delightful. 


J.  MAX  PATRICK,  New  York  University 
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Henry  Heller.  Iron  and  Blood.  Civil  Wars  in  Sixteenth  Century  France. 
Montreal  &  Kingston:  McGill-Queens  University  Press,  1991,  Pp.  191. 

Malgré  ce  que  son  titre  peut  laisser  croire,  ce  livre  ne  se  veut  pas  une  histoire  des 
guerres  de  religion  en  France.  Henry  Heller  tente  plutôt  d'expliquer  pourquoi  ces 
guerres  civiles  ont  éclaté  et  cherche  ceux  qui  en  ont  le  plus  profité.  Poursuivant  une 
argumentation  commencée  dans  son  livre  précédent,  The  Conquest  of  Poverty:  The 
Calvinist  Revolt  in  Sixteenth  Century  France  (Leiden,  1986),  Heller  suggère  que 
les  guerres  de  religion  ont  été  provoquées  par  un  accroissement  des  tensions  sociales 
tout  au  long  de  la  première  moitié  du  seizième  siècle.  La  majorité  des  gens  attirés 
par  le  protestantisme  provenant  selon  lui  des  couches  les  moins  favorisées  de  la 
société,  les  guerres  qui  éclateront  dans  les  années  1560  ne  pouvaient  que  prendre 
certaines  caractéristiques  de  conflits  de  classe  (p.  12). 

Selon  Heller,  la  crise  économique  qui  affectait  les  paysans,  les  marchands  et 
les  artisans  depuis  le  début  du  siècle  créa  un  climat  de  tensions  sociales  qui  se 
propagea  des  villes  vers  les  campagnes.  Un  sentiment  de  révolte  se  développa  et 
culmina  dans  ce  que  Heller  conçoit  comme  trois  grands  mouvements  populaires  des 
guerres  de  religion,  soit  la  révolte  calviniste  des  années  1560,  la  Ligue  catholique 
des  années  1588-1594  et  finalement  les  révoltes  populaires  des  années  1590. 

Ces  mouvements  révolutionnaires  furent  toutefois  récupérés  par  la  bourgeoisie 
qui,  forte  de  son  ascension  sociale  au  cours  de  ce  siècle,  était  prête  à  défier  les 
fondations  politiques,  religieuses  et  sociales  de  l'ordre  existant  (p.  47).  La  noblesse, 
pour  assurer  son  emprise  sur  la  société  de  l'époque,  transforma  cette  révolution  en 
contre-révolution.  Les  nobles  des  deux  religions  s'associèrent  pour  combattre 
l'alliance  entre  la  plèbe  et  la  bourgeoisie.  Les  nobles  protestants  laissaient  les  nobles 
catholiques  piller  librement  les  communautés  protestantes.  De  même,  les  aristo- 
crates réformés  avaient  la  voie  libre  pour  saccager  les  régions  habitées  en  majorité 
par  des  catholiques  (pp.  58,  62).  Les  guerres  de  religion  se  transforment  ainsi,  selon 
Heller,  en  une  réaction  féodale  dirigée  par  l'aristocratie  (p.  70). 

Centrale  à  l'argumentation  de  l'auteur  est  l'affirmation  que  la  société  française 
du  seizième  siècle  était  divisée  en  classes  sociales,  non  pas  selon  l'appartenance  à 
un  ordre,  comme  l'avancent  Roland  Mousnier  et  ses  élèves  dans  leurs  travaux.  A 
l'appui  de  cette  thèse,  Heller  nous  présente  au  fil  des  pages  toute  une  série 
d'incidents  distincts  où  se  manifestait  selon  lui  une  opposition  entre  l'élite  de 
l'époque  et  le  petit  peuple.  La  présentation  de  ces  conflits  sociaux  permet  également 
à  l'auteur  de  rejeter  les  propos  de  Fernand  Braudel  qui  faisait  l'éloge  dans  ses  études 
d'un  "beau  XVf  siècle". 

Ce  livre  nous  rend  service  en  nous  rappelant  qu'effectivement  des  tensions 
sociales  existaient  à  cette  époque.  Ace  titre,  il  permet  de  nuancer  l'approche  adoptée 
par  Denis  Crouzet  dans  Les  guerriers  de  Dieu  (Paris,  1991)  qui  tente  d'expliquer 
les  guerres  civiles  en  ne  se  basant  que  sur  les  tensions  religieuses  de  la  période. 
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Toutefois,  peut-on  évacuer  du  débat  ces  dites  tensions  religieuses  comme  le  fait 
Heller?  Peut-on  expliquer  les  guerres  de  religion  en  ne  privilégiant  qu'un  seul 
processus? 

Ce  problème,  Heller  l'aborde  dans  son  introduction  lorsqu'il  reconnaît  que 
l'antagonisme  de  classes  n'est  qu'un  des  antagonismes  qui  divisaient  la  société 
française  de  l'époque,  que  les  relations  de  dépendance  personnelle  ou  l'apparte- 
nance à  une  religion  créaient  des  alliances  qui  transcendaient  les  classes  sociales 
(p.  9-10).  Malheureusement,  au  fil  des  pages.  Heller  semble  oublier  ces  précautions 
pour  ne  se  concentrer  que  sur  le  conflit  supposé  entre  classes  sociales.  Cette 
approche  affaiblit  grandement  la  crédibilité  de  son  argumentation,  d'autant  plus  que 
les  travaux  récents  de  James  Farr  sur  Dijon  ou  de  Daniel  Hickey  sur  le  Dauphiné 
présentent  une  société  beaucoup  plus  complexe  que  ne  le  suppose  Heller.  Une  même 
personne  pouvait  faire  partie  simultanément  de  plusieurs  formes  d'organisation 
sociale,  que  celle-ci  soit  verticale  comme  une  corporation  professionnelle,  ou 
horizontale  comme  une  classe  sociale.  De  plus,  des  travaux  récents  qui,  il  est  vrai, 
n'étaient  pas  tous  accessibles  à  Heller  au  moment  de  rédiger  son  livre  insistent  sur 
l'importance  de  la  religion  pour  cimenter  les  hommes  d'une  même  communauté  à 
cette  époque.  Barbara  Diefendorf  pour  Paris,  Robert  Schneider  pour  Toulouse 
mettent  l'accent  sur  ce  point.  On  ne  peut  donc  pas  complètement  évacuer  la  question 
religieuse  du  débat. 

De  même,  la  violence  engendrée  par  les  guerres  de  religion  prend  plusieurs 
formes  qui  ne  sont  pas  abordées  dans  le  livre  de  Heller.  Si  les  nobles  de  toutes  les 
religions  se  sont  alliés  pour  s'en  prendre  aux  démunis,  comment  expliquer  les 
batailles  qui  opposeront  les  uns  aux  autres  les  membres  de  l'aristocratie?  Comment 
expliquer  que  des  marchands  s'en  prendront  à  d'autres  marchands,  des  paysans  à 
d'autres  paysans?  Où  se  situe  dans  ce  schéma  la  tentative  d'assassinat  contre 
l'amiral  de  Coligny  commandée  par  les  Guise  en  août  1572  qui  conduira  au 
massacre  de  la  Saint-Barthélémy?  Comment  expliquer  l'assassinat  d'Henri  III  en 
1589  ou  même  celui  d'Henri  IV  en  1610? 

Finalement,  il  ressort  du  livre  de  Heller  que  le  petit  peuple  ne  réagissait  pas 
toujours  de  la  même  façon  face  à  une  situation  donnée.  Ce  fait  est  particulièrement 
clair  lorsqu'il  traite  des  révoltes  des  années  1590  qui  constituent  selon  lui  un  des 
trois  grands  mouvements  populaires  de  cette  époque.  Alors  que  certains  membres 
du  peuple,  pour  dénoncer  le  rôle  de  la  noblesse  et  du  clergé  dans  les  guerres  civiles, 
deviennent  d'ardents  défenseurs  du  royalisme  et  donc  du  principal  représentant  de 
l'élite,  d'autres  rejettent  toute  forme  d'autorité  en  se  faisant  les  défenseurs  de  la 
démocratie  (p.  120).  Heller  ne  nous  explique  pas  les  raisons  de  ces  différences.  Un 
tel  exercice  l'amènerait  peut-être  à  nuancer  une  de  ses  conclusions  principales  alors 
qu'il  affirme  que,  du  début  à  la  fin,  les  guerres  de  religion  "represented  a  kind  of 
class  war  from  above"  (p.  136). 

MICHEL  DE  WAELE,  Université  McGill 
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Mebane,  John  S.  Renaissance  Magic  and  the  Return  of  the  Golden  Age: 
The  Occult  Tradition  and  Marlowe,  Jonson,  and  Shakespeare.  Lincoln  and 
London:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1989.  Pp.  ix,  309. 

Occultism  and  pseudo-science  in  the  Renaissance  have  been  the  subject  of  consid- 
erable academic  scrutiny  over  the  past  three  decades,  primarily  through  the  studies 
of  scholars  such  as  Frances  A.  Yates,  Eugenio  Garin,  Wayne  Shumaker,  Keith 
Thomas,  Kurt  Seligman,  Brian  Vickers,  and  loan  P.  Couliano  (whose  Eros  and 
Magic  in  the  Renaissance,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1987,  Mebane  fails  to  note). 
More  recently  still,  we  have  seen  David  B.  Ruderman's  Kabbalah,  Magic  and 
Science:  The  Cultural  Universe  of  a  Sixteenth  Century  Jewish  Physician  (Harvard 
University  Press,  1988)  and  H ermeticism  and  the  Renaissance:  Intellectual  History 
and  the  Occult  on  Early  Modern  Europe,  edited  by  Ingrid  Merkel  and  Allen  G. 
Debus  (Folger  Books,  1988).  Given  the  wealth  of  material  at  the  disposal  of  the 
student  of  the  Renaissance,  one  might  well  wonder  whether  there  is  a  need  which 
can  be  uniquely  met  by  Mebane 's  contribution.  Yes,  there  is.  Mebane 's  scholarly 
and  lucid  accounts  of  the  Neoplatonic,  Hermetic,  and  cabalistic  components  of 
Renaissance  magical  thinking,  and  his  discussions  of  how  occult  philosophy  fits 
into  the  intellectual  and  political  history  of  the  period,  will  be  of  great  value  to  those 
who  are  new  to  the  study  of  Renaissance  occultism  and  feel  overwhelmed  with  the 
mass  of  material,  often  highly  technical,  which  confronts  them.  Mebane 's  reviews 
of  the  scholarship  pertaining  to  his  various  subjects,  his  extensive  notes,  and  his 
substantial  bibliography  are  a  boon  to  all  readers. 

The  general  organization  oi  Renaissance  Magic  and  the  Return  of  the  Golden 
Age  is  not  unlike  that  of  Yates'  The  Occult  Philosophy  in  the  Elizabethan  Age,  the 
book  it  most  resembles  in  purpose  as  well.  After  an  introductory  chapter,  Mebane 
devotes  successive  chapters  to  Marsilio  Ficino,  Pico  della  Mirandola,  and  Henry 
Cornelius  Agrippa;  these  chapters  on  the  continental  backgrounds  are  followed  by 
one  on  magic,  science,  and  witchcraft  in  England;  then  follow  four  chapters  dealing 
respectively  with  Marlowe's  Dr.  Faustus,  Jonson's  The  Alchemist,  Jonson's  mas- 
ques, and  Shakespeare's  The  Tempest. 

Mebane 's  survey  of  the  scholarship  and  controversy  arising  from  the  work  of 
Frances  Yates,  especially  Giordano  Bruno  and  the  Hermetic  Tradition,  is  both 
concise  and  informative.  Mebane  focuses  specifically  on  two  areas  of  continuing 
debate:  1)  the  relationship  between  occuh  philosophy  and  humanism;  and  2)  the 
contribution,  if  any,  of  occult  philosophy  to  the  genesis  of  genuine  science.  Em- 
phasizing magic  as  a  pragmatic  rather  than  as  a  contemplative  form  of  knowledge, 
Mebane  argues  that  "philosophical  occultism  carried  to  its  logical  extreme  the 
humanists'  affirmation  of  the  power  of  human  beings  to  control  both  their  own 
personalities  and  the  world  around  them"  (p.  3).  On  the  second  matter,  Mebane 
offers  a  carefully  and  heavily  qualified  variant  of  what  has  come  to  be  called  "the 
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Yates  thesis"  -  that  occult  philosophy  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  development  and 
dissemination  of  genuinely  scientific  modes  of  thought.  Mebane  points  out  that 
occult  philosophy  was  "only  one  of  several  important  influences";  that  the  early 
contributors  to  the  scientific  revolution  "were  often  eclectic  thinkers"  so  it  can  be 
quite  difficult  to  isolate  the  strands  of  influence  upon  any  given  individual,  "much 
less  upon  the  age  as  a  whole";  that  occultists  and  scientists  have  incompatible 
conceptions  of  the  nature  and  role  of  mathematics;  that,  unlike  science,  occult 
philosophy  depends  on  knowledge  gained  through  a  special  revelation;  and  that  real 
"progress  occurred  only  as  subsequent  generations  reinterpreted  and  reevaluated 
their  predecessors"  and  "rejected  those  aspects  of  occult  philosophy  which  are 
incompatible  with  more  advanced  forms  of  rational  inquiry"  (p.  37).  These  quali- 
fications accepted,  what  remains  of  the  Yates  thesis?  Only,  it  would  seem,  an 
argument  from  the  "intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  times"  rather  than  from  more 
concrete  and  demonstrable  influences;  that  is,  that  occult  philosophy  contributed  to 
the  development  of  science  through  its  optimistic  belief  that  humankind  can 
understand  and  control  itself  and  the  natural  world.  Such  an  assertion,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  relatively  safe,  but  it  does  not  take  us  very  far.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason 
that  locutions  such  as  "ultimately  led  to"  or  "eventually  contributed  to"  occur  fairly 
frequently  in  this  book.  Mebane 's  research  suggests,  however,  that  we  may  not  be 
able  to  get  much  further  at  this  time.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  Mebane  relies  much  less 
on  tempting  speculations  and  unsubstantiated  generalizations  than  does  Yates. 

Throughout  the  book,  Mebane  stresses  that  one  of  the  aims  of  the  serious 
magician  was  the  redemption  of  humankind  and  the  world,  both  the  natural  and  the 
social  worlds.  His  discussions  of  the  political  ramifications  of  such  a  program  are 
informative  and  stimulating.  Also  of  considerable  interest  are  discussions  of  the 
tensions  and  conflicting  impulses  experienced  by  a  number  of  Renaissance  occult 
philosophers;  for  example,  the  desire,  especially  in  Pico,  to  assert  the  individual 
personality  vs.  the  desire  to  lose  the  self  in  a  mystical  union  with  the  divine;  and, 
especially  in  Agrippa  but  perhaps  also  in  Dr.  Faustus,  the  confounding  of  the  sense 
of  the  magus'  sacred  mission  with  egocentric  ambitions.  Although  it  may  not  really 
be  within  the  expected  scope  of  such  a  survey,  Mebane 's  discussion  of  the  persecu- 
tion and  prosecution  of  alleged  witches  would  profit  from  the  citation  of  some  actual 
cases  and  trials  and  from  a  more  complete  examination  of  who  the  accused  actually 
were  - 1  suspect  that  the  majority  of  those  accused  would  be  unlikely  to  be  regarded 
as  philosophers  of  any  sort,  much  less  occult  philosophers. 

Readers  will  want  to  supplement  Mebane 's  chapters  on  continental  occult 
theory  with  a  few  studies  that  undoubtedly  appeared  too  late  for  Mebane  to  take 
into  account:  the  studies  printed  in  Astrology,  Science  and  Society:  Historical 
Essays,  edited  by  Patrick  Curry  (Woodbridge,  Suffolk  and  Wolfeboro,  New 
Hampshire:  The  Boydell  Press,  1987);  Michael  H.  Keefer's  "Agrippa's  Dilemma: 
Hermetic  'Rebirth'  and  the  Ambivalences  of  De  vanitate  and  De  occulta 
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philosophia,''  Renaissance  Quarterly  41.4  (1988),  614-653;  and  Frank  L. 
Borchardt's  "The  Magus  as  Renaissance  Man,"  Sixteenth  Century  Journal  21.1 
(1990),  57-76. 

Mebane's  readings  of  the  literary  works  he  selects  are  considerably  more  sober 
and  disciplined  than  those  Yates  offers  in  her  The  Occult  Philosophy  in  the 
Elizabethan  Age,  and  avoid  her  often  extravagant  speculations  and  circular  argu- 
ments. One  instance  of  an  advance  over  Yates'  readings  of  the  literature  is  the 
interpretation  of  Prospero.  Yates'  presentation  of  Prospero  as  a  triumphant  vindica- 
tion of  John  Dee  cannot  offer  an  explanation  of  Prospero's  abjuration  of  his  magic; 
indeed  Yates  is  totally  silent  on  this  issue.  Mebane  argues  that  because  Prospero's 
magic  is  linked  with  "intellectual  and  spiritual  self-purification,"  it  is  based  on  "the 
participation  of  the  awakened  human  soul  in  the  very  highest  levels  of  the  cosmic 
hierarchy"  (p.  181)  and  thus  is  an  art  "through  which  God's  will  is  accomplished" 
(p.  176).  But,  he  maintains,  it  is  an  art  with  definite  limitations,  limitations  imposed 
in  part  by  permanent  weaknesses  in  human  nature  that  magic  cannot  efface.  In 
Mebane's  reading,  Prospero's  renunciation  of  magic  signifies  that  learning  and 
contemplation  are  not  escapes  from  nor  substitutes  for  political  life  and  involvement 
in  the  human  community,  but  preparations  for  such  commitment  (p.  182). 

I  found  the  reading  of  Dr.  Faustus  to  be  the  least  persuasive  of  the  readings  of 
literary  works.  Mebane  indicates  that  readings  of  this  play  can  be  divided  into  those 
that  argue:  1)  that  the  play  attacks  traditional  ideas  and  institutions;  2)  that  it  is  an 
entirely  orthodox  condemnation  of  Faustus'  magic;  or  3)  that  it  is  ambivalent  in  its 
attitudes  to  magic  and  occult  philosophy  (p.  115).  Mebane  sides  with  the  third 
position:  "Dr.  Faustus  is  neither  a  morality  play  nor  an  unambilvalent  celebration 
of  radical  humanism;  it  is  a  tragedy  which  dramatizes  a  conflict  between  two 
irreconcilable  systems  of  value,  each  of  which,  we  may  feel,  has  at  least  partial 
validity  and  a  genuine  claim  to  our  allegiance"  (p.  118).  The  main  supports  for  this 
view  are  stylistic  arguments  to  the  effect  that  the  verse  is  much  more  impressive 
when  used  to  express  unorthodox  views  and  biographical  evidence  concerning 
Marlowe's  heretical  beliefs;  Mebane  admits  that  neither  of  these  supports  is  espe- 
cially strong  in  isolation,  but  maintains  that  "the  weight  of  these  two  types  of 
evidence  is  considerable  when  they  are  combined"  (p.  117).  If  I  too  may  adopt  an 
approach  through  style,  it  seems  to  me  as  I  reread  this  chapter  that  Mebane  keeps 
finding  himself  drawn  towards  the  orthodox  reading  of  the  play  and  must  struggle 
consciously  to  resist  it  and  make  the  play  look  ambivalent.  I  for  one  find  the 
comment  that  to  "  'confound  hell  in  Elizium'  [1.  282]  is  to  persuade  oneself  that  one 
can  change  the  nature  of  things-in-themselves  merely  by  manipulating  their  names; 
the  alteration  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  the  magician,  not  in  reality"  (p.  133)  to  be 
considerably  more  convincing  and  insightful  as  an  indictment  of  Faustus'  folly  and 
intellectual  blindness  right  from  the  outset  than  the  comment  that  "the  poetry  of 
these  lines  [80-89]  communicates  the  exciting  appeal  of  the  magician's  vision" 
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(p.  124)  is  as  an  argument  that  the  play  is  ambivalent.  Mebane  tells  us  that  the 
"ultimate  effect  of  the  opening  scene,"  which  contains  the  lines  allegedly  enticing 
the  audience  to  respond  sympathetically  to  the  magician,  is  to  unsettle  the  audience 
and  cause  them  "to  raise  questions  concerning  the  limits  of  human  nature,  to  make 
them  wonder  whether  the  individual  does,  after  all,  have  the  right  to  make  his  or 
her  own  decisions  concerning  philosophical,  scientific,  or  religious  truth"  (p.  124). 
On  the  contrary,  I  would  argue  that  an  audience  that  has  just  viewed  Faustus 
confusing  Aristotle  with  Ramus,  misquoting  Justinian,  assuming  that  the  words  of 
a  prescription  are  as  efficacious  as  the  medicine  itself,  and,  finally,  totally  mis- 
construing the  New  Testament,  all  the  while  presenting  himself  as  the  compleat 
philosopher,  lawyer,  physician,  and  theologian  would  be  highly  sceptical  of 
Faustus'  ability  to  get  anything  correct.  Moreover,  as  Mebane  notes  frequently,  the 
occult  philosophers  "believed  that  magical  power  was  derived  from  the  magus 's 
ability  to  purify  the  soul,  to  return  it  to  its  prelapsarian  condition"  (p.  135).  Faustus 
makes  no  discernible  effort  to  accomplish  such  a  purification,  and  the  often  flippant 
and  selfish  uses  to  which  he  applies  his  magic  imply  that  he  certainly  does  not 
possess  the  requisite  purity.  The  play  does  not  really  suggest  that  such  purification 
is  impossible  (Mebane,  p.  135)  since  it  is  not  even  sought  after.  Marlowe's  Faustus 
attempts  an  illegitimate  shortcut,  namely  witchcraft.  The  story  of  Faustus  need  have 
no  implications  at  all  concerning  Marlowe's  presumed  attitude  to  occult  philosophy 
proper.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  Mebane  also  tackle  Robert  Greene's  Friar 
Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  a  play  which  addresses  many  of  the  concerns  of  his  book: 
magic  which  seems  efficacious  in  some  ways,  but  also  morally  suspect;  the  tempta- 
tions of  sensual  delights;  politics;  and  the  theme  of  commitment  to  vs.  escape  from 
the  normal  human  community. 

This  book  is  attractively  printed  and  illustrated,  but  there  is  the  following  rather 
mystifying  annotation  in  the  bibliography:  "Argues  that  Shakespeare  responds  in 
The  Tempest  to  the  aesthetic  of  both  Dr.  Faustus  and  The  Tempest." 


J.M.  RICHARDSON,  Lakehead  University 


Millicent  V.  Hay.  The  Life  of  Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester  (1563-1626). 
Washington:  The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library;  London  &  Toronto:  Associated 
University  Presses,  1984.  Pp.  260. 

Robert  Sidney  is  hardly  a  well-known  name  today.  Yet  in  his  own  time  he  was  a 
distinguished  man.  Governor  of  the  strategic  town  of  Flushing  for  Elizabeth  and 
James,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Queen  Anne's  household,  ambassador  on  several 
important  missions  to  Scotland  and  France,  he  was  rewarded  by  James  with  the  titles 
Viscount  Lisle  and  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  younger  brother  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ,  he 
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was  a  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  a  patron  of  Ben  Jonson  -  the  owner  of  Penshurst 
Place  when  Jonson  wrote  his  famous  poem  eulogizing  the  house  and  its  family.  He 
was  also  a  poet  in  his  own  right,  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  and  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  gardener.  All  these  aspects  of  his  varied  life  are  documented  in  hundreds 
of  letters,  accounts  and  other  items  on  deposit  in  the  Kent  County  Archives,  many 
of  which  have  been  calendared  in  the  Historical  Manuscript  Commission  Reports 
on  the  Dudley  and  De  L'Isle  papers.  Together  they  make  up  a  detailed  picture  of  the 
life  of  an  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  courtier,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  at  least  one  biographer  to  this  interesting  and  little-known 
man. 

Hay  takes  a  thematic,  rather  than  a  strictly  chronological,  approach  to  Sidney's 
life.  Thus,  after  preliminary  accounts  of  his  family  background,  youth  and  educa- 
tion, we  find  three  chapters  on  his  military  life  at  Flushing,  one  on  his  career  at 
Elizabeth's  court,  and  one  on  his  career  at  the  court  of  James  -  the  last  two  separated 
by  chapters  on  his  "Domestic  Life  and  Personal  Business"  and  on  his  activities  as 
"Poet  and  Patron".  The  format  invites  the  readers  to  turn  to  the  section  that  interests 
them  most,  and  skip  or  skim  the  rest. 

The  book  will  be  most  useful  to  anyone  interested  in  England's  involvement 
with  the  Low  Countries  during  the  1590's  and  early  1600's.  Hay  gives  detailed, 
thorough  accounts  of  daily  life  in  the  garrison  at  Flushing,  the  difficulties  involved 
in  reconciling  Dutch  and  English  interests  in  a  tenuous  position,  and  the  various 
military  encounters  in  the  area  in  which  Sidney  was  involved.  These  engagements 
were  not  always  to  Sidney's  credit.  His  abrupt  departure  from  Prince  Maurice's  side 
just  before  the  battle  of  Niewport  caused  considerable  damage  to  his  reputation,  and 
Hay  works  hard  -  perhaps  too  hard  -  to  justify  it,  asserting  vehemently  that  it  is 
"unquestionably  not  a  possibility"  that  Sidney  retreated  out  of  cowardice  (p.  108). 
Sidney  did  have  good  reasons  for  his  decision,  but  Hay's  determination  to  shield 
him  from  all  blame  is  offputting.  If  she  seems  to  protest  too  much  here,  however, 
her  final  assessment  of  Sidney  as  a  "competent  but  not  a  brilliant  military  com- 
mander," who  was  "too  temperate"  and  "cautious"  by  nature  to  be  a  great  soldier, 
is  probably  accurate,  and  the  chapters  on  Sidney's  career  in  Flushing  give  us  a  clear 
and  fairly  balanced  view  of  an  important  part  of  his  life  (pp.  139,  109). 

Later  chapters  are,  unfortunately,  less  successful.  It  is  reasonable  to  discuss 
Sidney's  life  in  the  Netherlands  separately  from  his  activities  in  England  -  although 
even  here  Hay's  format  tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that  he  was  constantly  travelling 
between  the  two  countries,  and  during  the  years  that  he  was  governor  of  Flushing 
he  spent  over  half  his  time  in  London  or  Kent.  Sidney's  life  in  England  is  much  less 
easily  compartmentalized,  and  Hay's  effort  to  treat  her  subject  thematically  results 
in  many  repetitions,  confusions  and  omissions.  In  Chapter  7,  she  details  Sidney's 
pursuits  of  various  titles  and  positions  at  Elizabeth's  court,  but  says  nothing  about 
his  maneuvering  for  possession  of  the  royal  manor  of  Otford  -  which  represented 
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political  as  well  as  financial  gains  -  until  Chapter  8,  where  she  deals  with  it  as 
"personal  business".  This  is  confusing,  and  creates  a  distorted  view  of  the  nature  of 
Sidney's  "private"  life.  The  marriages  of  his  children  were  made,  at  least  in  part, 
for  financial  and  political  advantage;  Sidney's  oldest  daughter  Mary,  who  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  his  favourites,  was  married  at  18  to  a  man  45  years  her  senior,  who 
was  of  good  family  and  income.  Penshurst  Place  was  certainly  a  haven  for  its  owner 
from  the  tedious  routines  of  the  court  and  Flushing,  yet  it  was  never  entirely 
removed  from  the  ambitious  political  maneuvering  of  Sidney's  "court"  life  -  the 
hospitality  which  Jonson  praised  was  extended  to  influential  guests  who  might  be 
able  to  help  Sidney's  advancement;  the  fruit  which  grew  "that  every  child  may 
reach"  in  its  gardens  was  presented  every  year  to  the  royal  family  and  Sidney's 
friends  at  court.  Hay  is  not  unaware  of  this;  she  recognizes  that  Sidney's  plans  to 
enlarge  the  deer  park  at  Penshurst  were  probably  made  in  the  hopes  of  attracting 
the  king  to  hunt  there,  and  gives  an  intelligent  analysis  of  the  political  implications 
of  his  choice  of  godparents  for  his  children  (pp.  187,  178-180).  Her  compartmen- 
talizing approach,  however,  precludes  any  serious  consideration  of  the  intermin- 
gling of  the  public  and  private  spheres  in  Sidney's  life. 

If  Hay's  treatment  of  Sidney's  "domestic  life"  seems  inadequate,  her  discus- 
sion of  Sidney  as  "poet  and  patron"  is  even  less  satisfying.  Her  simultaneous 
attempts  to  explain  Sidney's  sonnets  biographically  and  to  shield  him  from  charges 
of  an  adulterous  passion  are  forced,  and  unfortunately  take  the  place  of  the  sort  of 
biographiocal  discussion  which  might  have  been  really  interesting.  Early  in  the 
book  Hay  discusses  Philip  Sidney's  military  and  diplomatic  career  in  a  lengthy 
preamble  to  Robert's,  yet  she  says  almost  nothing  about  the  more  famous  man's 
poetic  career  or  its  possible  influences  on  his  younger  brother.  She  never  asks  what 
contact  the  ypoung  Robert  might  have  had  with  his  brither 's  famous  group  of  literati, 
or  what  influence  his  literary  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  -  to  whom  Robert, 
as  well  as  Philip,  dedicated  his  work  -  might  have  had  on  him.  Just  as  disappointing 
is  Hay's  treatment  of  Sidney's  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonson.  If  Robert  is  most 
easily  identified  today  as  Sir  Robert  Sidney's  younger  brother,  his  next  claim  to 
fame  is  as  the  owner  of  Penshurst  at  the  time  when  Jonson  wrote  his  famous  poem. 
His  relationship  to  this  literary  giant  -  who  also  wrote  poems  to  Sidney's  daughter 
Mary,  and  in  whose  masques  Sidney  and  his  family  took  part  with  delight  -  deserves 
more  attention  than  the  cursory  paragraph  or  two  Hay  gives  it. 

The  book  is  not  free  from  factual  inconsistencies  and  errors;  Hay  describes 
Lady  Warwick  as  Robert  Sidney's  sister  and  Lady  Huntingdon  as  his  sister-in-law, 
but  reverses  the  relationships  in  her  genealogical  chart  in  the  appendix;  similarly, 
she  gives  Sir  Robert  Wroth  one  death-date  in  the  text  and  another  in  the  chart  (pp. 
18,  186,  and  appendix).  She  seems  to  have  done  much  of  her  research  from  the 
Sidney  letters  published  in  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission's  Calendar  of 
the  Dudley  and  De  L'Isle  papers,  and  occasionally  to  have  referred  to  the  original 
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documents.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  the  Calendar  does  not  reproduce  every  letter  in 
the  collection,  often  paraphrases  or  abbreviates  the  letters'  contents,  and  is  not 
always  accurate  in  its  transcriptions. 

The  picture  of  Robert  Sidney  which  emerges  from  this  book  is  in  the  end  much 
less  interesting  than  it  might  have  been.  Indeed,  it  could  be  argued  that  we  are  hardly 
left  with  a  coherent  picture  of  him  at  all.  The  many  confusions  engendered  by  Hay's 
topical  approach,  the  absence  of  an  introduction  or  a  concluding  chapter  to  give  us 
an  overview  of  his  life  (the  book  ends  abruptly  with  the  date  and  manner  of  Sidney's 
death),  the  lack  of  even  a  simple  time-line  mean  that  even  the  basic  facts  of  Robert's 
life  are  scattered  throughout  the  text,  and  its  broader  patterns  remain  unassessed. 
Hay's  habit  of  referring  to  Sidney  by  his  title  rather  than  his  name  is  indicative  -  he 
is  Sidney,  Lisle,  Leicester,  but  never  a  single  character  or  a  whole  life.  Robert  Sidney 
is  not  one  of  the  legendary  personalities  of  the  Elizabethan  era;  and  perhaps  his  life 
will  always  be  more  interesting  for  what  it  tells  us  about  his  times  than  for  its  own 
sake.  But  we  need  to  see  it  as  a  coherent  whole  in  order  to  learn  from  it,  and  Hay 
does  not  allow  us  to  do  that. 


MARTHA  KURTZ,  Long  Island,  New  York 


Shimon  Markish.  Erasmus  and  the  Jews,  translated  by  Anthony  Olcott,  with  an 
afterword  by  Arthur  A.  Cohen.  Chicago  &  London:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1986.  Pp.  vi,  203. 

Shimon  Markish,  the  son  of  a  noted  Yiddish  poet  executed  at  the  orders  of  Stalin, 
had  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  devotee  of  the  works  and  ideas  of  Desiderius 
Erasmus  before  his  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union.  He  is  currently  a  lecturer  at 
the  University  of  Geneva,  and  although  he  reads  a  wide  range  of  European  lan- 
guages, he  still  writes  in  Russian.  This  book,  translated  directly  from  a  Russian 
manuscript,  has  already  been  published  in  a  French  translation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  writings  of  the  late  Professor  Guido  Kisch  of  Basel 
was  his  Erasmus' Stellung  zu  Juden  undJudentum  (Tubingen:  Mohr,  1969),  a  little 
book  which,  when  taken  together  with  his  Zasius  und  Reuchlin:  Eine  rechtsges- 
chichtlichvergleichende  Studie  zum  Toleranzproblem  im  16  Jahrhundert, 
Pforzheimer  Reuchlinschriften,  vol.  1  (Constance:  Thorbecke,  1961)  and  his  brief 
essay  "Toleranz  und  Menschenwurde,"  in  Paul  Wilper,  eô.,Judentum  im  Middelal- 
ter  Beitrage  zum  christlichen-judischen  Gesprach.  Miscellanea  mediaevalia,  vol. 
4  (Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1966),  1-36,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  scholarly 
discussion  of  the  treatment  of  Jews  by  humanists  in  the  German  Renaissance.  Since 
neither  Kisch 's  essays  nor  several  other  important  contributions  on  the  subject  have 
been  translated  (mostly  from  German),  it  is  good  to  have  the  present  study  by 
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another  scholar  available  in  English.  We  are  told  that  the  author  was  moved  to  write 
this  book  after  reading  Kisch's  book  on  Erasmus  and  the  Jews  in  a  library  in 
Budapest,  but  Markish  manages  to  communicate  his  strong  differences  with  Kisch 
without  engaging  in  polemics. 

What  Markish  has  done  is  to  ransack  the  totality  of  the  works  of  Erasmus  for 
references  to  Jews  and  Judaism,  while  Kisch  concentrated  almost  entirely  on  the 
correspondence  of  Erasmus.  Markish 's  conclusion  is  that  Erasmus  never  took 
serious  thought  about  Jews  as  human  beings  living  in  his  own  age,  but  rather 
considered  them  only  as  a  theological  problem  or  a  thematic  straw-man  for  criticiz- 
ing contemporary  institutions.  Although  Markish  makes  some  references  to  modern 
secondary  literature  in  his  first  chapter  ("The  Problem  Posed"),  if  only  to  differ  with 
it,  the  bulk  of  his  book  is  based  foursquare  on  the  sources.  Work  as  a  serious  scholar 
of  Renaissance  culture  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Hungary  clearly  has  some 
incidental  heuristic  advantages,  since  it  forces  a  scholar  to  concentrate  on  original 
texts  rather  than  what  others  believe  to  have  been  written.  This  gives  his  work  a 
refreshing  directness  and  independence  extremely  valuable  for  those  who  have  had 
trouble  quieting  the  babble  of  scholarly  journals  as  they  confront  the  writings  of 
Renaissance  humanists. 

After  this  introductory  chapter,  which  is  by  far  the  weakest  because  the  most 
derivative,  Markish  moves  with  an  admirable  crispness  through  the  range  of 
relationships  between  Erasmus  and  Judaica;  the  Mosaic  Law,  Judaism  itself  and 
artificial  construct  of  a  lifeless  custom  Erasmus  called  "Judaism"  for  polemic 
purposes;  the  Old  Testament,  which  Erasmus  comprehended  (as  did  Luther)  only 
as  a  Christian  document;  the  Jews  of  the  Gospel  era,  who  were  vilified  for  rejecting 
their  messiah  in  terms  adopted  from  Augustine;  the  Jews  of  his  own  day,  who  were 
largely  ignored  or  used  as  symbols  of  the  evil  into  which  Christianity  might  fall; 
and  lastly  the  Hebrew  language,  which  Erasmus  revered  in  theory  but  which  he  was 
strangely  never  willing  or  able  to  master.  In  his  conclusion,  Markish  argues  that 
Erasmus  never  had  a  well-considered  attitude  towards  Jews  as  human  beings  or  as 
a  community,  but  that  his  views  were  simply  a  function  of  his  particular  view  of  the 
proper  practice  of  Christianity.  Since  Erasmus  rejected  a  religion  of  the  Law,  he 
rejected  Moses  and  all  his  works  except  as  a  necessary,  preparatory  stage  in  the 
religious  childhood  of  mankind.  He  was  not  so  much  anti-Judaic  as  he  was 
anti-Mosaic. 

In  his  "Afterword,"  the  late  Arthur  A.  Cohen  severely  chides  Markish 's  irenic 
treatment  of  Erasmus,  particularly  Markish 's  refusal  to  equate  pre -modern  anti- 
Jewish  attitudes  as  being  the  same  as  modern  anti-semitism.  To  Cohen,  there  is  clear 
continuity  between  the  hostility  to  Jews  in  Erasmus  and  the  ideology  of  secular 
anti-semitism  in  our  own  times.  While  it  is  easy  to  understand  Cohen's  views,  it 
appears  to  me  that  Markish  is  closer  to  being  correct  in  scholarly  terms  than  is 
Cohen.  As  historical  scholars,  we  have  to  be  able  to  interpret  the  past  in  the  language 
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of  our  own  times,  but  it  seems  pointless  to  haul  past  thinkers  before  a  fictive  bar  of 
justice  to  answer  for  crimes  far  beyond  their  own  ken.  Another  approach  would  be 
to  argue  (as  does  Guido  Kisch  or  Jerome  Friedman)  that  Erasmus  was  gratuitously 
hostile  to  Jews,  and  hostile  in  a  way  which  was  inconsistent  with  his  own  stated 
philosophy  of  tolerance.  This  again  appears  to  me  to  play  tricks  on  the  dead  by 
overstating  or  universalizing  a  concept  of  tolerance  which  was  a  subordinate  aspect 
of  Erasmus'  philosophia  Christi,  and  which  was  never  more  than  a  tool  for  the 
ultimate  expansion  of  the  philosophia  to  the  whole  of  humanity. 

STEVEN  ROWAN,  University  of  Missouri  -  St.  Louis 


Annonces  /  Announcements 


Tudor  and  Stuart  Texts 

The  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  announces  Tudor  and  Stuart  Texts,  a  new  series  of  modernized  annota- 
ted editions  of  important  English  Renaissance  texts,  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Germaine  Warkentin  and  David  Galbraith.  Scholars  interested  in  submitting 
proposals  should  write  to  David  Galbraith  or  Germaine  Warkentin  at  the 
C.R.R.S.,  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1K7. 

Europe  and  Whitehall 

The  Renaissance  Center  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  is  hosting 
on  October  28-31,  1993  a  multidisciplinary  conference  entitled,  "Europe  and 
Whitehall:  Society,  Culture,  and  Politics,  1603-1685".  The  conference  exa- 
mines the  multiple  connections  existing  between  the  English  royal  court  and 
continental  Europe  during  the  seventeenth  century.  For  more  information, 
please  contact  Prof.  R.  Malcolm  Smuts,  Department  of  History,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Boston,  100  Morrisey  Blvd.,  Boston,  MA  02125,  USA. 

Le  corps  souffrant 

Le  Centre  interdisciplinaire  d'études  sur  la  Renaissance  de  l'Université  de 
Montpellier  présente  un  colloque  international  sur  la  souffrance  au  plan  théolo- 
gique et  symbolique.  Ce  colloque  aura  lieu  du  17-20  mars  1994  à  Montpellier, 
France.  On  peut  se  renseigner  en  écrivant  au  Prof.  Luc  Borot,  Université 
Paul- Valéry,  B.P.  5043,  34032  Montpellier  Cedex,  France. 

Ways  of  Looking:  Books  and  Manuscripts 

"Ways  of  Looking"  is  a  forthcoming  conference  on  the  production  and  presen- 
tation of  books  and  manuscripts  between  1300  and  1550.  The  conference  is  to 
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be  held  at  the  University  of  Sheffield,  U.K.,  12-15  July  1993.  Please  write  to 
Prof.  Julia  Boffey,  Department  of  English,  Queen  Mary  College,  University  of 
London,  London,  El  4NS,  U.K. 

Emblem  Studies 

A  conference  on  Emblem  Studies  is  to  be  held  16-20  August  1993  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Please  contact  Prof.  Daniel  Russell.  Department  of 
French  and  Italian,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15260, 
USA. 

Exploration  de  l'Asie  à  la  Renaissance 

Une  conférence  internationale  sur  les  explorations  européennes  en  Asie  et  au 
Japon  à  l'époque  de  la  Renaissance  aura  lieu  du  24-26  septembre  1993  à 
l'Université  Sophia  au  Japon.  Prière  de  communiquer  avec  le  Prof.  Peter 
Milward,  Centre  d'études  de  la  Renaissance,  Bibliothèque  Centrale,  Université 
Sophia,  7  Kioicho,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  102,  Japon. 

A  New  Ben  Jonson  Journal 

The  University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas  is  currently  preparing  its  first  issue  of  the 
Ben  Jonson  Journal.  For  more  information  on  subscriptions  and  contributions, 
please  contact  the  editors:  Profs.  Richard  Harp  and  Stan  Stewart,  University  of 
Nevada,  Las  Vegas,  P.O.  Box  455069,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89154-5069,  USA. 

Spanish  Golden  Age  Poetry 

A  conference  on  Spanish  Golden  Age  Poetry  is  to  be  held  11-13  November 
1993  at  Texas  Tech  University  in  Lubbock,  Texas.  For  more  information,  please 
write  to  Prof.  Ted  McVay,  Classical  and  Modern  Languages  &  Literatures, 
Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock,  Texas  79409-2071,  USA. 

Franchir  les  frontières 

Le  Séminaire  en  études  du  Moyen  Age  et  de  la  Renaissance  de  l'Université 
Western  Ontario  sollicite  des  communications  portant  sur  l'interdisciplinarité 
dans  l'étude  de  ces  deux  périodes.  Le  colloque  aura  lieu  le  7  mars  1994.  Pour 
plus  de  renseignements,  prière  de  communiquer  avec  Nicholas  Watson  ou 
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Richard  Hillman,  Department  of  English,  University  of  Western  Ontario,  Lon- 
don (Ontario)  N6A  3K7. 

Crossing  the  Boundaries 

The  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Seminar  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  is 
solliciting  papers  for  a  conference  on  interdisciplinarity  in  the  study  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The  conference  is  to  be  held  on  March  7, 
1994.  For  more  information,  please  contact  Prof.  Nicholas  Watson  or  Richard 
Hillman,  Department  of  English,  University  of  Western  Ontario,  London, 
Ontario,  N6A  3K7. 

Confraternitas 

Confraternitas,  the  bi-annual  bulletin  of  the  Society  for  Confraternity  Studies, 
is  now  in  its  fourth  year  of  publication.  The  bulletin  contains  short  articles 
touching  upon  medieval  and  early  modern  confraternities,  news  and  notes  of 
interest  to  scholars  working  on  lay  religious  spirituality.  Readers  interested  in 
receiving  a  copy  of  Confraternitas  should  write  to  Prof.  Konrad  Eisenbichler  or 
William  Bowen,  CRRS,  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5S  1K7.  The  annual  subscription  rate  is  $10,  payable  to  the  Society 
for  Confraternity  Studies. 

Boiardo  Conferences 

A  series  of  conferences  will  be  held  in  1994  in  Italy  and  North  America  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Boiardo  Quincentennial.  Papers  on  any  topic  will  be  considered, 
but  the  following  topics  are  particularly  encouraged:  Boiardo  as  a  humanist, 
lyric  poet,  allegorist,  historian,  translator,  and  playwright;  influences  of  classi- 
cal and  earlier  European  literature  on  his  work,  as  well  as  his  influence  on  other 
national  literatures;  the  Ferrarese  court  and  socio-political  considerations.  The 
deadline  for  submitting  abstracts  is  December  1,  1993.  Please  write  to:  Prof. 
Antonio  Franceschetti,  Department  of  Italian  Studies,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  lAl. 

On  the  Margins 

"On  the  Margins"  is  the  title  of  the  27th  annual  conference  of  the  Center  for 
Medieval  and  Early  Renaissance  Studies  at  SUNY/Binghamton.  The  focus  of 
the  conference  will  be  the  changing  notion  of  social/cultural  psychological 
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borders  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance:  exploring  the  centres  and  the 
peripheries,  "them"  and  "us,"  and  principles  of  inclusion  and  exclusion.  For 
more  information,  please  contact  Prof.  Robin  S.  Oggins,  Center  for  Medieval 
and  Early  Renaissance  Studies,  State  University  of  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  6000, 
Binghamton,  New  York  13902-6000,  USA. 
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EDITORIAL 


Les  articles  du  numéro  de  Renais- 
sance et  Réforme  que  vous  tenez  entre 
les  mains  portent  sur  les  limites  sociale- 
ment construites  du  dire  à  l'époque  de  la 
Renaissance.  Ils  nous  racontent  des  his- 
toires assez  passionnées  de  transgression 
de  ces  limites.  C'est  Lucrezia  Marinelli 
qui  occupe  ici  une  grande  place  parmi 
celles  qui  ont  le  mieux  articulé,  du  moins 
dans  l'univers  culturel  de  l'Italie  du 
Nord,  la  revendication  des  femmes.  Les 
textes  de  Marinelli  que  nous  proposent 
Prudence  Allen  et  Filippo  Salvatore  sont 
absolument  remarquables,  non  pas  tant 
par  leurs  références  au  discours  philoso- 
phique que  par  leur  pure  passion  qui 
rappelle  certainement  Marie  de  Gournay 
en  France.  Carole  Duchesne  a  tenté,  elle, 
de  comprendre  la  suspension  du  logos 
chez  Agrippa  d' Aubigné.  D'Aubigné  est 
essentiel  si  l'on  veut  saisir  la  ferveur  des 
enjeux  protestants  dans  la  France  de  la 
fin  du  seizième  siècle.  Enfin,  Craig  Ru- 
stici  nous  fait  découvrir  un  texte  merveil- 
leux  de  Francis  Bacon;  nous  en 
ressortons  frappés  par  la  terrible  ambi- 
guïté qui,  malgré  tous  les  signes  de  la 
ferveur  et  de  la  passion,  vivait  en  chacun 
des  hommes  et  des  femmes  de  la  Renais- 
sance. "Bacon  ne  raconte  pas,"  disait 
dans  un  numéro  de  L'Arc  Lorenza  Truc- 
chi,  "il  établit  et  prend  acte".  C'est  bien 
ce  que  font  les  auteurs  des  textes  que 
nous  vous  offrons. 


The  three  articles  printed  in  this 
issue  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation 
deal  with  the  socially  constructed  limita- 
tions upon  which  any  discourse  is  buih. 
Through  the  careful  reading  of  three  very 
different  writers,  we  remain  confronted 
with  the  concept  of  transgression.  First, 
Lucrezia  Marinelli  is  prominent,  at  least 
in  the  cultural  context  of  Northern  Italy, 
among  those  who  attempted  to  describe 
the  limitations  faced  by  most  women  in 
the  Renaissance  period.  The  texts  which 
Prudence  Allen  and  Filippo  Salvatore 
discuss  in  their  article  on  Marinelli  are 
truly  remarkable,  not  so  much  because 
they  belong  to  the  intellectual  discourse 
of  the  Renaissance,  but  because  they 
convey  a  sense  of  pure  passion.  In  a  brief 
article,  Carole  Duchesne  explains  the 
suspension  of  the  logos  in  Agrippa 
d' Aubigné,  whose  long  poem  Les  Tragi- 
ques is  indeed  essential  to  understand  the 
fervor  of  the  protestant  Reformation  in 
France.  Finally,  Craig  Rustici  unravels 
the  extraordinary  ambiguity  of  Francis 
Bacon's  Holy  War.  In  a  special  issue  of 
the  French  journal  L  'Arc,  Lorenza  Truc- 
chi  writes  that  "Bacon  does  not  tell 
stories,  he  establishes  the  facts  and  he 
takes  action".  The  papers  which  we 
publish  in  this  issue  are  certainly  in  line 
with  Bacon's  ideal  of  the  active  pursuit 
of  knowledge. 


Lucrezia  Marinelli  and  Woman's  Identity 
in  Late  Italian  Renaissance 

PRUDENCE  ALLEN,  rsm  8c  FILIPPO  SALVATORE 


In  this  paper  the  Italian  Humanist  Lucrezia  Marinelli  (1571-1653)  will 
be  examined  from  the  two  complementary  perspectives  on  her  place  in 
the  late  Italian  Renaissance  Studies  and  her  contribution  to  the 
philosophy  of  woman. ^  Marinelli  is  remarkable  in  both  areas  of  intellec- 
tual history;  and  her  relatively  unknown  contributions  make  it  even  more 
exciting  to  present  to  the  English  speaking  public  an  assessment  of  her 
work.  In  Part  I  of  this  paper,  Filippo  Salvatore,  examines  her  writing  as 
an  epic  poet  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century;  in  Part  II  Sr. 
Prudence  Allen,  considers  her  significance  as  a  philosopher  of  the 
concept  of  woman  at  a  crucial  turning  point  in  western  intellectual 
history;  finally,  in  Part  III,  Filippo  Salvatore  underlines  Marinelli's 
significance  as  a  political  thinker. 


The  life  and  works  of  Lucrezia  Marinelli  Vacca 

In  the  history  of  social  and  intellectual  emancipation  of  women  in 
European  culture,  Lucrezia  Marinelli  deserves  a  prominent  place.  Besides 
Christine  de  Pisan  and  Isabella  d'Este,  who  preceded  her,  Marinelli  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  learned  women  of  the  second  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth.  She  was  bom  in  Venice  in  1571  and  died 
there  in  1653.  She  belongs  to  the  Counter-Reformation,  traditionally  con- 
sidered one  the  most  troubled  periods  in  Italian  history.  At  this  time,  Italy  was 
under  Spanish  domination,  so  lacked  political  liberty,  and  suffered  under  the 
strict  censorship  of  the  Catholic  Church  after  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545- 
1563). 

According  to  many  critics  the  position  of  women  in  this  period  was 
worse  than  during  the  High  Renaissance.  Women  such  as  Isabella  d'Este  at 
Ferrara  or  Elisabetta  Gonzaga  at  Urbino  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
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cultural  and  political  life  during  the  High  Renaissance.  The  relative  freedom 
enjoyed  by  women  belonging  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  came  under 
attack  and  in  its  stead  misogynous  writings  flourished.  A  scholar  like  Ginevra 
Conti  Odorisio  still  adheres  to  the  widely  held  belief  that  "Seventeenth 
century  misogyny  is  to  be  viewed  within  the  general  framework  that  emerged 
in  Italy  with  the  Counter  Reformation...  and  a  negative  judgement,  at  least 
as  far  as  women  are  concerned,  cannot  be  modified.  After  the  Council  of  Trent 
woman  became  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  an  instrument  of  spiritual  and  civic 
servility".^ 

A  more  balanced  view  is  expressed  by  Natalia  Costa-Zalessow  in  her 
Scrittici  italiane  dal  XIII  al  XX  secolo:  "According  to  many  critics",  she 
writes,  "the  position  of  woman  got  worse,  and  as  a  result  there  were  no 
outstanding  woman  writers.  And  yet,  if  one  looks  closer,  one  realizes  that  this 
view  is  not  entirely  exact.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  16th  century  and  in  the 
17th  century,  feminism  became  militant  through  the  pen  of  Modesta  da  Pozzo, 
Lucrezia  Marinelli  and  Suor  Arcangela  (Elena)  Tarabotti".^ 

Misogynous  literature  in  this  period  is  particularly  violent.  Woman  is 
treated  as  a  synonym  of  every  possible  sin  and  the  embodiment  of  a  devilish 
nature.  One  tragic  side  of  this  intolerant  conception  of  womanhood  are  the 
notorious  witch  hunts  of  the  sixteenth  century.^  One  of  the  most  vicious 
attacks  on  women  is  Giuseppe  Passi' s  DonneschiDiffetti  published  in  Milan 
in  1595.  It  is  as  a  reply  to  Passi's  book  that  in  1600  Lucrezia  Marinelli 
published  La  nobiltà  et  Veccellenza  delle  donne  co'diffetti  et  mancamenti  de 
gli  huomini.^ 

Besides  Lucrezia  Marinelli  other  women  writers,  such  as  Moderata 
Fonte,  Arcangela  Tarabotti  and  Sara  Copia  Sullam  were  active  in  Venice  at 
the  turn  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  was  one  of  the 
places  where  feminist  literature  sprang  forth.  Venice  had  been  for  centuries 
a  place  where  a  secular  approach  to  life  had  been  allowed  to  flourish  and 
where  a  more  democratic  form  of  government  existed.^  The  University  of 
Padua  allowed  Protestants  like  William  Harvey  to  register,  and  it  was  at  Padua 
that  Pomponazzi  discussed  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Andreas  Vesalius 
dissected  corpses,  and  Galileo  Galilei  defended  the  heliocentric  conception 
of  the  universe.  Padua  was  one  of  the  places  in  Catholic  Europe  where 
freedom  of  thought  was  allowed  and  where  great  strides  were  made  in 
medicine,  philosophy  and  physics.^ 

This  is  the  cultural  and  social  background  that  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  if 
we  are  to  understand  how  Lucrezia  Marinelli  was  able  to  publish  her  treatise. 
In  addition,  Marinelli' s  father  was  particularly  interested  in  women's  issues, 
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and  so  her  home  environment  predisposed  her  to  being  aware  of  the  long  line 
of  significant  women  writers  from  Padua  and  Verona  who  had  preceded  her. 
She  was  well  aware  of  Cassandra  Fedele,  Isotta  Nogarola  and  others  who 
formed  her  gender  specific  cultural  background. 

Lucrezia  Marinelli  was  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  Giovanni  Marinelli, 
who  came  from  the  city  of  Modena.  He  was  an  admirer  of  Aristotle,  and  he 
had  a  good  library  to  which  Lucrezia  had  access.  She  probably  attended  the 
frequent  gatherings,  so  typical  of  the  time,  where  literary,  philosophical  and 
medical  topics  were  discussed.  That  she  was  present  is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  Lucio  Scarano  praises  her  at  the  beginning  of  his  text  for  the  impact  that 
her  poetry  and  rhetoric  had  made  upon  him  in  one  of  these  gatherings. 

Giovanni  Marinelli  had  a  keen  interest  in  the  condition  of  women  and 
published  Ornamenti  delle  donne  in  Venice  in  1562,  and  Le  medicine  per- 
tinenti  allé  infermità  delle  donne  in  1574.^  Lucrezia' s  brother  Curzio  followed 
in  his  father's  footsteps  and  became  himself  a  physician.  Lucrezia  began  to 
write  around  the  age  of  twenty  and  her  first  work,  La  Colomba  Sacra,  was 
published  in  1595.  It  is  an  heroic  poem  in  ottava  rima  on  the  life  of  the  young 
and  beautiful  Christian  Colomba  who  preferred  to  be  a  martyr  rather  than 
abandon  her  faith  to  become  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.^  Two  years 
later  in  1597  Marinelli  published  Vita  delSerafico  et  Glorioso  San  Francesco. 
This  biography  of  Saint  Francis  was  later  included  in  a  collection  on  Saint 
Francis  edited  by  Father  Silvestro  da  Poppi  in  1606.^^ 

Other  works  by  Marinelli  that  deal  with  religious  topics  are:  La  Vita  di 
Maria  Vergine,  Impératrice  delVUniverso  (1602,  reprinted  1610  and  1617); 
Vita  di  Santa  Giustina  (1606);  Vita  de  'Dodeci  Heroi  di  Christo  et  de  'Quattro 
Evangelisti  (1617);  De  Gesti  Heroici  e  de  lia  Vita  Meravigliosa  della  Serafica 
S.  Caterina  da  Siena  (1624)  Le  Vittorie  de  Francesco  ilSerafico  (1644);  Rime 
Sacre  (1603).  She  also  wrote  in  ottava  rima  summaries  of  Luigi  Tansillo's 
LeLacrime  di  San  Pietro  (1606,  reprinted  1738).^^ 

Lucrezia  Marinelli  dealt  also  with  mythological  and  allegorical  topics  in 
her  writings.  In  1605  she  published  the  Arcadia  Felice  and,  in  1618,  the  Amore 
innamorato  ed  impazzato.  This  poem  echoes  Ariosto's  masterpiece  Orlando 
Furioso  and  Angelo  Poliziano's  Stanze  per  la  Giostra,  especially  in  the 
description  of  Iridio's  hunt,  a  young  man  who  does  not  care  about  love  and 
whom  Cupid  wishes  to  wound.  Several  of  Marinelli' s  love  poems  are  part  of 
the  collection  Rime  delle  signore  Lucrezia  Marinelli,  Veronica  Gambara  ed 
Isabella  della  Morra,  con  Vaggiunta  di  quelle  di  Maria  Selvaggia  Borghini, 
published  in  Naples  in  1693. 
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Lucrezia  Marinelli's  reputation  and  claim  to  fame  rests  on  two  other 
works.  The  first  is  La  nobiltà  e  Veccellenza  delle  donne  co'diffetti  et  man- 
camenti  de  gli  huomini  which  appeared  in  Venice  in  1600  and  was  reprinted 
three  more  times  with  additions  and  corrections.  It  is  a  landmark  at  the 
European  level  from  a  philosophical  and  a  sociological  point  of  view  for  it 
exemplifies  a  keen  understanding  of  the  social  forces  that  kept  women  in  low 
esteem  and  dire  dependency  on  men.  These  will  be  discussed  in  the  second 
part  of  this  essay. 

The  other  work  that  brought  her  fame  as  a  poet  is  Enrico  owero  Bisanzio 
Acquistato,  published  in  1635  and  later  in  1844  and  in  \%A5}'^  Enrico  is  an 
epic  poem  in  27  cantos  in  ottava  rimaP  The  topic,  as  was  customary  after 
Torquato  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  liberata,  is  based  upon  an  historical  event, 
Venice's  conquest  of  Byzantium  during  the  fourth  crusade  (1202-1204).^"^ 
The  major  characters,  Dandolo  himself,  Baudoin  Count  of  Flanders, 
Boniface,  Marquis  of  Monferrato,  Louis,  Count  of  Blois,  and  Isaac  and  Alexis 
Commenus,  the  legitimate  heir  and  the  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Byzantium 
are  real.  Others  like  the  female  warrior  Claudia,  the  magician  Eson,  and  the 
knights  Venier,  Rainiero  and  Giacinto  are  the  product  of  Marinelli's  imagina- 
tion. The  combination  of  'historia  e  favoloso\  taken  from  the  Christian 
tradition  rather  than  from  the  pagan  mythology,  is  recommended  by  Tasso. 
Marinelli  is  a  follower  of  Tasso,  like  that  other  great  lady  of  early  seventeenth 
century  Italian  letters  Margherita  Sarrocchi,  author  of  La  Scanderbeide 
(1623),  an  epic  poem  that  deals  with  the  heroic  resistance  of  George  Castriota, 
surnamed  Scanderberg  (the  Great  Alexander),  against  the  Turkish  invasion 
of  Albania  in  the  later  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  ^^  Marinelli  is  also  sharply 
aware  of  the  debates  on  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  presented  by  Aristotle  in  his 
Poetics.  In  her  letter  to  the  readers  of  the  Enrico  she  clarifies  her  stance: 

I  have,  in  order  to  render  worthy  of  heroic  majesty  my  poem,  followed 
what  Aristotle  writes  in  his  poetics,  although  I  did  not  venture  too  far 
from  Homer's  teachings,  for  he  was  labelled  as  a  living  and  true  idea  of 
heroic  poetry.  And  If  I  imitated  the  moderns  in  some  instances,  one  can 
see,  if  one  analyzes  the  intent,  that  I  took  as  true  sources  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poetry,  and  will  find  out  that  primis  gratiae  sunt  habendaeP 

Marinelli  points  out  that  she  developed  only  one  major  plot,  even  though  some 
minor  ones  are  linked  to  it,  in  order  to  respect  the  canon  of  the  diversity  within 
unity  that  Aristotle  refers  to  when  he  speaks  of  an  animal  perfect  in  each  of 
its  parts. 
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In  the  history  of  the  emancipation  of  woman,  Lucrezia  Marinelli  oc- 
cupies an  important  position.  She  is  more  important  than  the  better  known 
Dutch  author  Anna  Maria  van  Schurman  or  the  French  writer  Marie  de 
Gournay,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  Montaigne.  But  does  Marinelli  deserve 
still  the  fame  she  enjoyed  in  her  lifetime  as  a  great  poet?  In  the  1844  edition, 
the  editor  points  out  that  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Enrico 

some  sharp  traits,  appropriate  comparisons,  and  sometimes  prominence 
and  worth  in  the  plot.  In  a  word  he  will  notice  that  if  Lucrezia  had  lived 
in  a  better  age,  her  talent  would  have  merited  even  in  our  times  a 
conspicuous  amount  of  praise. ^^ 

This  view  corresponds  to  the  notion  that  seventeenth-century  Italy  was  a 
period  of  decadence  especially  in  literature  where  Giambattista  Marino  had 
dazzled  his  contemporaries  with  his  pomposity  and  his  frivolity.^^  For  Mon- 
signor  A.  Delia  Chiesa,  a  contemporary  of  Marinelli,  however,  she 

was  an  admirable  woman  for  her  eloquence  and  wisdom,  who  in  com- 
posing verses  has  risen  so  high  that  I  believe  there  is  no  one  that  can 
match  her.  ^^ 

Benedetto  Croce  expressed  a  nuanced  view  of  Sarrocchi  and  Marinelli  as  epic 
poets: 

Sarrocchi  was  a  correct  writer  who  belonged  to  a  good  tradition;  a  hint 
of  her  literary  taste  very  little  'marinesco'  is  her  comment  to  Delia  Casa' s 
rhymes.  But,  the  principal  of  the  women  writers  of  epic  poems  was  the 
Venetian  Lucrezia  Marinelli  who  wrote  Enrico,  ovvero  Bisanzio  acquis- 
tato  (1635).  In  general  it  has  to  be  noticed  that  the  women  writers  were 
rather  conservative,  and  avoided  almost  completely  using  conceits  and 
baroque  argutezze,  which  seemed  to  require  some  kind  of  virihty.  If  one 
cannot  find  in  the  works  of  seventeenth  century  female  writers  true 
poetry,  one  can,  nonetheless,  find  movements  and  feminine  voices  and 
the  expression  of  feelings,  but  it  is  rather  rare  to  find  even  in  them  a  spirit 
of  real  humanity. ^^ 

A  recent  critic,  Costa- Zalessow,  has  this  to  say  about  Marinelli' s  worth  as  a 
poet: 

Lucrezia  had  an  easygoing  hand,  but  her  verses  are  not  very  profound, 
even  though  they  are  correct  and  elegant.  As  I  said  she  was  the  greatest 
writer  of  epic  poems,  but  her  art  owes  too  much  to  her  models:  Poliziano, 
Aiiosto,  and  above  all  Tasso.  Nonetheless  I  have  to  admit  that  a  serious 
study  of  her  literary  production  is  still  lacking  and  ought  to  take  into 
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account  the  predominant  taste  of  early  Seicento  and  her  own  tempera- 
ment as  an  emancipated  woman. ^^ 

We  feel  that  Marinelli's  epic  poem  Enrico  is  a  major  work  of  art.  She 
combines  epic  and  chivalrous  elements  and  her  models  are  not  only  Ariosto 
or  Tasso  but  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  setting,  Byzantium,  allows  her  to  make 
frequent  references  to  ancient  Greek  culture,  and  her  heroes  Venier,  Rainiero 
and  Giacinto,  resemble  more  Achilles  and  Hector  than  Rinaldo  and  Orlando. 
The  female  character  of  Claudia  is  not  just  an  imitation  of  Tasso' s  Clorinda. 
Claudia  is  the  expression  of  the  attributes  bestowed  in  La  nohiltà  on  the 
legendary  Amazons  and  Valasca,  the  friend  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who, 
"possessing  a  generous  and  great  heart,  scorned  that  a  man  could  command 
to  her".  Enrico  Dandolo,  the  main  character  of  the  poem,  is  not  idealized  as 
much  as  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  crusaders  in 
Tasso' s  Gerusalemme  liber ata.  Dandolo  remains  a  strong,  sharply  drawn 
human  figure.  He  is  described  as  Christ's  warrior  who  chastised  tyrants. 
Marinelli  upholds  the  cause  of  justice  and  reveals  the  base  motives  that  moved 
Alexis  Commenus  to  usurp  the  throne.  Honor  and  justice,  much  more  than 
love,  are  the  dominant  feelings  in  Enrico  which  is  more  epic  in  tone  than 
Tasso 's  Gerusalemme.  The  choice  of  one  of  Venice's  most  glorious  historical 
pages  enables  Marinelli  to  express  her  deep  love  for  her  native  city.  Enrico 
is  often  a  pretext  to  give  vent  to  her  patriotism,  exactly  as  Luis  de  Camoes 
had  done  in  The  Lusiads. 

Enrico  deserves  an  important  place  in  the  genre  of  epic  poetry,  both 
within  the  Italian  and  the  European  tradition.^^  In  addition,  Marinelli  fills  the 
ideal  of  an  intellectual  from  the  period  by  being  versed  in  many  fields: 
philosophy,  literature,  music.  She  was  one  of  the  first  women  to  teach  in 
public  in  Venice,  and  she  was  well  aware  of  Cassandra  Fedele  (1465-1558) 
who  "dispute  pubblicamente"  and  who  had  preceded  her.^^ 

Marinelli  married  late  in  her  life,  around  the  age  of  50  to  Girolamo  Vacca 
after  1625.  Her  family  name  was  Marinella,  and  was  so  spelled  early  on  in 
her  career  as  a  writer.  It  became  Marinelli  and,  after  her  marriage,  she  was 
referred  to  as  Marinelli  Vacca.  Lucrezia  Marinelli  lived  a  long  and  fruitful 
life,  and  died  at  the  age  of  82  on  October  9, 1653  in  Venice  where  she  always 
lived.  She  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  San  Pantaleone. 
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II 

Marinelli  and  Theories  of  Sex  Identity 

Lucrezia  Marinelli' s  La  nobiltà  et  Veccellenza  delle  donne  co'diffetti  et 
mancamenti  de  gli  huomini,  when  placed  in  an  historical  context  of  works  on 
the  identity  of  woman,  is  remarkable  both  for  its  breadth  and  depth  of 
philosophical  argumentation.^^  Indeed,  it  is  the  first  major  text  written  either 
by  a  man  or  a  woman  which  is  completely  devoted  to  the  fundamental  theories 
about  woman's  identity  which  had  been  proposed  by  previous  philosophers. 

The  earliest  theory  of  sex  identity,  or  sex  unity,  was  first  articulated  by 
Plato  (c.  423-355  B.C.)  in  Republic  dindLaws?^  It  claims  basically  that  there 
are  no  philosophically  significant  differences  between  the  sexes,  and  that 
woman  and  man  are  equal  in  dignity  and  worth.  This  view  re-emerged  in 
Renaissance  platonism  with  the  specific  implication  that  a  woman  could 
reason  as  well  as  a  man.  In  Renaissance  commentaries  on  love,  there  are 
frequent  references  to  Diotima,  the  teacher  of  Socrates,  in  the  Symposium. 
This  supported  the  claim  that  a  woman  could  be  a  philosopher  as  competently 
as  a  man.^^ 

The  second  theory  of  sex  identity  that  formed  a  background  for 
Marinelli' s  work,  is  sex  polarity,  and  was  first  formulated  by  Aristotle 
(384-322  B.C.).^^  In  this  theory  woman  was  considered  to  be  an  imperfect 
man,  to  have  a  biological  defect  which  led  to  a  weakness  of  mind,  and  to  a 
difference  in  virtue.  The  Aristotelian  theory  concludes  that  there  are 
philosophically  significant  differences  between  the  sexes,  and  that  the  male 
is  naturally  superior  to  the  female.  This  tradition  did  not  support  women 
philosophers  or  even  the  capacity  of  women  to  exercise  discursive  reasoning. 

A  third  theory,  sex  complementarity,  was  developed  in  medieval  Chris- 
tian philosophy.  Although  it  was  hinted  at  by  Augustine  (354-430)  and 
Anselm  (1033-1109),  its  first  philosophical  defense  was  provided  by  Hil- 
degard  of  Bingen  (1098-1179)  in  Causae  et  Curae?^  In  this  view,  man  and 
woman  are  equal  in  dignity  and  worth,  but  there  are  philosophically  sig- 
nificant differences  between  the  sexes.  Hildegard's  arguments  develop  an 
elaborate  typology  (based  upon  a  medieval  theory  of  humors  and  elements) 
of  four  different  kinds  of  men  and  women.  The  use  of  discursive  reason  by 
both  men  and  women  is  encouraged  as  a  fundamental  component  of  wisdom. 

Lucrezia  Marinelli  developed  the  first  completely  philosophical  ration- 
ale for  a  fourth  theory  of  sex  identity,  namely  reverse  sex  polarity.  In  this 
view  it  is  argued  that  there  are  philosophically  significant  differences  between 
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the  sexes  but,  in  a  reversal  of  the  traditional  Aristotelian  claim  for  male 
superiority,  a  defense  of  female  superiority  is  found.  Reverse  sex  polarity  was 
first  suggested  by  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa  (1486-1536)  in  On  the  Supe- 
riority of  Woman  over  Man.  in  1529.^^  Marinelli's  several  hundred  page 
manuscript  goes  far  beyond  the  short  text  of  Agrippa  in  its  support  of  female 
superiority.  She  argues  directly  against  Aristotle's  theory  of  woman's  iden- 
tity, repeatedly  invokes  Plato's  theory  to  defend  the  equality  of  the  sexes, 
demonstrates  that  she  was  well  aware  of  works  by  previous  women 
philosophers  such  as  Hildegard,  and  develops  her  own  rationale  to  defend  the 
superiority  of  woman  over  man. 

Marinelli's  philosophical  approach  to  woman  did  not  appear  in  an 
intellectual  vacuum;  she  was  partly  the  product  of  centuries  of  discussion 
about  woman's  identity  by  Italian  authors.  The  earliest  record  of  women 
engaging  in  discursive  reasoning  about  the  subject  of  woman  is  found  in  texts 
written  by  men  which  were  either  promoted  by  or  dedicated  to  women.  Guido 
Cavalcanti's  (1255-1300)  Canzone  d'amore,  ot Donna  miprega  was  written 
in  direct  response  to  a  woman's  philosophical  questions  about  the  nature  and 
essence  of  love.^^  Leonardo  Bruni  D'Arezzo's  (1388-1444)  De  Studiis  et 
Uteris,  was  written  for  Battista  di  Montefeltro  about  woman's  need  to  study 
ethics  and,  in  particular,  the  writings  of  Epicurus,  Xenophon,  and  Aristotle.^^ 

The  next  step  in  the  association  of  woman  with  discursive  reasoning 
occurred  in  the  writings  of  men  who  began  to  include  female  participants  in 
philosophical  dialogues.  Petrarch  (1303-1374)  used  a  female  figure  'Laura' 
in  the  Triumphs  and  in  the  Canzoniere  entitled  "Rime  in  vita  e  morte  di 
Madonna  Laura"  to  act  as  a  guide,  who  taught  him  how  to  use  reason  to 
conquer  overwhelming  emotions.^^  This  model  followed  that  of  Lady 
Philosophy  in  Boethius's  (480-524)  well  known  The  Consolation  of 
Philosophy. 

Giovanni  Boccaccio  (1313-1375)  used  a  female  figure,  'Fiammetta,'  in 
Filocolo  to  represent  his  view  that  reason  ought  to  order  the  instincts.  In  the 
Decameron,  seven  female  figures  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  male  characters 
in  exchange  of  ideas,  arguments,  and  anecdotes.  In  Concerning  Famous 
Women,  Boccaccio  records  many  examples  of  the  "keen  intelligence"  and 
"intellectual  power"  of  women,  a  human  characteristic  that  goes  beyond 
gender.^^  It  should  be  pointed  out  in  passing,  however,  that  while  Marinelli 
did  not  mention  these  writings  of  Boccaccio,  she  chose  to  ignore  them, 
possibly  because  of  their  condemnation  by  the  Church.  Instead,  she  focused 
on  the  Corbaccio  or  The  labyrinth  of  love,  which  presented  the  sex  polarity 
view,  or  a  devaluation  of  woman.  It  is  this  latter  derogatory  view  of  women 
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that  is  most  often  associated  with  the  writings  of  Boccaccio,  although  in  our 
view  Boccaccio's  contribution  to  the  history  of  woman's  identity  is  more 
complex  than  this.^'*  In  the  Decameron  and  Concerning  Famous  Women  he 
frequently  portrays  women  as  out-thinking  and  out-acting  men  in  a  playfully 
competitive  environment. 

After  the  revival  of  neo-Platonism  by  Marsilio  Ficino  (1433-1499)  and 
the  reintroduction  of  Socrates'  teacher,  Diotima,  in  his  commentary  on  Plato's 
Symposium,  the  presentation  in  dialogues  of  a  female  disputant  who  teaches 
a  male  how  to  exercise  his  discursive  reason  becomes  even  more  prevalent.^^ 
Although  Marinelli  and  most  scholars  interpret  Leone  Ebreo's  (1460-C.1521) 
views  on  women  to  be  within  the  sex  polarity  tradition,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
nonetheless  that  in  the  Dialoghi  d'amore  the  female  figure  'Sophia',  the 
personification  of  mature  wisdom,  guided  her  young  male  student  "Philo', 
the  embodiment  of  youthful  passion,  towards  a  deeper  understanding  of 
philosophical  love.  The  dialogue  abounds  in  the  exercise  of  discursive  reason- 
ing in  long  and  sustained  debate.^^  By  the  phrase  'discursive  reasoning'  is 
meant  a  sequential  argument  using  fundamental  principles  of  logic.  Ebreo, 
through  the  dialogue  of  Sophia,  creates  a  model  of  feminine  character  who 
excels  in  discursive  reasoning  and  rational  argumentation. 

Other  examples  of  later  Renaissance  dialogues  in  which  female  figures 
direct  the  debate  can  be  found  in  Raffaella  by  Alessandro  Piccolomini 
(\5QS-\51%),La Leonora  by  Giuseppe  Betussi  (1523-1560),  and  ihc Dialogo 
d'amore  and  La  nobiltà  delta  donna  by  Ludovico  Domenichi  (1515-1564).^^ 
It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  ideal  women  in  the  writings  of  men  did  not  have 
much  effect  on  the  situation  of  real  women.  We  would  argue,  however,  that 
these  texts,  in  which  female  figures  were  used  to  represent  the  highest  level 
of  discursive  reasoning,  fostered  an  atmosphere  in  which  women  were  more 
and  more  accepted  as  capable  of  philosophical  disputation. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  the  next  increase  of  philosophical  texts  about 
women's  identity  occurred.  In  The  Book  of  the  Courtier  by  Baldasar  Cas- 
tiglione  (1478-1529),  extensive  arguments  were  given  against  the  Aris- 
totelian claim  of  the  inferiority  of  woman.  A  character  named  Giuliano 
de 'Medici  concluded  his  critique  of  the  Aristotelian  Gasparo:  ". .  .women  can 
understand  all  the  things  men  can  understand  and... the  intellect  of  a  woman 
can  penetrate  wherever  a  man's  can."  The  conversations  in  this  dialogue  are 
reputed  to  be  a  report  of  actual  discussions  which  took  place  at  the  home  of 
the  Duchess  Elizabetta  in  Urbino.^^  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  some  critics 
understand  Castiglione's  contribution  to  discussions  of  gender  to  be  am- 
biguous at  the  least  or  destructive  of  woman's  identity  in  other  ways.-^^ 
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However,  when  approaching  women's  history  from  the  perspective  of 
philosophical  argumentation  about  women's  capacity  to  reason,  Castiglione 
stands  out  as  being  among  the  first  to  place  in  a  dialogue  a  character  who 
offers  extensive  arguments  to  support  the  view  that  women  were  capable  of 
the  highest  rational  thought.  Therefore,  in  this  way  he  helped  to  prepare  the 
way  for  women  who  actually  manifested  this  characteristic. 

In  a  similar  way,  Pietro  Bembo  (1470-1547)  recorded  in  Gli  Asolani 
philosophical  conversations  between  four  men  and  three  women  which  were 
based  on  actual  debates  that  took  place  in  the  court  of  Caterina,  Queen  of 
Cyprus  and  Lady  of  Asolo.  Gismondo,  one  of  the  disputants,  states  clearly 
that  the  female  disputants  should  intervene  as  often  as  they  please,  "these 
discussions  are  no  more  ours  than  yours."  Madame  Berenice  replies:  'T  shall 
feel  free  to  blaze  a  trail  for  my  companions. "^^ 

Other  Renaissance  writers,  who  directly  supported  woman's  use  of 
reason,  were  Maffeo  Vegio  (1407-1458)  who  in  De  Educatione  Liherorum 
Clarisque  Eorum  Moribus  wrote  about  the  education  of  girls;  Jacopo  Filippo 
Foresti  (1434-1520),  who  described  women  philosophers  in  De  Claris 
Mulieribus  and  De  Illustribus  Foeminis  opusculum,  and  Pompeo  Colonna 
(1479-1532)  who  in  Apologiae  Mulierum  libri  II  rejected  Aristotle's  argu- 
ments for  women's  inferiority,  invoked  Petrarch  and  Plato  in  women's 
defense,  and  mentioned  several  women  philosophers  by  name.^^ 

Other  Renaissance  authors  took  the  contrary  position  and  argued  force- 
fully that  women  should  not  be  educated  to  exercise  their  discursive  reason. 
Angelo  Pandolfini  (1360-1446)  in  //  Trattato  del  governo  della  famiglia, 
Francesco  Barbaro  (1390-1454)  in  De  Re  Uxoria  and  Leone  Battista  Alberti 
(1405-1472)  in  /  libri  della  famiglia  all  argued  that  women  ought  not  to  be 
given  access  to  books.^^  However,  for  the  most  part,  the  overwhelming 
strength  of  the  argument  of  Renaissance  male  writers  about  women's  identity 
was  on  the  side  of  those  who  supported  woman's  development  of  discursive 
reasoning,  and  who  particularly  encouraged  direct  exchange  of  ideas  and 
arguments  between  women  and  men.  In  this  way  Lucrezia  Marinelli's  work 
can  be  seen  as  the  outcome  of  a  preparation  which  had  preceded  her  for  two 
hundred  years. 

The  final  important  factor  prior  to  Marinelli's  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments was  the  growing  number  of  writings  by  women  themselves.  The 
earliest  women  writer  about  woman's  identity  with  roots  in  Italy  was  Chris- 
tine de  Pisan  (1364-1431),  who  wrote  The  Book  of  the  City  of  Ladies,  The 
Book  of  Three  Virtues,  and  Mutacion  de  Fortune.  She  was  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  "querelle  des  femmes"  which  took  various  positions  about 
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whether  the  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose  devalued  women  intellectually  and  morally 
or  whether  it  was  simply  a  literary  work  without  gender  or  religious  overtones. 
In  one  text,  she  says:  "To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  matter  how  long  I 
confronted  or  dissected  the  problem,  I  could  not  see  or  realize  how  their  claims 
could  be  true  when  compared  to  the  natural  behavior  and  character  of 
women."^^  Lucrezia  Marinelli  used  precisely  this  strategy  to  prove  her  own 
theory  of  the  superiority  of  women. 

The  next  significant  woman  philosopher  to  consider  woman's  identity 
was  Isotta  Nogarola  da  Verona  (1418-1466).  A  prolific  writer  of  letters, 
Nogarola  also  penned  a  philosophical  dialogue  De  Pari  autEvae  atqueAdae 
Peccato  in  which  she  treated  Aristotle's  sex  polarity  arguments  with  irony. 
By  applying  Aristotle's  biological  justification  of  the  inferiority  of  woman  to 
the  question  of  original  sin,  she  concluded  by  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  that 
Eve's  sin  was  less  serious  than  Adam's.  Nogarola  often  used  Aristotle  to  reach 
an  ironic  conclusion.  For  example,  she  concludes  that  Eve  is  less  guilty  for 
the  original  sin  because  her  nature  is  weaker.  Some  critics  interpret  this 
method  as  "flawed"  because  it  seems  to  imply  that  Isotta  accepted  the  premise 
that  woman  was  weaker."^"^  We,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  she  was 
intentionally  ironic  in  this  argument,  and  that  she  used  Aristotle's  premise  of 
women's  weakness  to  demonstrate  that  it  led  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
Lucrezia  Marinelli  mentions  Isotta  Nogarola  several  times."^^ 

Many  other  women  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  engaged  in  philosophical 
debate  with  men.  Cassandra  Fedele  (1465-1558),  Vittoria  Colonna  (1490- 
1547),  and  Veronica  Gambara  (1485-1550)  all  gave  evidence  of  philosophi- 
cal reasoning  in  their  correspondence.^^  Marinelli  knows  them  all  and  she 
mentions  them  in  her  text.  Isabella  Sforza  (Rossi)  (1471-1524)  wrote  Delia 
vera  tranquillità  deWanimo  in  which  she  supports  a  stoical  orientation  while 
referring  to  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Plotinus.  Tullia  d'Aragona  (1506-1565) 
wTotQ  Delia  infinità  d'amore  in  which  a  female  figure,  Tullia,  led  a  discussion 
about  the  nature  of  love.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  women  integrate  their  own 
views  with  those  of  their  predecessors.^^ 

Men  began  to  first  dedicate  their  works  to  women,  next  they  included 
women  figures  in  their  philosophical  dialogues,  and  then  they  began  to  attack 
Aristotelian  arguments  which  limited  woman's  capacity  to  enter  into 
philosophical  discussion.  Finally  women  writers  began  to  reflect  on  their  own 
experience  and  to  write  directly  about  sex  identity.  When  Lucrezia  Marinelli 
wrote  La  nobiltà  et  Veccellenza  delle  donne,  she  was  continuing  a  trend  that 
had  already  been  firmly  established  within  the  Italian  Renaissance.  It  needs 
to  be  pointed  out  that  she  was  fully  aware  of  other  Venetian  women  who  had 
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been  prominent  in  the  humanities;  she  mentions  Laura  Veronese,  Veronica 
da  Gambara,  and  Ginevra  Veronese.  She  appreciates  in  particular  Isotta 
Nogarola  also  from  Verona,  who  "was  adorned  with  philosophical  doctrine," 
who  led  a  philosopher's  life  and  was  satisfied  with  very  little  -  she  wrote  to 
popes  Nicholas  and  Pius  and  she  remained  a  virgin;  and  Cassandra  Fedele 
"who  was  very  learned,  held  public  disputations  in  Padua  and  wrote  an  elegant 
book  on  the  order  of  science  and  composed  very  beautiful  lyrical  verses. "^^ 
She  also  marvels  at  the  extensive  knowledge  of  Marguerite  de  Navarre  and 
Lucrezia  d'Este,  Duchess  of  Urbino,  in  philosophy,  literature  and  sacred 
letters. 

Marinelli's  own  work  is  superior  in  breadth  and  depth  to  anything  that 
had  been  previously  written  on  the  subject.  It  set  a  new  standard  and  raised 
the  level  of  debate  about  women  to  a  higher  level.  We  will  now  turn  to  a 
detailed  examination  of  her  own  text.  Because  Marinelli's  work  is  not 
available  in  English,  extensive  passages  will  be  included  to  enable  the  reader 
to  gain  a  first  hand  experience  of  her  remarkable  style  and  the  rich  content  of 
her  thought. 

La  Nobiltà  et  Eccellenza  delle  Donne 

Earlier  in  this  paper  four  different  theories  of  sex  identity  were  distinguished: 
sex  polarity,  sex  unity,  sex  complementarity,  and  reverse  sex  polarity. 
Lucrezia  Marinelli  was  a  strong  proponent  of  reverse  sex  polarity,  that  is,  she 
attempted  to  prove  that  there  are  significant  differences  between  men  and 
women,  and  that  women  are  by  nature  superior  to  men.  The  full  translation 
of  her  lengthy  title  makes  this  purpose  clear: 

The  NobiHty  and  Excellence  of  Women  with  faults  and  shortcomings  of 
men.  Treatise  by  Lucrezia  Marinelli,  in  two  parts.  In  the  first  is  presented 
the  nobiUty  of  woman  by  means  of  irrefutable  reasons  and  infinite 
examples  and  not  only  is  Boccaccio's  opinion  destroyed  but  also  both 
Tasso's,  Speroni's,  Bishop  of  Namour's,  and  Passi's  but  even  the  great 
Aristotle's.  In  the  second  is  confirmed  by  means  of  true  reasons  and  with 
many  examples  quoted  from  innumerable  ancient  and  modern  historians 
that  men's  faults  supersede  by  far  women 's."^^ 

Marinelli  demonstrates  her  thesis  from  two  different  directions:  first  women's 
virtues  are  better  and  nobler  than  men's;  secondly,  men's  faults  are  worse 
than  women's.  In  the  preamble,  she  restates  her  goals  and  identifies  the 
philosophers  she  will  defend  and  attack  in  this  effort: 
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In  this  treatise  of  mine  ...I  want  to  show  that  the  feminine  sex  is  nobler 
and  more  excellent  than  that  of  men  (huomini),  and  I  want  this  truth  to 
shine  in  everyone's  mind.  And  I  hope  to  show  this  by  means  of  reasons 
and  examples  that  every  man,  even  the  stubborn  ones,  will  be  obliged  to 
confirm  with  his  own  mouth.  Plutarch  came  close  to  understanding  this 
truth,  as  did  Plato,  in  that  great  seventh  dialogue  of  the  Republic,  and  in 
many  other  books  in  which  he  demonstrates  that  women  (donne)  are 
nobler  and  more  excellent  than  men  (huomini).^^ 

Marinelli  identifies  Plato  and  the  neo-Platonists  as  the  defenders  of  women 
against  traditional  sex  polarity,  but  she  goes  beyond  her  sources  when  she 
claims  that  they  argued  that  women  were  superior  to  men.  Plato's  argument 
simply  defended  the  thesis  that  women  were  equal  to  men  although  he  thought 
they  were  somewhat  weaker,  and  he  concluded  that  women  ought  to  have 
equal  access  to  education  and  to  positions  of  authority  in  the  state.  Plutarch 
did  suggest  that  women  were  sometimes  braver  and  more  courageous  than 
men,  but  neither  he  or  nor  Plato  defended  reverse  sex  polarity. 

Marinelli' s  preamble  continues  with  a  consideration  of  motives  of 
previous  writers  about  sex  identity,  and  in  it  she  identifies  Aristotle  as  one  of 
her  main  targets: 

I  am  not  moved  by  hate,  wrath,  or  envy.  On  the  contrary,  these  are  all 
very  far  away  from  me  because  I  have  not  wished,  nor  do  I  wish,  nor  will 
I  ever  wish,  even  if  I  lived  at  the  time  of  Nestor,  to  be  a  male.  However, 
I  believe  that  wrath,  hatred,  or  envy  moved  Aristotle  in  several  of  his 
works  to  speak  maHciously  against  and  to  vituperate  the  womanly  sex  in 
the  way  that  he  blamed  his  master  Plato  in  many  other  places.^^ 

The  core  of  Marinelli's  argument  is  found  in  the  first  part  of  the  text.  There 
she  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  premises  of  Aristotelian  thinking  which 
for  so  long  had  led  to  the  dominance  of  the  sex  polarity  theory.  She  also  offers 
the  first  analysis  of  the  etymological  spectrum  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
'woman'.  She  reveals  a  wide  ranging  acquaintance  with  many  women 
philosophers  such  as  Hildegard  of  Bingen,  Hypatia,  and  Isotta  Nogarola.  She 
reveals  a  keen  capacity  for  argumentation,  and  displays  a  sense  of  humor  and 
wit  that  is  very  appealing  to  contemporary  taste. 

The  first  chapter  shows  how  etymology  and  philosophy  can  be  applied 
to  the  philosophy  of  woman's  identity.  Appealing  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
who  claimed,  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Metaphysics,  that  proper  nouns  reveal 
something  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  things,  Marinelli  identifies  five  nouns 
that  are  particularly  suited  to  comprehend  the  origin  of  'woman':  donna, 
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femina,  eva,  isciah,  and  mulier.  She  argues  that  each  of  these  nouns  reveals 
a  specific  kind  of  superiority  of  woman  over  man.  Donna  "denotes  lordship 
and  power;  but  gentle  power,  or  that  which  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the 
dominant  person;  because  if  she  ruled  as  a  tyrant,  like  uncourteous  males  do, 
perhaps  the  insolent  detractors  of  this  noble  sex  would  be  silenced;"^^/<?Awma 
which  is  either  derived  from  a  [Latin]  root  'fetu'  that  means  'production  or 
generation'  or  a  Greek  root  'sos'  that  means  'fire',  in  either  case,  a  sign  of 
the  greatness  of  woman.  This  is  remarkable  because  within  Aristotelian 
cosmology  the  male  was  always  associate  with  generation  or  fire. 

The  third  name  of  eva  is  traditionally  explained  as  the  source  of  life  for 
all  animated  beings.  Marinelli  concludes:  "..it  [the  feminine  sex]  is  the  one 
that  gives  being  and  life  to  males.  What  more  can  be  said  than  to  be  able  to 
give  being  and  life?  Therefore,  this  name  goes  beyond  the  other  two  because 
the  first  denotes  lordship,  the  second  production  and  fire,  but  this  one  life  and 
soul,  or  the  supreme  perfection  of  all  living  things."^^ 

In  the  analysis  of  'isciah,'  Marinelli  introduces  a  Platonic  model  of  the 
soul  seeking  union  with  heavenly  forms.  "This  name  denotes  a  celestial, 
divine  and  incorruptible  fire  whose  nature  is  to  perfect  the  soul  entrapped  in 
our  bodies,  to  excite  it,  to  teach  it,  and  in  sum  to  allow  it  to  participate  in 
divine  perception  removing  from  it  all  earthly  ugliness."^^ 

Finally,  in  the  analysis  of  the  fifth  noun  applied  to  woman  Marinelli  takes 
to  its  logical  conclusion  a  remark  made  by  Aristotle  himself:  "The  last  noun 
is  mulier,  a  Latin  term  which  means  'soft  and  delicate'  when  applied  to  the 
body,  but  when  applied  to  the  soul  means  'gentle  and  benign.'  In  either  case 
woman  is  praised  because  a  soft  and  delicate  flesh  reveals  that  the  intellect 
of  such  a  person  understands  more  quickly  than  that  of  someone  who  has 
tough  and  hard  flesh.  This  is  what  Aristotle  teaches  saying  'a  soft  flesh  denotes 
a  sharp  mind.'  "^^ 

Marinelli  concludes  her  etymological  survey  by  setting  it  in  a  context  in 
which  the  term  'woman'  had  often  been  used  disparagingly.  This  becomes  a 
pretext  for  a  sharp  affirmation  of  reverse  sex  polarity: 

In  my  opinion  all  the  nouns  by  means  of  which  I  have  embellished  this 
honored  sex  are,  as  I  clearly  proved,  the  most  illustrious  and  lofty  nouns 
that  any  human  mouth  could  pronounce.  Oh  what  rare  and  wonderful  and 
praiseworthy  nouns,  for  they  denote  and  signify  all  the  wonderful  per- 
fections that  are  to  be  found  in  this  world.  Any  other  noun  has  to  yield 
to  you,  for  you  denote  production  and  generation,  fire,  and  splendor  of 
the  world,  soul  and  life,  divine  and  heavenly  rays,  gentleness  and 
clemency,  and  finally  lordship  and  power.  Therefore,  putting  all  these 
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names  in  order  one  can  conclude  that  woman  produces  the  discourteous 
male,  she  gives  him  soul  and  life,  she  illuminates  him  with  the  splendor 
of  divine  light,  she  preserves  him  in  his  earthly  appearance  by  means  of 
warmth  and  light,  makes  him  contrary  to  wild  beasts,  affable,  courteous 
in  his  soul,  and  finally,  rules  over  him  by  means  of  her  pleasing  and 
untyrannical  power.^^ 

In  the  second  chapter  Lucrezia  turns  to  the  "causes  from  which  woman 
derive,"  and  she  identifies  efficient  and  material  causes  as  the  focus  of  her 
analysis.  Appealing  to  the  chain  of  perfection  in  being  (angels,  men,  animals) 
she  argues  that  each  kind  of  being  is  derived  from  a  Platonic  Idea  or  eternal 
exemplar  in  the  mind  of  God.  Leone  Ebreo  had  called  these  ideas  "divine 
precognitions  of  produced  things",  and  Marinelli  argues  that  the  "Ideas  of 
women  are  nobler  than  those  of  males,  as  their  beauty  and  their  virtue 
demonstrate."^^  Women  are  more  beautiful  and  more  virtuous  than  men,  they 
have  a  greater  perfection  in  a  Platonic  perspective  where  beauty  and  virtue 
rank  very  high  on  the  scale  of  Ideas.  She  identifies  the  Ideas  with  the  efficient 
cause.  For  the  material  cause,  she  argues:  "...because  a  woman  is  made  of  a 
man's  rib  and  a  man  made  of  mud  she  is  nobler  than  he  because  the  rib  is 
nobler  than  mud."^^  As  a  result  reverse  sex  polarity  is  supported  by  an  appeal 
to  what  she  calls  both  the  efficient  and  material  causes  of  woman  and  man. 
In  the  third  chapter  the  nature  and  essence  of  woman  is  examined. 
Equality  between  men  and  women  derives  from  their  being  members  of  the 
same  species  and  having,  consequently,  the  same  nature.  Marinelli  introduces 
degrees  of  perfection  within  the  same  species,  and  she  argues  that  woman  is 
more  perfect  than  man  from  the  moment  of  creation  both  in  body  and  in  soul. 
Her  evidence  is  the  greater  beauty  of  the  female  body  and  the  authority  of 
many  writers  whom  she  quotes.  She  then  appeals  to  Plotinus  and  to  Marsilio 
Ficino  to  prove  that  a  beautiful  body  is  a  consequence  of  beauty  in  the  soul. 
This  is  why  nature  produces  more  females: 

Nature,  knowing  the  perfection  of  the  feminine  sex,  produces  women 
more  abundantly  than  men,  for  nature  always  generates  more  of  those 
things  that  are  better  and  more  perfect.  And  therefore  it  seems  to  be  that 
Aristotle,  against  all  reason  and  even  against  his  own  opinion  that  nature 
always  aims  towards  the  more  perfect,  believes  that  women  are  imperfect 
when  compared  with  males.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  say  that  since 
nature  produces  a  smaller  number  of  males  than  women,  that  men  are  the 
less  noble  sex  for  nature  does  not  wish  to  generate  a  large  and  abundant 
quantity.  ^^ 
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It  is  in  the  next  chapter,  that  Marinelli  ironically  uses  Aristotle  to  support  her 
views  of  reverse  sex  polarity  by  stressing  the  logical  implications  of  being  an 
object  of  honor: 

If  women  are  the  targets  of  honor  they  are  nobler  than  males  who  honor 
them  because  the  honored  thing  is  always  more  worthwhile  than  he  who 
honors  it,  for  no  one  honors  another  individual  if  he  does  not  acknow- 
ledge that  he  has  some  quahty  which  is  superior  to  himself  as  Aristotle 
himself  says  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Ethics. . .  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  conclude  that  woman  is  nobler  than  man,  because  she  is  honored  by 
him.60 

Marinelli  skillfully  uses  the  adulatio  perniciosa.  She  seems  to  praise  Aris- 
totle, only  to  criticize  him  more  effectively  by  using  his  own  words.^^ 

Marinelli  cleverly  underlines  Aristotle's  apparent  inconsistency  in 
praising  women  in  some  places  of  his  writings,  while  condemning  them  in 
others.  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Aristotle's  authority  was  being 
challenged.  The  moderns  saw  him  as  an  easy  target  to  attack.  Galileo  in  the 
physical  and  Descartes  in  the  philosophical  domain  later  destroy  an  almost 
fanatical  worship  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Aristotle.  Marinelli  is  certainly  with 
the  moderns.  This  explains  her  lack  of  reverence  towards  him  and  her 
addressing  him  in  a  familiar,  witty  manner,  as  in  the  following  passage: 

The  good  old  fellow  [Aristotle]  also  stated  in  the  ninth  book,  chapter  1 
of  the  History  of  Animals  that  women  are  more  perspicacious  and 
sagacious  than  males... However,  not  only  are  women  more  sagacious 
but  also  more  shrewd  than  men,  and  he  himself  admitted  it  saying  that 
"women  are  more  shrewd  than  their  husbands"... in  the  same  chapter  he 
uttered  that  women  can  be  more  easily  deceived  than  males  ...  Not 
keeping  in  mind  that  just  before  he  had  said  that  they  are  shrewder  and 
more  sagacious  and  more  insidious  then  men;  all  qualities  that  are 
contrary  for  the  sagacious  being  deceived  or  trapped,  and  the  shrewd  can 
foretell  another  person's  frauds.  For  man  to  be  more  sagacious  than 
woman  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  try  to  deceive  a  shrewd  one  who  is 
one  and  a  half  times  more  shrewd.  Demosthenes  could  not  defend 
Aristotle  from  this  error  of  his.  But  enough  of  him  now.  Let  us  put  him 
aside.  And  I  curse  him.  How  many  times  does  Plato  celebrate  women,  in 
so  many  places?^^ 

In  order  to  appreciate  Lucrezia  Marinelli' s  sharpness,  it  is  necessary  to  offer 
a  more  detailed  analysis  of  her  relation  to  Aristotle  and  his  disciples. 

In  chapter  vii  of  Part  I  Marinelli  ponders  the  motives  of  her  intellectual 
adversaries: 
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It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  clearly  shown  that  women  are  nobler  and  more 
excellent  than  men.  Now  it  remains  for  me  to  rebut  the  false  objections 
of  slanderers.  They  are  of  two  types.  Some  of  them  are  based  on  apparent 
reasons,  and  some  others  upon  sheer  authority  and  their  own  opinion.^^ 

Referring  to  a  story  by  Diogenes  Laertius  she  suggests  that  Aristotle  was 
motivated  by  envy  of  his  wife,  by  inordinate  self  love,  and  by  wrath  towards 
the  female  sex  in  general: 

These  are  the  reasons  that  moved  poor  old  Aristotle  to  claim  that  women 
are  mendacious  and  chatterboxes,  more  envious  and  sharp  tongued,  and 
he  did  not  realize  that  while  he  was  saying  that  they  were  sharp  tongued 
he  himself  became  part  of  their  number.  In  Book  nine  of  the  History  of 
Animals,  and  in  other  passages,  he  claimed  that  they  [women]  are 
material,  imperfect,  weak,  defective,  and  lighthearted,  which  I  already 
spoke  about  in  chapter  iii.  He  could  also  be  accused  of  taking  the  whole 
thing  lightly,  and  he  probably  made  a  mistake  about  the  nature  and 
essence  of  women,  [which  was]  likely  too  great  a  task  for  his  small 
shoulders,  not  having  maturely  considered  their  nobility  and  excel- 
lence.^ 

Reprimanding  Aristotle  and  others  for  generalizing  from  a  particular  ex- 
ample, Marinelli  continues  by  examining  some  of  his  specific  claims. 

Her  first  argument  focuses  on  the  Aristotelian  claim  that  the  imperfection 
of  the  female  is  derived  from  the  "fact"  that  males  are  hotter  than  females. 
Ironically,  Marinelli  accepts  the  Aristotelian  premise,  only  to  argue  that  heat 
is  an  imperfection. 

Some  claim  like  the  good  old  Aristotle  that  women  are  less  warm  than 
men  and  are,  therefore,  less  perfect  and  less  noble.  Oh  what  an  indis- 
soluble and  omnipotent  reason!  I  am  convinced  that  Aristotle  did  not  take 
into  careful  account  the  way  warmth  works,  and  what  it  means  to  be 
warmer  and  colder,  and  all  the  good  and  bad  effects  that  are  caused  by 
it.  For  if  he  had  thought  it  out  well,  he  would  have  found  out  how  many 
very  bad  operations  that  heat  produces,  and  he  would  not  have  uttered  a 
single  word  concerning  [the  warmth  in  men]  which  exceeds  that  of 
women.  However,  he  went  searching  around  like  a  blind  urchin,  and  as 
a  result  he  made  a  thousand  mistakes. ^^ 

After  mentioning  that  only  certain  degrees  of  warmth  are  good,  she  returns 
to  Aristotle: 

Therefore,  Aristotle's  reasoning  does  not  have  any  value.  Males  are 
warmer  than  women,  therefore,  they  are  considered  to  be  nobler  in  spite 
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of  the  fact  that  we  see  that  young  people  are  not  thought  to  be  nobler  than 
men  who  are  in  their  middle  age,  and  yet  they  [the  young]  are  warmer. 
Not  to  mention  the  number  of  women  who  are  by  nature  warmer  than 
men.  As  a  consequence  one  can  not  concede  that  Aristotle's  statement  is 
true  when  applied  to  all  women.  For  there  are  many  provinces,  I  will  not 
say  cities  or  castles,  where  women  are  by  nature  warmer  than  men  of 
another  province  such  as  those  of  Spain  and  Africa  who  are  warmer  than 
the  men  who  inhabit  the  cold  northern  climates  and  Germany.  And  how 
many  do  we  believe  were  or  are  warmer  by  nature  than  Aristotle  or  Plato 
and  are  therefore  nobler  in  their  operation  of  soul?  We  shall  conclude, 
therefore,  in  this  way:  that  woman  is  less  warm  than  man  and  as  a  result 
nobler,  and  that  if  any  man  who  performs  excellent  deeds  does  it  because 
he  comes  closest  to  the  nature  and  temperature  of  women,  for  there  is  a 
placid  and  non-exceeding  warmth  in  him,  and  that  is  why  in  middle  age 
man  the  intensity  of  the  warmth  becomes  more  tepid  than  in  youth,  and 
coming  closer  to  the  feminine  nature,  he  acts  more  wisely  and  maturely. ^^ 

Warmth  by  itself  does  not  determine  nobility.  Rather  moderation  of  warmth 
(which  is  closer  to  feminine  nature)  appears  to  reveal  greater  nobility.  This 
argument  is  found  in  Hildegard  of  Bingen's  work,  although  Marinelli  did  not 
cite  her  predecessor,  and  it  is  possible  that  she  simply  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  from  similar  premises.^^ 

Marinelli  often  uses  Plato  as  a  foil  to  the  sex  polarity  of  Aristotle.  While 
considering  various  virtues,  Marinelli  compares  an  unnamed  disciple  of 
Aristotle  with  Plato  on  the  public  and  private  spheres  of  activity: 

Today  you  find  few  women  who  dedicate  themselves  to  studies  or  to 
military  art  because  men,  fearing  to  lose  their  power  and  to  become 
servants  of  women,  forbid  them  from  even  learning  how  to  read  and 
write.  That  good  friend  of  Aristotle  claims  that  females  must  at  all  times 
and  in  all  occasions  obey  males,  and  they  must  not  seek  to  know  about 
or  participate  in  what  is  being  done  outside  their  household.  [This  is]  a 
stupid  and  cruel  sentence  of  a  tyrannical  and  fearful  man.  Let  us  excuse 
him  because,  being  a  man,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  would  wish  the 
greatness  and  superiority  of  men  and  not  of  women.  However,  Plato,  that 
great  man,  [who  was]  in  truth  very  just  and  far  from  imposed  and  violent 
domination,  wished  and  ordained  that  women  should  take  part  in  military 
art,  in  riding,  and  in  wrestling  and  they  should  also  go  and  give  their 
opinion  about  the  needs  of  the  Republic.^^ 

Marinelli  quotes  extensively  from  the  Republic  to  support  the  claim  she  just 
made.  Her  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  Platonic  text  is  evident,  and  she  also 
correctly  understands  the  difference  between  Plato's  support  of  the  quality  of 
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women  and  men  and  the  Aristotelian  support  for  the  superiority  of  men  over 
women.  She  concludes  her  chapter  with  a  rousing  claim  for  reverse  sex 
polarity: 

God  willing,  how  wonderful  it  would  be  if  in  our  time  and  day  women 
were  allowed  to  exercise  in  arms  and  in  letters.  Wonderful  things  would 
be  seen  and  unheard  of  both  in  maintaining  and  expanding  kingdoms. 
And  who  would  be  a  better  shield  than  women  to  defend  with  their 
intrepid  courage,  and  how  quickly,  and  with  such  ardor,  we  would  see 
them  spill  blood,  and  even  life  in  defence  of  males.  Women  are  much 
nobler  in  their  activities  than  men;  if  they  do  not  exercise,  or  if  they  do 
not  partake  in  this,  it  is  because  they  are  forbidden  by  men  who  are  being 
motivated  by  their  obstinate  ignorance  being,  as  they  are,  cocksure  that 
women  are  not  good  at  learning.  I  would  like  such  individuals  to  make 
this  experiment:  to  exercise  a  boy  and  a  girl  of  the  same  age  and  of  the 
same  good  nature  and  talent  in  letters  and  arms.  They  would  see  in  a  very 
short  time  that  the  girl  would  much  more  quickly  learn  than  the  boy,  and 
better,  that  she  would  beat  him  by  a  great  margin.^^ 

In  the  following  section  Lucrezia  Marinelli  turns  to  history  for  the  broad 
context  of  women  thinkers.  She  moves  away  from  traditional  appeal  to  the 
Aristotelian  or  Platonic  schools,  and  seeks  a  cohesive,  intellectual  framework 
within  which  to  argue  for  the  advancement  of  women  scholars.  Chapter  vi  is 
entitled:  "Of  Women  Learned  and  Knowledgeable  in  Many  Arts",  and  she 
begins  by  attacking  those  writers  who  through  the  centuries  displayed  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  history  when  they  were  surprised  to  discover  women  who 
had  been  or  were  skilled  in  the  arts,  not  only  in  ancient  times,  but  also  much 
closer  to  her  own  age.  Famous  women  mentioned  with  particular  relation  to 
philosophy  are:  Aspasia  ("most  learned  in  philosophical  studies"),  Asottea 
("disciple  of  Plato,  [she]  acquired  great  knowledge  in  the  study  of 
philosophy"),  Hildegard  of  Germany  (who  wrote  "very  learnedly  four  books 
about  natural  causes"),  Aretafila,  Theano  (who  "wrote  the  commentary  on 
the  virtue  of  philosophy"),  Hypatia  (who  "wrote  some  commentaries  on 
astronomy),  Heptatichia  (who  was  "so  famous  in  the  study  of  philosophy  that 
she  succeeded  Plotinus  and  she  lectured  in  the  very  same  school"),  Triultia 
(orator  and  Greek  and  Latin  scholar).  Marguerite  ("most  learned  in  sacred 
letters"),  Cassandra  Fedele  (who  "gave  public  disputations  in  Padua  and 
wrote  an  elegant  book  on  the  order  of  the  sciences"),  Lucretia  da  Este, 
Veronica  of  Gambara  (who  was  "most  exceptional  in  her  writings"),  Victoria 
Colonna,  Isotta  Nogarola  ("who  knew  philosophical  doctrines  very  well  and 
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who  led  a  philosophical  life.")^^  These  women  constituted  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  spurred  Marinelli  on  as  a  women  poet  and  philosopher. 

Marinelli  shows  her  biting  wit  and  her  frustration  with  the  limited 
alternatives  that  were  open  to  women  at  the  time  in  the  remaining  long  section 
of  Chapter  vi.  She  usually  begins  with  identifying  a  particular  virtue,  and 
concludes  with  examples  of  well  known  women  who  embody  each  virtue. 
She  lists  fortitude,  prudence,  justice,  magnificence,  skill  in  military  arts, 
tolerance,  bodily  strength,  love  for  family,  and  love  for  their  homeland  as 
virtues  in  which  women  have  excelled.  These  examples  thus  support  con- 
cretely Marinelli' s  claim  of  reverse  sex  polarity. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  book  in  which  the  faults  of 
men  are  identified  and  discussed,  Marinelli  returns  to  the  Aristotelian  argu- 
ment about  hot  and  cold.  Males  have  greater  heat,  and  this  leads  them  to  excess 
in  their  passions.  She  then  hones  her  argument  towards  its  consequence  for 
sex  identity: 

All  learned  men  are  convinced  that  males  are  nobler  than  females 
because  they  are  warmer  by  nature... I  would  add  that  it  renders  men 
unstable  and  inconsistent  because  "warmth  shakes  the  body",  and  as 
Chalcidius  says  in  his  commentary  on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  "the  soul  is 
more  mobile  because  of  warmth".  What  great  faults  are  those  that  spring 
from  such  a  warmth  that  they  praise  and  exalt  so  much,  for  because  of 
it,  the  reasonable  soul  is  bent  and  led  astray  from  the  right  path  of  virtue, 
and  allows  itself  to  precipitate  in  dishonesty  and  lust  out  of  which  infinite 
other  errors  and  enormous  misdemeanors  are  born;  this  can  not  happen 
to  the  womanly  sex,  because  being  by  nature  warm  and  humid,  their 
senses  are  ruled  by  reason.  They  are  more  temperate,  more  constant, 
more  steadfast,  more  just,  and  more  prudent  than  men.  This  happens 
because  reasons  stays  in  its  own  seat,  which  does  not  happen  in  the  male, 
as  I  show  with  examples.  How  unhappy  man  would  be  if  he  had  not  the 
company  of  that  rare  gift  which  is  a  woman?  Because  I  believe  that  one 
would  not  be  able  to  find  in  the  world  a  more  crude  and  more  horrendous 
monster  than  he  is,  nor  a  wilder  and  pitiless  animal.  But  thanks  to  God 
woman  restrains  him,  humbles  him  [and]  renders  him  capable  of  reason 
and  civil  life.^^ 

Marinelli  sees  the  humidity  of  women  as  a  restraining  force  on  their  natural 
heat.  This  allows  for  a  greater  balance  in  the  female  nature.  In  her  defense  of 
reverse  sex  polarity  we  find  a  reversal  of  Aristotelian  sex  polarity  which 
claimed  that  women  needed  men  to  rule  their  inferior  reason.  The  second  part 
of  the  book  gives  examples  of  men  who  did  not  live  virtuous  lives. 
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Marinelli  examines  the  argument  that  men  are  nobler  than  women 
because  they  are  "more  robust,  stronger,  and  better  at  carrying  weight."  She 
argues  that  if  women  were  used  to  hard  physical  labor  they  would  be  as  strong 
as  men.  Then,  she  turns  the  argument  around,  and  claims  that  among  men 
themselves  greater  physical  strength  is  not  always  taken  as  a  sign  of  nobility. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Aristotle,  who  defines  women  as  being  languid  and 
similar  to  the  left  hand,  was  himself  strong  hke  peasants  or  many  women 
are.  He  was  then  less  noble  than  rough  peasants  and  many  women,  and 
similarly  blacksmiths  would  be  nobler  than  kings  or  learned  persons, 
which  is  completely  unreasonable.^^ 

The  Pythagorean  association  of  the  female  with  the  left  and  male  with  the 
right  is  ascribed  to  Aristotle  by  Marinelli,  but  Aristotle  rejected  this  view. 
According  to  Marinelli,  Plato  showed  "that  there  is  absolutely  no  difference 
between  the  right  hand  and  the  well  trained  left".^^ 

Marinelli  gives  many  arguments  against  the  Aristotelians  derived  from 
the  theories  of  the  Greek  philosopher  himself.  However,  she  examines  them 
in  the  works  of  more  recent  writers  such  as  Ercole  Tasso  and  Monseigneur 
Henri  de  Namour.  Marinelli  summarizes  eight  different  arguments  to  prove 
that  females  are  less  noble  than  males: 

Man  is  both  an  act  and  a  form,  he  reasons  better.  Therefore,  woman  is 
the  result  of  the  worst  part  [misbegotten  form].  The  second  is  that 
everything  that  does  not  have  its  own  end  in  itself  is  vile,  and  they  are 
generated  as  a  function  of  someone  else.  Such  is  woman  who  was  created 
from  man.  Woman  does  not  have  in  herself  her  own  being  because  she 
received  it  from  a  man's  rib.  And  therefore  [she]  is  not  a  being.  The  fourth 
is:  everything  which  comes  to  life  against  the  intention  of  nature  is  a  vice 
or  a  monster.  Woman  is  a  monster.  The  fifth  is  that  woman  is  born 
because  of  a  fault  in  the  operating  of  nature  like  monsters  who  [are 
generated]  by  fault  or  superabundance  of  matter.  Therefore,  she  is  born 
by  accident.  The  sixth  is  that  every  woman  would  like  to  be  a  man  as  an 
ugly  person  wants  to  be  handsome  and  every  stupid  person  learned.  The 
seventh  is  that  woman  is  particularly  influenced  by  the  moon.  The  eighth, 
women  are  usually  humid  and  cold,  and  this  is  clear  from  the  softness  of 
their  flesh  and  the  size  of  their  breasts.  The  ninth  and  last:  laws  exclude 
women  from  holding  public  off  ice.  "^"^ 

Marinelli  inveighs  against  the  fourth  argument,  namely  that  woman  is  a 
monster: 
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To  the  fourth  I  concede  that  those  things  which  are  born  against  the 
intention  of  nature  are  monsters  and  vice,  but  I  deny  strongly  that  women 
are  born  in  such  a  way,  first  of  all  because  monsters  are  seen  rarely  and 
are  generated  by  nature.  That  is  why  we  see  many  more  women  than  men 
being  born.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  men  are  monsters  for  nature  generates 
an  abundance  of  what  is  better  and  a  lesser  quantity  of  what  is  worse. 
Besides  nature's  intent  in  the  generation  of  the  female  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  male  if  she  wants  to  perpetuate  the  human  species,  because  both 
the  female  and  the  male  are  required  for  generation.^^ 

Even  though  Marinelli  turns  the  Aristotelian  argument  around  to  prove  that 
men,  not  women,  are  monsters,  in  the  end  she  reaches  a  conclusion  similar  to 
that  of  Albert  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  namely  that  nature  intends  to  produce 
both  males  and  females.  This  view  corrects  Aristotle's  original  claim  that  in 
each  conception  nature  intends  to  produce  males,  and  that  the  female  is  a 
'misbegotten  or  deformed  male'. 

In  another  section  Lucrezia  Marinelli  considers  the  arguments  of  the 
peripatetic  philosopher  Sperone  Speroni.  She  uses  Aristotle  himself  to  under- 
mine the  argument  of  his  disciple  who  "in  one  of  his  dialogue  entitled  The 
Dignity  and  Nobility  of  Women  tries  to  prove  that  women  are  born  to  serve 
man,  and  that  they  are  generated  by  nature  to  do  that,  like  those  that  are 
imperfect  and  impotent."^^ 

Marinelli  destroys  this  belief  by  simply  denying  that  a  woman  is  her 
husband's  servant.  She  then  corroborates  her  denial  by  appealing  to  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  who  had  stated  that  a  woman  is  a  "companion"  not  a 
"servant"  by  nature  and  is  therefore  to  be  held  in  esteem,  honour,  even 
reverence  by  her  husband.  This  equality  between  them  is  stressed  even  more 
by  Aristotle  in  the  Ethics,  where  he  concludes  that  between  husband  and  wife 
there  has  to  be  a  sincere  companionship,  unanimous  concord,  and  friendship 
which  is  not  to  be  found  between  master  and  servant.  Even  when  Aristotle  in 
the  Politics  argues  that  the  husband  must  exercise  preeminence  over  his  wife, 
Marinelli  points  out  that  this  is  but  a  civil  power  and  "civil  power  is  that  of 
those  who  sometimes  command  and  sometimes  are  commanded."^^ 

After  using  Aristotle  to  defend  her  view  that  woman  was  not  bom  to 
serve  man,  and  that  there  should  be  a  mutual  service  and  companionship 
between  husband  and  wife,  Marinelli  concludes  with  an  ad  hominem  attack 
on  Speroni: 

Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Speroni' s  opinion  is  lacking  those 
foundations  which  are  true  and  real.  Perhaps  he  went  along  with  this 
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opinion  moved  by  the  tyrannical  insolence  of  many  men  who  are  being 
served  not  only  by  their  wives,  but  by  their  mothers,  and  by  their  sisters 
with  such  a  degree  of  vigilance  and  fear  that  with  a  lesser  degree  of  fear 
do  lowly  servants  and  slaves  serve  their  lords  and  mastersJ^ 

Marinelli  uses  this  type  of  argument  against  other  modern  writers.  She 
considers  Torquato  Tasso,  the  sixteenth  century  epic  poet  who,  she  claims, 
follows  Aristotle  and  Thucydides  in  his  views  about  women.  Marinelli 
addresses  each  and  every  argument  which  range  across  themes  such  as 
physical  strength,  different  virtues,  and  different  intellectual  powers.  Al- 
though she  argues  that  Tasso  follows  Aristotle,  she  uses  Aristotle  to  defeat 
some  of  Tasso' s  views: 

Concerning  the  distinction  he  makes  between  the  virtues,  the  speculative 
ones  being  denied  as  proper  to  women,  I  do  not  agree  with  this  supposi- 
tion of  his.  On  the  contrary,  women  being  of  the  same  species  as  men 
and  possessing  one  and  the  same  kind  of  soul,  and  the  same  strength  as 
all  peripatetics  state,  and  even  Xenophon  knew  this  and  speaks  about  it 
in  his  Economicus  where  he  says:  "Virum  fecit  audaciorem  mulier, 
memoriam  vero,  et  intelligentiam  dedit  fratrem,"  I  would  say  that 
speculation  is  as  proper  to  a  woman  as  it  is  for  a  man,  but  man  does  not 
allow  a  woman  to  spend  her  time  for  such  contemplations  fearing,  with 
reason,  her  superiority.  Similarly  I  deny  that  womanly  prudence  consists 
only  in  being  obedient  to  her  husband  because  Aristotle  defines 
prudence,  as  "he  who  knows  how  to  counsel  to  chose  what  is  best 
regarding  future  things';  but  who  can  deny  that  there  have  been  many 
women  in  military  government  and  also  in  government  during  peace,  and 
that  they  have  been  very,  very  prudent? ^^ 

Marinelli' s  use  of  discursive  reason  extends  also  to  Boccaccio's  misogynist 
views  expressed  in  his  Corbaccio.  She  seems  unaware  of  his  more  positive 
descriptions  of  women  in  other  writings,  especially  in  The  Decameron. 
Marinelli  begins  by  summarizing  his  various  arguments  against  women.  She 
then  uses  Aristotle's  theories  from  the  History  of  Animals,  the  Ethics,  and  the 
spurious  Economics.  She  matches  what  she  identifies  as  Boccaccio's  views 
with  strong  observations  of  her  own: 

To  destroy  his  false  opinion  I  will  say  beginning  from  the  beginning  that 
woman  are  not  imperfect  animals,  nor  do  they  suffer  from  a  thousand 
passions,  except  those  that  man's  perverse  nature  makes  them  feel  and 
produces  in  them  every  day.  Woman  does  not  want  to  be  born  a  servant, 
for  he  who  is  by  nature  born  a  servant  does  not  aspire  to  Lordship  but  he 
keeps  on  living  in  his  native  serfdom.  One  can  say,  therefore,  that  since 
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women  aspire  to  power  they  are  not  born  servants  but  masters,  as  their 
very  name  of  donna  implies  and  demonstrates.^^ 

Since  his  arguments  bordered  on  satire,  she  answers  him  in  kind: 

Lastly,  moved  by  anger  he  dares  to  claim  that  they  are  unshapely,  ugly, 
and  smelly,  which  is  a  most  strange  statement  since  their  beauty  a  gift 
given  to  them  by  nature  and  by  God. .  .There  is  no  greater  cleanliness  and 
tidiness  in  this  world  of  ours  than  women's,  since  they  hate  messiness 
which  renders  their  pretty  bodies  ugly,  and  all  those  things  that  emanate 
stinky  odor.  However,  men  being  rougher  creatures,  are  much  more 
frequently  untidy  and  dirty,  as  we  can  see.  Some  of  them  have  much  more 
grease  and  filth  around  their  mustache  and  neck  than  cook  cauldrons,  and 
such  a  stench  comes  forth  from  their  body  that  women  who  stand  by  them 
are  obliged  to  plug  their  nose.  I  do  not  deny,  however,  that  there  are  some 
women  who  are  a  little  untidy,  and  a  little  unpleasant  odor  comes  from 
them,  like  the  woman  who  was  loved  by  our  urchin  [Boccaccio],  who 
since  she  was  closer  to  her  old  age,  and  had  eyes  lacking  a  vivacious 
splendor,  was  constantly  coughing,  and  was  suffering  from  other  faults 
typical  of  a  senile  age,  and  she  was  in  truth  a  woman  worthy  of  him. 
Boccaccio,  may  God  have  compassion  on  his  soul,  composed  this  book 
on  the  labyrinth  out  of  anger  and  in  a  state  moved  by  a  very  bitter 
affliction  which  brought  him  also  to  wish  death.^^ 

Marinelli's  methodology  matches  that  of  her  opponent.  If  he  offers  reasoned 
arguments,  she  provides  the  same.  If  he  attacks  in  a  satirical  mode,  she 
responds  in  the  same  tone  of  voice.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects 
of  her  relation  to  Aristotle  is  the  way  in  which  she  uses  his  own  theories  to 
prove  her  point  in  the  second  half  of  the  book.  Not  only  are  women's  virtues 
higher  than  men's,  but  vices  are  worse  than  women's.  To  show  this,  she  uses 
Aristotelian  definitions  of  vicious  characteristics,  and  then  she  produces 
example  upon  example  of  men  who  were  vicious.  She  uses  Plutarch,  Livy, 
Ovid,  and  Vergil  as  well  as  modern  historians  such  as  Tarcagnota,  Giovio, 
and  Botero,  besides  Dante  and  Petrarch.  In  addition  she  draws  upon  her  own 
personal  experience. 

The  numerous  vices  of  men  are  considered  in  no  less  than  thirty-five 
chapters.^^  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Western  thought  that  a  woman 
offered  so  thorough  a  view  of  the  faults  of  men.  While  there  was  a  long 
tradition  of  literature,  much  of  which  was  satirical,  on  the  faults  of  women, 
the  faults  of  men  had  received  less  publicity. 

Lucrezia  Marinelli  is  skilful  in  appealing  to  the  appropriate  historical, 
literary,  and  philosophical  authority  of  her  times.  She  accepts  for  the  most 
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part  Aristotle's  treatment  of  virtues  and  vices  in  The  Ethics,  but  she  uses 
Aristotle's  general  principles  to  refute  his  particular  application  of  them. 

Marinelli  distinguishes  between  Aristotle's  philosophy  of  the  human 
being  in  general,  and  his  philosophy  of  woman  in  particular.  She  recog- 
nizes the  important  contributions  of  Aristotle  to  philosophy,  and  affirms 
his  importance.  At  the  same  time,  however,  she  attacks  his  philosophy  of 
woman,  and  as  previously  mentioned,  is  the  first  philosopher  to  give  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  this  aspect  of  his  thought.  Her  attack  is  not  directed 
to  Aristotle  as  a  whole,  but  rather  to  an  aspect  of  his  thought  that  was 
clearly  unsatisfactory. 

Ill 

Marinelli's  Political  Thinking 

Lucrezia  Marinelli' s  treatise  On  the  Nobility  and  Excellence  of  Women 
deserves,  for  the  reasons  we  have  indicated,  an  important  place  in  the  history 
of  thought  about  the  concept  of  woman.  Young  when  she  wrote  her  treatise, 
(she  was  in  her  late  twenties),  she  had  not  received  a  formal  university 
education,  for  at  the  time  and  up  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Venetian  women  were  not  admitted  in  university  .83  Marinelli  had  a  knowledge 
of  Greek,  Roman,  medieval  and  Renaissance  culture  as  profound  and  extensive 
as  the  most  learned  humanists  of  her  time.  She  quotes  extensively  from  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  numerous  other  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth-century authors.  She  combines  a  love  of  poetry  with  the  neo-Platonic 
philosophical  tradition.  She  quotes  with  effect  Plotinus,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  saint  Augustine,  Ficino,  Leone  Ebreo,  and  others.  Her  concept  of 
womanhood  is  a  skillful  combination  of  her  own  time  taken  form  the  classical 
and  Renaissance  literary  and  philosophical  traditions.  She  is  convinced  of  the 
biological  and  intellectual  superiority  of  women,  and  she  proves  her  point.  The 
reason  why  women  do  not  enjoy  the  same  social  status  and  privileges  as  men 
is  that  they  have  systematically  been  denied  the  same  rights. 

Compared  with  more  famous  female  writers,  such  as  Vittoria  Colonna, 
she  has  a  better  understanding  of  the  social  forces  at  play.  Lyrical  poetry  is 
but  one  aspect  of  her  work.  She  offers  a  sociological  explanation  of  her  own 
condition,  and  the  role  she  can  play.  This  is  something  unique.  The  typical 
woman  was  appreciated  as  a  'cortigiana',  a  singer  or  a  noble  woman.  By 
contrast,  Marinelli  is  a  bourgeois  and  knows  it.  She  refers  to  the  way  women 
from  different  social  classes  dress,  behave,  speak  and  think.  From  this  point 
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of  view,  Marinelli  anticipates  further  developments.  She  knows  that  she  is 
exceptional  and  frequently  underlines  the  jealousy  and  narrow-mindedness 
women  must  bear.  They  are  obliged  to  stay  home  and  fulfill  the  whimsical 
wishes  of  their  brothers  and  fathers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Venice  at 
the  time  was  the  freest  of  the  Catholic  states.^ 

Venice  was  still  at  the  intellectual  avant-garde  of  Europe  during 
Marinelli' s  life.  The  so-called  decadence  that  affected  the  Italian  peninsula 
became  evident  after  Galileo's  condemnation  in  1633.  In  the  first  three 
decades,  Venice,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Rome  were  still  major  cultural  centers 
in  Europe;  John  Milton  travelled  to  Italy  and  imitated  Delia  Casa  and  Tasso; 
Shakespeare  borrowed  from  Giraldi  Cinthio's  short  stories;  Giordano  Bruno 
influenced  the  English  neo-Platonists  at  Oxford;  and  Giambattista  Marino 
enjoyed  an  enormous  success  at  the  French  court  in  the  1620's. 

Lucrezia  Marinelli  is  an  exceptional  figure,  but  she  is  also  a  product  of 
her  times.^^  This  can  be  seen  when  we  look  at  her  moral  and  political  thought. 
A  devout  Catholic,  she  looks  to  Tacitus,  the  Jesuit  Giovanni  Botero,  or  the 
historian  Tarcagnota  for  confirmation  of  her  beliefs.  This  is  evident  in  the 
second  part  of  the  treatise,  where  numerous  examples  of  the  moral  corruption 
and  evil  behaviour  of  men  are  taken  from  the  late  Roman  Imperial  period. 
The  names  of  the  emperors  Nero  and  Caligula  recur  constantly  and  are  the 
epitome  of  male  wickedness.  She  considers  that  ethics  and  politics  cannot  be 
separated  and  refers  to  Botero' s  Delia  Ragion  di  Stato,  a  Catholic  attempt  to 
reconcile  politics  and  morality. 

Cesare  Borgia,  the  new  prince  of  Machiavelli,  appears  several  time  in 
her  treatise,  but  atheist,  Nicolo  Machiavelli,  is  never  mentioned  because  his 
works  had  been  placed  on  the  Index  of  Forbidden  Books.  Marinelli,  like 
Ludovico  Zuccolo  or  Scipione  Ammirato,  whom  she  quotes  directly,  is  a 
typical  'tacitista.' 

Marinelli's  originality  is  manifest  in  the  first  part  of  her  treatise.  It  is 
when  she  speaks  about  her  own  condition  as  a  woman  that  she  is  most 
persuasive.  Her  resentment  possesses  intellectual  strength  and  emotional 
intensity.  She  is  clever  at  using  sarcasm  and  irony.  She  frequently  mocks 
Giuseppe  Passi,  who  had  written  a  book  condemning  women. 
Peripateticians,  philosophers  in  books,  people  who  are  incapable  of  think- 
ing for  themselves,  are  also  often  the  target  of  her  wit.  This  is  a  trait  of  the 
baroque  desire  for  novehy.  The  Renaissance  ideal  of  'imitatio'  was  being 
replaced  by  the  concept  of  'aemulatio.'  The  combination  of  'imitatio'  and 
'aemulatio'  engendered  a  process  of  'creatio',  the  basis  for  the  revolution- 
ary concept  of  'veritas  filia  temporis'  which  in  turn  led  to  the  concept  of 
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linear  progress.  Marinelli's  feminism  can  thus  be  inserted  into  the  more 
global  desire  of  the  moderns  to  detach  themselves  from  the  ancients.  Only  in 
an  age  that  praised  and  cultivated  boldness  and  novelty  could  the  centuries' 
old  belief  of  women's  inferiority  be  challenged. 

The  portrait  that  Marinelli  paints  of  womanhood  is  complex,  but  it  can 
be  summarized  in  the  words  of  'donna  onesta'.  A  woman  has  to  be  first  of  all 
a  genuine  female,  that  is,  she  must  not  deny  her  specific  biological  attributes. 
Marinelli  believes  that  a  woman's  soft  body  and  more  pronounced  beauty  is 
a  sign  of  her  specificity  and,  in  some  ways,  of  her  superiority  over  man. 
Endowed  with  these  attributes  by  nature,  woman  has  every  right  to  care  for 
or  enhance  her  beauty.  She  quotes  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  to  support  a 
woman's  right  to  dye  her  hair,  render  her  countenance  appealing,  wear 
jewellery,  and  dress  elegantly.^^  Marinelli's  approach  to  womanhood  be- 
comes more  daring  when  it  is  a  woman's  intellectual  capacity  that  is  at  stake. 
She  is  absolutely  convinced  that  a  woman  has  nothing  to  envy  a  man.  In  many 
instances  women  are  intelligent  and  are  sharper,  although  less  strong  physi- 
cally than  males. 

She  is  able  to  rebut  all  the  accusations  that  traditionally  were  made 
against  women.  First  of  all,  she  shows  that  women  are  not  monsters  because 
of  their  weaker  bodily  constitution.  Using  Platonic  arguments  she  claims  that 
the  larger  number  of  females  and  their  shapelier  form  are,  as  we  mentioned, 
an  indication  of  their  biological  superiority.  Concerning  the  accusation  of 
women  as  querulous,  chatterboxes,  and  vain,  she  can  reply  that  men  are  as 
querulous  and  vain  as  women.  For  instance,  she  refers  to  the  flashy  attire  'alia 
spagnolesca'  prevalent  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  She  often  notices 
that  some  French  men  wear  an  earring,  that  Spaniards  wear  tight  fitting 
trousers  and  jackets,  and  that  Venetians  pride  themselves  on  embroidered  and 
expensive  collars.^^ 

Women  are  less  violent,  less  prone  to  betrayal,  more  respectful  of 
religion,  and  more  apt  to  keep  their  patrimony  intact  than  men  who  squander 
a  woman's  dowry  and  ruin  their  household  by  gambling.  Not  one  of  the 
heretical  sects  was  started  by  a  woman.  Venice  was  jealous  of  its  inde- 
pendence but  it  remained  a  Catholic  state,  and  Marinelli's  arguments  confirm 
this. 

Marinelli  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  feminist,  as  G.  Conti  Odorisio  has  tried 
to  do;  if  all  of  her  works  are  taken  into  account,  she  is  a  much  more  complex 
figure.  She  is  a  defender  of  feminine  identity,  a  good  philosopher,  a  fine  poet, 
an  historian,  a  sharp  observer  of  the  contemporary  scene,  and  a  sincere 
Christian.  She  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  rich  and  complex  cultural 
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identity  that  could  be  found  in  Venice  in  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seven- 
teenth century.  ^^ 
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it  is  permitted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  to  preserve  their  own  beauty  or  to  look 
prettier  than  they  actually  are  as  long  as  no  error  is  engendered."  Marinelli,  La  nobiltà, 
264. 
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101. 
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Théodore  Agrippa  d'Aubigné  charmé  par 
les  voix  du  mythos 


CAROLE  DUCHESNE 


X  armi  les  grands  personnages  de  la  scène  littéraire  française  de  la  seconde 
partie  du  seizième  siècle,  Agrippa  d'Aubigné  fut,  chez  les  Réformés,  la 
figure  la  plus  marquante.  Guerrier  et  poète,  il  participa,  à  ces  deux  titres,  aux 
confrontations  de  son  temps.  D'ailleurs,  bien  que  publiés  qu'en  1616,  Les 
Tragiques  furent  écrits  dans  la  fureur  des  combats  alors  que  l'auteur, 
immobilisé  par  une  blessure  reçue  aux  combats  de  Casteljaloux  (1577), 
indigné,  tourmenté,  en  colère,  troquait  l'épée  contre  la  plume  et  rédigeait  ce 
qu'il  concevait  comme  le  cri  de  ralliement  des  vrais  croyants.  Les  Tragiques 
se  veulent  un  grand  poème  épique  destiné  à  la  défense  et  à  l'illustration  de 
l'Église  réformée.^  Porté  par  sa  foi  et  son  art.  Agrippa  d'Aubigné  entreprend 
sciemment  de  démontrer  la  prééminence  de  l'Église  réformée.  D'ailleurs,  il 
nous  explique  longuement,  dans  son  introduction,  le  but  de  son  entreprise  et 
les  moyens  qu'il  entend  utiliser. 

La  matière  de  l'oeuvre  a  pour  sept  livres  sept  tiltres  séparez,  qui  toutefois 
ont  quelque  convenance,  comme  ses  effects  aux  causes. ^ 

Il  construit  cette  défense  selon  les  règles  de  l'art  juridique  -  rappel  des  crimes 
commis  contre  ses  co-religionnaires  dans  les  Misères,  identification  des 
coupables  et  accusation  dans  Les  Princes  et  dans  La  chambre  dorée,  appel 
des  témoins  dans  les  Feux  et  les  Fers,  rappel  des  faits  et  plaidoirie  dans 
Vengeance  et  enfin  le  Jugement.  Toute  l'articulation  de  ce  discours  vise  à 
convaincre  le  lecteur  qu'il  vaut  mieux  souffrir  ici-bas,  comme  c'est  le  cas  des 
Réformés,  et  être  parmi  les  bienheureux  éternellement. 

Il  ne  faut  esgaller  à  l'éternelle  peine 

Et  aux  soupirs  sans  fin  un  poinct  de  courte  haleine.^ 

La  structure  des  Tragiques  ainsi  que  le  récit  du  destin  des  vrais  croyants, 
victimes  des  puissants  de  la  terre  mais  élus  de  Dieu,  respectant  les  lois  du 
logos:  elle  vise  à  convaincre.  Et  pourtant,  malgré  cette  volonté  manifeste 
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d'Agrippa  d'Aubigné  de  s'en  tenir  à  une  parole  fondée  sur  des 
présuppositions  dont,  au  seizième  siècle,  la  justesse  n'était  point  contestée,  à 
savoir  que  le  schéma  divin  de  la  vie  est  la  rédemption  du  pécheur  et  son  retour 
au  royaume  céleste  d'oii  Adam  et  Eve  ont  été  chassés,  il  ne  semble  pas  qu'il 
ait  pu  échapper  aux  rythmes  primes  de  l'immense,  du  compliqué  palimpseste 
de  la  mémoire  primordiale. 

La  parole  n'est  point  univoque  et  c'est  pourquoi  la  langue  grecque  ancienne 
dispose  pour  elle  de  toute  une  série  de  désignaiions:  phônêma  est  la  parole  en 
tant  qu'elle  est  ébruitement  vocal;  logos  est  la  parole  en  tant  qu'elle  est  pesée, 
sensée;  mythos  est  la  parole  en  tant  que  témoignage  immédiat  de  ce  qui  fut, 
est  et  sera,  révélation  de  l'être  au  sens  véritable  qui  ne  distingue  pas  entre  la 
parole  et  l'être.  Mu  par  sa  foi  et  armé  de  son  art,  comment  Agrippa  d'Aubigné 
aurait-il  pu  rester  sourd  aux  voix  du  mythos;  comment  aurait-il  pu  résister  aux 
charmes  des  muses?  La  religion  et  l'art  du  poète  furent,  selon  nous,  les  brèches 
par  lesquelles  le  mythos  s'infiltra  jusqu'à  coloniser  Les  Tragiques,  cette 
oeuvre  qui  se  voulait  un  plaidoyer  soumis  aux  seules  lois  du  logos. 

Toute  religion  est  mythique 

Le  récit  qui  nous  est  fait  dans  Les  Tragiques  se  plie  aux  lois  de  la  causalité: 
souillé  par  la  faute  d'Adam  et  Eve,  l'homme  appelle,  du  fond  de  sa  misère, 
la  rédemption.  Le  vrai  croyant  aspire  à  la  perfection  du  temps  d'avant  la  chute, 
du  temps  d'avant  le  péché,  du  temps  des  origines.^  Et  c'est  sous  l'oeil  du  Dieu 
unique  qu'il  entreprend  le  difficile  voyage  qui  le  ramènera  à  la  maison  du 
Père,  au  royaume  perdu.  Or,  la  croyance  en  la  perfection  des  origines  et,  par 
conséquent,  en  la  nécessité  d'y  retourner  échappe  totalement  aux  lois  du  logos 
selon  lesquelles  le  processus,  le  devenir,  l'évolution  corrigent,  peu  à  peu,  la 
pénible  pauvreté  des  commencements.  Les  lois  du  logos  sont  celles  du 
progrès,  tandis  que  la  croyance  en  la  béatitude  des  commencements  participe 
de  la  révélation.  Dieu  peut  seulement  être  éprouvé  "en  l'obscur  des  esprits"^ 
ou  non. 

Sa  manifestation  au  début  des  temps  avait  nom  de  mythe.  Tous  les  mythes 
sans  exception  gravitent  autour  d'un  vide,  d'un  inconnu,  innommé,  innom- 
mable, dieu.  Sans  théophanie,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  mythe.  Mythe  est  le  nom  de  tout 
ce  qui  existe  et  subsiste  ayant  la  parole  pour  cause.  Mythos  est  la  parole  vraie, 
non  au  sens  de  ce  qui  a  force  de  preuve,  mais  au  sens  du  donné  factuel,  de  ce 
qui  s'est  révélé,  de  ce  qui  est  vénéré.  C'est  ce  par  quoi  cette  parole  se  distingue 
de  toute  autre  énonciation.^  Le  mythe  des  origines  ne  représente  pas  le  divin 
de  façon  imagée,  ne  symbolise  pas  le  divin,  il  est  l'être  du  divin  manifesté. 
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L'idée  de  la  perfection  des  commencements  est  l'expression  d'une  experience 
religieuse  intime  et  profonde,  nourrie  par  le  souvenir  imaginaire  d'un  paradis 
perdu,  d'une  béatitude  qui  précédait  l'actuelle  condition  humaine.  Il  faut 
récupérer  le  temps  originel,  fort,  sacré;  il  faut  donc  retourner  à  la  maison  du 
Père  puisque  "C'est  de  tout  l'avenir  le  registre".^ 

Et  c'est  là,  au  coeur  même  du  mythe,  au  temps  sacré  de  l'origine,  manifes- 
tation primordiale  de  l'être  divin,  qu'Agrippa  d'Aubigné,  prophète,  conduit 
ses  ouailles.  Guidé  par  sa  foi  de  Réformé,  Agrippa  d'Aubigné  peut,  grâce  aux 
lumières  de  l'Écriture,  nommer  le  chaos  qui  l'entoure  -  il  a  nom  d'antéchrist. 
Le  règne  de  l'antéchrist  n'équivaut-il  pas  à  un  retour  au  chaos?  Ce  monde-ci 
-  le  monde  l'histoire  -  est  injuste,  abominable,  démoniaque;  heureusement  il 
craque  de  toutes  parts;  très  prochainement,  ce  vieux  monde  sera  anéanti,  les 
forces  des  ténèbres  seront  définitivement  vaincues,  les  bons  triompheront,  le 
paradis  sera  retrouvé.  Puisqu'il  y  a  eu  commencement,  il  doit  y  avoir  fin.  La 
fin  est  partie  intrinsèque  du  commencement  et  vice  versa.  Pour  qu'un  com- 
mencement absolu  soit,  il  faut  que  la  fin  du  monde  soit  radicale.  L'eschato- 
logie n'est  que  la  préfiguration  d'une  cosmogonie  de  l'avenir,  le  triomphe 
d'une  histoire  sainte.  Il  ne  s'agit  pas  de  regénérer  ce  qui  est  dégénéré,  mais 
d'anéantir  le  vieux  monde  afin  de  pouvoir  le  recréer  in  toto.  D'où  la  nécessité 
de  mourir  à  ce  monde  dénaturé  pour  renaître  à  la  pureté  de  la  nature  originelle. 
Pour  Agrippa  d'Aubigné,  comme  pour  tous  les  tenants  des  religions  judéo- 
chrétiennes,  il  n'y  aura  qu'une  seule  fin  du  monde  tout  comme  il  n'y  a  eu 
qu'une  seule  cosmogonie.^  Aussi,  est-ce  de  tout  son  coeur  qu'il  appelle  la  fin 
de  ce  monde: 

[. . .]  "Vien  Seigneur  et  te  haste 
Car  l'homme  de  péché  ton  Eglise  degaste." 
"Vien",  dit  l'esprit,  "acours  pour  défendre  le  tien." 
"Vien",  dit  l'espouse,  et  nous  avec  l'espouse:  "Vien!"^ 

Et  ce  paradis,  à  jamais,  sera.^^ 

A  la  fin  des  temps,  seuls  les  élus  vivront  dans  une  éternelle  béatitude.  Aux 
prises  avec  les  tribulations  et  les  tentations  de  ce  monde-ci,  eux  seuls,  parce 
que  prédestinés,  auront  su  rester  fidèles  au  royaume  céleste.  Le  salut  leur  sera 
consenti  au  nom  même  de  leur  fidélité  à  une  histoire  sainte,  à  une  histoire 
révélée. 

"Je  te  permets,  Satan",  dit  l'Etemel  alors, 
"D'estreindre  par  le  fer  la  pluspart  de  leurs  corps;"^^ 


Il  lui  rappelle  toutefois: 
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Ton  filet  n'enclorra  que  les  abandonnés 
Qui  furent  nés  pour  toi  [.  .  .]^^ 

Ce  royaume  leur  fut  révélé  et  ils  reçurent  cette  révélation  avec  gratitude  et 
docilité.  La  connaissance  de  ce  royaume  céleste  et  de  ses  lois  n'est  pas  le 
résultat  d'une  réflexion,  étant  donné  que  la  vérité  qu'il  contient  et  qu'il  est 
n'a  pas  été  conclue  au  terme  d'une  démarche  de  la  pensée.  Loin  d'être  saisi 
et  appréhendé  par  l'homme,  c'est  le  mythe,  figure  de  Dieu,  qui  saisit  et 
appréhende,  voire  ébranle,  l'homme  lui-même,  c'est  la  grâce.  La  vérité  ne 
devient  donc  pas  manifeste  à  l'homme  à  la  suite  de  sa  propre  investigation; 
la  vérité  se  révèle  elle-même  et  Agrippa  d'Aubigné,  porte-étendard  de  la  foi 
réformée,  la  proclame. 

Tout  poète  authentique  n'est  que  l'interprète  des  Muses 

C'est  sous  la  protection  de  la  muse  qu'Agrippa  d'Aubigné,  poète  féru  de 
culture  grecque,  inscrit  son  oeuvre,  plus  précisément  sous  celle  de  Melpo- 
mene, muse  de  la  tragédie.  Il  faut  se  rappeler  que  les  Olympiennes,  les  muses, 
sont  immédiatement  solidaires  de  Zeus,  créateur,  ordonnateur  du  monde.  Leur 
naissance  telle  que  racontée  dans  V Hymne  à  Zeus  de  Pindare,  suit  l'agence- 
ment du  monde  et  du  royaume  des  dieux  ainsi  que  les  noces  de  Zeus  et  Themis 
dont  naîtront  les  Heures  et  les  Moires.  Lorsque  Zeus  demande  aux  dieux  s'il 
manque  encore  quelque  chose  au  cosmos,  ils  réclamèrent  la  création  d'un  dieu 
pour  célébrer  la  constitution  et  la  profondeur  divine  du  monde.  Cette  dernière 
oeuvre  parachève  l'oeuvre  de  la  création  et  porte  à  son  achèvement  l'être  des 
choses.  Que  la  vérité  doive  se  révéler,  les  Grecs  l'ont  reconnu  et  l'ont  vu 
comme  un  avènement  à  l'intérieur  du  divin. ^^  Ce  n'est  donc  pas  l'homme 
lui-même  qui  trouve  les  mots  de  son  crû  pour  dire  l'être  et  ce  qu'il  a  de  divin. 
La  muse  chante,  l'homme  se  contente  de  chanter  d'après  elle.^"^  L'apparition 
de  la  muse  signifie  la  naissance  de  la  parole  au  sein  de  laquelle  l'être  des 
choses,  le  mythe,  devient  manifeste  comme  figure.  C'est  là  une  réponse 
grecque  à  la  question  de  savoir  comment  l'être  (le  mythe  divin)  se  révèle 
plastiquement  et  se  destine  à  l'homme. 

Agrippa  d'Aubigné  assume  le  rôle  de  l'aède,  serviteur  consentant  du 
souffle  de  l'être  révélé,  de  Melpomene,  muse  de  la  tragédie.  Or,  c'est  par  la 
tragédie  que  les  Grecs  répondirent  au  deuil  d'un  monde  d'où  "dieu  se  retire," 
lui  dont  la  figure  avait  resplendi  dans  le  mythe.  La  tragédie,  dans  l'échelle  du 
surhumain,  succède  au  mythe  quand  ce  dernier  se  vide  de  sa  substance  et 
devient  fable.  Et  c'est  bien  d'un  monde  d'où  Dieu  s'est  retiré  qu'Agrippa 
d'Aubigné  veut  nous  entretenir. 
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Dieu  voulut  en  voir  plus,  mais  de  regret  et  d'ire 
Tout  son  sang  escuma:  il  fuit,  il  se  retire, 
Met  ses  mains  au  devant  de  ses  yeux  en  courroux. 
Le  Tout-Puissant  ne  peut  résider  entre  nous.^^ 

Toute  création  authentique  présuppose  une  illumination  ayant  sa  source  dans 
l'être  des  choses,  une  révélation  du  monde  qui  appelle  comme  réponse  la 
construction  d'une  oeuvre. ^^  Le  poète  véritable  ne  choisit  pas  d'écrire.  C'est 
sous  la  dictée  de  Dieu  qu'Agrippa  d'Aubigné  écnt  Les  Tragiques. 

Je  t'ay  guidé  au  cours  du  celeste  voyage, 
Escrits  fidèlement:  que  jamais  autre  ouvrage, 
[. . .],  ne  te  semble  plaisant 

Ne  chante  que  de  Dieu  [. .  .y 

L'être  divin  trouve  une  configuration  dans  la  parole.  Les  images  et  les  figures 
sont  pour  ainsi  dire  des  incantations  magiques  adressées  au  monde  de  l'être, 
à  un  monde  qui  doit  éclore,  rejeter  le  voile  épais  qu'ont  tissé  concepts  de 
l'entendement  et  raisonnements  utilitaires,  et  surgir  en  sa  forme  originelle  qui 
ne  témoigne  que  pour  elle-même  et  nous  ébranle  soudain  jusqu'au  tréfonds 
de  notre  être.  Les  prétendues  images  n'ont  sur  nous  pouvoir  qu'à  la  mesure 
de  leur  teneur  en  réalité.  Et  nous  voilà  du  coup  dans  le  domaine  du  mythos, 
du  mythe  tel  qu'encore  aujourd'hui  il  nous  parle.  Rappelons-nous  que  Les 
Tragiques  furent,  de  l'aveu  répété  de  l'auteur,  écrits  alors  qu'il  était  dans  un 
état  de  grande  vulnérabilité,  dans  un  songe,  sous  l'effet  d'une  vision. 

La  sensibilité  d'Agrippa  d'Aubigné,  exacerbée  par  les  maux  qui  assaillent 
"France"  et  l'Église  réformée,  fait  de  lui  un  chantre  particulièrement  perméa- 
ble aux  rythmes  primes  de  l'être  réfracté  au  miroir  de  la  ressemblance,  alors 
valeur  structurante.^^  C'est  elle,  en  effet,  qui  organise  le  jeu  des  symboles  et 
permet  la  connaissance  des  choses  visibles  et  invisibles  tout  en  guidant  l'art 
de  les  représenter. 

Agrippa  d'Aubigné  vit  au  centre  d'un  monde  où  la  similitude  se  superpose 
à  l'herméneutique  -  l'ensemble  des  connaissances  et  des  techniques  qui 
permettent  de  faire  parler  des  signes  et  de  découvrir  leur  sens  -  et  à  la 
sémiologie  -  l'ensemble  des  connaissances  et  des  techniques  qui  permettent 
de  distinguer  oîj  sont  les  signes,  de  définir  ce  qui  les  constitue  comme  signes, 
de  connaître  leurs  liens  et  les  lois  de  leur  enchaînement.  Or,  le  monde  du 
similaire  ne  peut  être  qu'un  monde  marqué.  Le  visage  du  monde  est  couvert  de 
caractères,  de  chiffres,  de  mots  obscurs  et  c'est  le  rôle  du  poète  de  les  déchiffrer. 
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Le  grand  miroir  calme  au  fond  duquel  les  choses  se  mirent  et  se  renvoient, 
l'une  l'autre,  leurs  images,  est  en  réalité  tout  bruissant  de  paroles.  Les  reflets 
muets  sont  doublés  par  des  mots  qui  les  indiquent.  Connaître,  c'est  déceler  le 
réseau  des  ressemblances;  être  poète,  c'est  les  nommer.  Le  poète  n'est-il  pas 
"celui  qui,  au-dessous  des  différences  nommées  et  quotidiennement  prévues, 
retrouve  les  parentés  enfouies  des  choses,  leurs  similitudes  dispersées". ^^ 

Pour  Agrippa  d'Aubigné,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  différence  entre  les  marques 
visibles  que  Dieu  a  déposées  sur  la  surface  de  la  terre  pour  en  faire  connaître 
les  secrets  intérieurs,  et  les  mots  lisibles  de  l'Écriture,  ou  les  sages  de 
l'Antiquité,  qui  ont  été  éclairés  par  une  divine  lumière.  Le  langage  n'est  pas 
encore  arbitraire,  le  rapport  aux  textes  est  de  même  nature  que  le  rapport  aux 
choses.  Sous  sa  forme  première,  quand  il  fut  donné  aux  hommes  par  Dieu,  le 
langage  était  un  signe  des  choses  absolument  certain  et  transparent  parce  qu'il 
leur  ressemblait.  Adam,  lorsqu'il  a  imposé  leurs  premiers  noms  aux  bêtes,  n'a 
fait  que  lire  les  marques  visibles  et  silencieuses.  Si  le  langage  ne  ressemble 
plus  immédiatement  aux  choses  qu'il  nomme,  il  n'est  pas  pour  autant  séparé 
du  monde;  il  continue  sous  une  autre  forme,  à  être  le  lieu  des  révélations  et  à 
faire  partie  de  l'espace  oij  la  vérité,  à  la  fois,  se  manifeste  et  s'énonce. 

Toute  grande  poésie  est  donc  mythique,  non  pas  seulement  comme  oeuvre 
de  l'imagination,  mais  bien  comme  annonce  de  la  vérité  de  l'être  qui  n'est 
rendue  possible  que  par  l'épiphanie  de  l'être  lui-même.  La  poésie  donne  ainsi 
à  voir,  en  chacune  de  ses  figures,  non  pas  un  secteur  de  l'étant  -  comme  le 
fait  la  photographie  -  mais  l'être  en  son  entier.  Telle  est  aussi  la  raison  pour 
laquelle  ses  figures  sont  "dynamiques,"  tout  comme  le  sont  les  mythes 
véritables,  c'est-à-dire  qu'elles  s'emparent  de  l'âme  de  telle  sorte  qu'on  lui 
sait  gré  de  percevoir,  fût-ce  de  façon  fugitive,  l'être  profond  de  toutes  choses 
et  de  contempler,  comme  en  un  éclair,  le  visage  divin  de  toute  réalité  du 
monde. ^^ 

La  langue  poétique  n'est  nullement  un  moyen  visant  à  faire  comprendre.  Dans 
Les  Tragiques,  l'oeuvre  n'explique  pas  le  combat  qui  oppose  Dieu  à  Satan;  elle 
ne  tente  pas  d'exprimer  son  caractère  primordial;  elle  en  est  la  vérité.  C'est  ce 
que  dit  le  mot  grec  mythos:  le  vrai  comme  parole.  Le  divin  résonne  dans  le  nom. 
L'être  se  donne  à  reconnaître  en  des  figures  sonores.  Agrippa  d'Aubigné  parle 
parce  qu'il  lui  faut  parler,  parce  que  l'être  des  choses  veut  devenir  manifeste  et 
qu'il  trouve  à  se  révéler  dans  la  configuration  sonore  de  la  parole. 

Plongé  dans  le  chaos  de  l'histoire,  déchiré  des  pulsions  contraires  d'une 
guerre  fratricide,  d'Aubigné  parvient  à  s'extraire  de  ce  maelstrom  et  à  y 
instaurer  un  ordre,  tout  symbolique  qu'il  soit,  en  y  inscrivant  une  césure,  le 
texte.  L'acte  d'écrire  le  pose  comme  sujet  de  renonciation  et  localise  la 
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violence  en  en  faisant  un  signifiant.  Dans  cet  ordre,  la  souffrance,  l'humilia- 
tion des  Réformés  trouve  sens.  Logos,  à  nouveau,  régne.  Or,  les  rituels  religieux 

-  magie,  chamanisme,  ésotérisme  ou  autres  — ,  le  carnaval  ou  la  poésie  telle 
qu'on  la  pratiquait  encore  au  seizième  siècle  soulignent  les  limites  du  discours 
social  utile  et  portent  témoignage  de  ce  qu'ils  refoulent:  le  procès  excédant 
le  sujet  et  ses  structures  communicatives,  le  mythos.  A  travers  la  symbolique 
qu'instaure  l'écriture,  le  langage  poétique  permet  l'émergence  de  ce  qui  le 
travaille,  le  traverse,  le  menace;  il  permet  l'ensemble  des  relations  incon- 
scientes, subjectives,  sociales  dans  une  attitude  d'attaque,  d'appropriation,  de 
destruction,  de  construction,  bref,  il  permet  la  violence  créatrice,  l'illumina- 
tion. Les  principes  de  la  ressemblance  -  métonymie  et  métaphore  -  se 
retrouvent  indissociables  de  l'économie  pulsionnelle,  alors  que  la  symbolique 

-  syntaxe  et  toute  la  catégoralité  linguistique  -  est  un  produit  social  du  rapport 
à  l'autre.  C'est  ce  rythme  sémiotique  interne  au  langage  que  désigne  Mallar- 
mé lorsqu'il  parle  du  "Mystère  dans  les  lettres":  indifférent  au  langage, 
énigmatique,  cet  espace  sous-jacent  à  l'écrit  est  rythmique,  déchaîné,  irréduc- 
tible à  sa  traduction  verbale  intelligible;  il  est  musical,  antérieur  au  jugé  et 
retenu  par  une  seule  garantie,  la  syntaxe.  C'est  en  reproduisant  le  signifiant 

-  les  guerres  de  religion  -  qu'Agrippa  d'Aubigné  traverse  la  bordure  du 
symbolique  et  accède  à  cette  chora  sémiotique  qui  est  de  l'autre  côté  de  la 
frontière  du  social. 

"J'ay  basti  ma  FranciadeJ'  écrit  Ronsard,  "sans  me  soucier  si  cela  est  vray 
ou  non".  Agrippa  d'Aubigné  se  pose,  lui,  en  porte-parole  intransigeant  de  la 
Vérité.  Les  tragiques  se  soustraient  à  l'autonomie  classique  qui  opposait 
histoire  et  poésie  en  se  soumettant  au  diktat  de  la  parole  vraie,  au  mythos. 
L'histoire  est  alors  reconnue  comme  lieu  de  révélation  et  la  manifestation  de 
l'esprit  se  perçoit  dans  la  matière.^^  On  comprend  mieux  désormais  le 
traitement  que  fait  d'Aubigné  de  la  chronologie.  La  chronologie,  comme  telle, 
appartient  au  monde  du  logos.  Mais  si  toute  une  couche  des  Tragiques 
rivalise,  par  la  précision  et  la  qualité  de  l'information,  avec  une  chronique  des 
guerres  de  religion,  et  malgré  les  intentions  avouées  d' Agrippa  d'Aubigné 
d'inscrire  son  oeuvre  sous  le  signe  de  la  raison  -  nous  en  voulons  pour  preuve 
la  forme  de  cour  de  justice  qu'il  lui  donne  — ,  sa  foi  de  croyant  et  sa  foi  de 
poète  le  livrent  aux  voix  du  mythos.  A  travers  lui,  l'art,  cette  sémiotisation  du 
symbolique,  ré-enchante  la  vie.  Le  sacré  anime  à  nouveau  le  profane;  à 
nouveau  profane  et  sacré  ne  font  qu'un  et,  dans  ce  monde  réunifié,  l'élu 
réintègre  la  maison  du  Père.  Le  présent,  enfin,  porte  sens. 
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"The  Great  Sophism  of  All  Sophisms": 
Colonialist  Redefinition  in  Bacon's 
Holy  War 


CRAIG  M.  RUSTICI 


J  ames  Bonwick,  a  nineteenth-century  historian  of  Tasmania,  notes  that 
when  "Dr  Wardell  of  Sydney  defended  an  Englishman  charged  with  the 
murder  of  a  Black,  he  argued  from  Lord  Bacon,  Pufendorf,  and  Barbeyrae, 
that  savages  who  fed  upon  human  flesh  (as  the  Australians  were  by  him 
assured  to  do),  were  proscribed  by  the  law  of  nature;  consequently  it  was  no 
offense  to  slay  them."  Ironies  as  well  as  horrors  surround  this  brief  report. 
In  his  argument,  Dr.  Wardell,  presumably  Robert  Wardell,  founding 
proprietor  of  the  weekly  Australian,  alluded  not  to  one  of  Bacon's  legal 
treatises  or  judicial  decisions  but  to  an  incomplete  dialogue  Bacon  composed 
in  1622  after  his  fall  from  high  public  office,  not  to  an  opinion  Bacon 
articulated  directly  but  to  one  he  ascribed  to  a  fictional  character,  and,  I  will 
argue,  not  to  an  opinion  Bacon  wished  to  endorse  but  to  one  he  wished  to 
repudiate.^ 

In  this  dialogue.  An  Advertisement  touching  an  Holy  War,  Bacon  as- 
sembles six  interlocutors  with  different  occupations  and  different  religious 
convictions.  The  interlocutors  agree  to  discuss  just  war,  and  they  devote 
particular  attention  to  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America  and  to  a  projected  war 
against  the  Turks.  One  interlocutor,  Eupolis,  projects  an  elaborate  structure 
for  their  discussion,  and  each  agrees  to  explore  a  particular  point.  In  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  they  consider  secular  and  religious  justifications  of  war 
and  debate  the  nature  of  non-Christian,  non-European  cultures.  The  dialogue 
breaks  off  in  the  first  of  the  six  projected  discourses  after  the  interlocutor 
Zebedaeus  elaborates  a  mostly  naturalistic  defense  of  the  conquest  of 
America  and  of  a  war  against  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

By  relating  the  Holy  War  to  Bacon's  other  works  and  his  career-long 
opposition  to  the  Spanish  empire,  we  can  see  that  Wardell  misread  Bacon's 
intention.  In  this  dialogue  Bacon  exploits  his  knowledge  of  sixteenth-century 
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moral  and  legal  debates  over  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America  to  challenge 
Spanish  colonial  ideologies,  particularly  colonialist  constructions  of  the  cul- 
tural Other  and  colonialist  definitions  of  natural  law  and  of  charity.  Far  from 
endorsing  Zebedaeus's  justification  of  the  murder  of  savages,  Bacon  means 
to  challenge  it  and  does  so  even  in  the  dialogue's  incomplete  form  by  basing 
that  defense  upon  propositions  that  he  repudiates  in  other  texts.  When  he 
"argued  from  Lord  Bacon"  to  defend  a  murderous  English  colonist,  Wardell 
mistakenly  cited  an  opponent  rather  than  a  defender  of  colonial  violence. 

Zealous  Readings 

Like  Wardell,  almost  all  the  critics  who  discuss  the  Holy  War  identify 
Bacon's  views  with  those  of  Zebedaeus,  the  interlocutor  who  defends  the 
lawfulness  of  both  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America  and  of  a  projected  war 
against  the  Turks. ^  However,  even  a  quick  glance  at  how  Bacon  characterizes 
the  dialogue's  interlocutors  warns  us  to  avoid  too  facile  an  identification  of 
Bacon  and  Zebedaeus.  As  Bacon  lists  the  dialogue's  interlocutors  he  charac- 
terizes Zebedaeus  as  a  "Romish  Catholic  Zelant  [Zealot],"  an  unlikely  spokes- 
man for  a  writer  who  was  wary  of  both  zeal  and  Catholicism.^ 

Moreover,  Bacon  adjusted  his  characterization  of  the  interlocutors  in  the 
dialogue's  English  and  Latin  editions  to  put  distance  between  each  edition's 
projected  audience  and  Zebedaeus.  In  the  English  text  Bacon  identifies  the 
religious  views  of  only  three  of  the  six  interlocutors:  Zebedaeus,  "a  Romish 
Catholic  Zelant,"  Eusebius,  "a  Moderate  Divine,"  and  Gamaliel,  "a  Protestant 
Zelant."  He  characterizes  the  remaining  three  according  to  profession  alone: 
"Martius,  "a  Militar[y]  Man,"  Eupolis,  "a  Politique,"  and  Pollio,  "a  Courtier." 
English  Protestant  readers  are  free  to  assume  that  the  reformist  zealot  and 
moderate  divine  as  well  as  the  politique,  courtier,  and  perhaps  even  the 
hawkish  soldier  are,  like  themselves,  Protestants.  Zebedaeus  is  the  odd-man- 
out,  the  religious  alien.  Anglicans  might  fear  Gamaliel's  reformist  extremism, 
but  there  is  little  of  Gamaliel  in  the  dialogue  to  disturb  them.  In  this  uncom- 
pleted text  he  utters  only  a  single  sentence,  whereas  Zebedaeus  orates  roughly 
half  of  the  dialogue.  In  the  English  edition.  Bacon  thus  uses  implicit  assump- 
tions about  religious  affiliation  to  distance  English  Protestant  readers  from 
Zebedaeus. 

When  preparing  Latin  translations  of  his  texts,  Bacon  was  sensitive  to 
the  Catholic  sentiments  of  many  Continental  readers.  He  reports  to  King 
James  that  during  the  translation  of  The  Advancement  "I  have  also  been  mine 
own  Index  Expurgatorius,  so  that  it  may  be  read  in  all  places.'"*  Even  if  the 
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Holy  War  escaped  the  Inquisition's  index  and  Continental  Catholics  were 
permitted  to  read  it,  they  might  align  themselves  automatically  with  the 
dialogue's  only  explicitly  Catholic  interlocutor,  Zebedaeus.  By  shifting  the 
theological  spectrum  in  the  dialogue's  Latin  translation,  however,  Bacon 
ensures  that  they  do  not.  To  the  list  of  interlocutors,  he  appends  the  sentence 
"Omnes  praeter  Gamalielem  Romano-Catholici"  (All  but  Gamaliel  are 
Roman  Catholics).  Thus  in  the  Latin  edition  Zebedaeus  is  only  one  of  five 
explicitly  Roman  Catholic  interlocutors  with  whom  Continental  Catholics 
might  sympathize.  Further,  by  designating  Eusebius  "Theologus  Orthodoxus 
et  moderatus"  (orthodox  and  moderate  theologian).  Bacon  implies  that  even 
within  Roman  Catholicism  Zebedaeus's  zeal  is  nearly  heterodox.  Bacon  thus 
emphasizes  the  similarities  between  Zebedaeus  and  the  dialogue's  other 
implicitly  heterodox  zealot,  the  Protestant  Gamaliel  (191).^  In  the  Latin 
translation,  then.  Bacon  alienates  the  sympathies  of  Continental  Catholics 
from  Zebedaeus,  pairing  him  with  Gamaliel,  the  zealot  of  few  words  and 
heterodox  theology. 

Among  the  readings  that  identify  Zebedaeus  as  Bacon's  spokesman,  the 
most  useful  is  J.  Max  Patrick's  exploration  of  the  personal,  cultural,  and 
political  contexts  for  a  Baconian  proposal  for  war  against  the  Ottoman  empire, 
yet  uhimately,  I  find  that  even  Patrick  does  not  contextualize  the  Holy  War 
thoroughly  enough.^  He  contends  that  Bacon  pursued  two  objectives  as  he 
composed  the  Holy  War:  the  recuperation  of  his  political  fortunes  and  the 
pacification  of  the  English  body  politic.  According  to  Patrick,  in  1622  Bacon 
still  hoped  to  regain  the  royal  favor  he  lost  after  his  impeachment  from  the 
chancellorship.  Consequently,  Bacon  designed  his  dialogue  to  appeal  to  an 
interest  in  Turkish  war  that  the  admittedly  "dovish"  James  I  had  expressed 
thirty-seven  years  earlier  when  he  wrote  a  heroic  poem  to  celebrate  the 
Christian  victory  at  Lepanto.  However,  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  to  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  Bacon  does  not  characterize  the  Holy  War  as  a  literary  oblation  to 
his  king.  Rather  than  assert  his  desire  for  political  recovery.  Bacon  suggests 
that  an  even  more  precipitous  fall  might  follow  such  a  recovery.  Cautioned 
by  that  prospect,  he  renounces  politics  in  favor  of  literature.  In  his  remaining 
literary  projects,  he  intends  to  address  his  duty  to  "the  general  good  of  men" 
and  to  his  own  country,  but  he  omits  his  duty  to  the  monarch  (186).  Of  course, 
Bacon  may  have  composed  this  dedication  after  political  events  rendered  his 
original  intention  obsolete;  nonetheless.  Bacon's  representation  of  his 
authorial  intention  conflicts  with  Patrick's. 

Concerning  Bacon's  second  objective,  Patrick  reasons  that  the  former 
Lord  Chancellor  recognized  the  crown's  growing  financial  difficulties  and  its 
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deteriorating  relations  with  Parliament  and  consequently  "urged  considera- 
tion of  the  time-tested  practical  cure  for  internal  dissensions  -  a  popular 
external  war  which  would  unite  all  in  common  endeavor  and  enthusiasm"  and 
secure  parliamentary  subsidies.  Bacon  would  have  preferred  a  war  with 
Spain,  "[b]ut  in  1622  while  negotiations  for  the  Spanish  match  were  being 
renewed,  Bacon  had  to  couch  his  case  otherwise  [that  is,  as  holy  war  against 
the  Turks]. "^  But  Bacon  had  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  an  Anglo-Spanish 
campaign  against  the  Turks  would  quiet  internal  dissension  and  unite  the 
English  populace.  In  1617,  Bacon  served  on  a  commission  of  Privy  Council- 
lors which  interviewed  London  merchants  and  sea-captains  concerning  the 
suppression  of  North  African  pirates.  When  the  commissioners  proposed  an 
international  alliance  against  the  pirates,  the  merchants  welcomed  coordina- 
tion with  the  Dutch  but  certainly  not  with  the  Spanish:  "they  supposed  the 
King  of  Spain  did  not  really  desire  the  suppressing  of  the  pirates,  and  therefore 
would  rather  hinder  than  further  it...".^  After  the  commissioners  convinced 
the  merchants  that  the  pirates  harassed  Spanish  as  well  as  English  and  Dutch 
shipping,  the  merchants,  sea  captains,  and  commissioners  agreed  that  James 
I  should  solicit  Spanish  financial  assistance  and  access  to  Spanish  ports  but 
nothing  more.  In  1617  even  direct  self-interest  could  not  drive  these  English 
citizens  to  embrace  a  full  military  alliance  with  Spain.  As  we  shall  see,  in 
1622  an  Anglo-Spanish  alliance  against  the  Turks  would  have  been  even  less 
popular. 

As  if  he  recognizes  difficulties  in  this  argument,  Patrick  concludes  his 
essay  equivocally.  Initially,  he  asserts  that  although  Bacon  "does  not  specifi- 
cally advocate  an  Anglo- Spanish  holy  war  alliance  in  the  Advertisement,  he 
clearly  intended  to  do  so"  (my  emphasis).  Eventually  Patrick  questions 
whether  Bacon  hoped  for  "a  war  in  Europe's  furthest  corner"  but  concludes 
that  Bacon  ''probably  agreed  with  his  character  Zebedaeus  that  a  war  against 
the  Turks  is  lawful..."  (my  emphasis).^  By  comparing  the  Holy  War  with 
Bacon's  other  discussions  of  religious  war,  we  can  minimize  this  interpreta- 
tive uncertainty  and  distinguish  Bacon's  views  from  Zebedaeus's. 

As  Patrick  notes,  the  pro-Zebedaean  reading,  which  identifies  Bacon's 
view  with  Zebedaeus's,  is  consistent  with  one  of  Bacon's  texts.  In  March 
1617,  Bacon  wrote  to  Sir  John  Digby,  the  royal  emissary  who  was  negotiating 
a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Spanish  Infanta.  He  instructed 
Digby  to  raise  several  points  during  his  negotiations,  including  that  the 
Spanish  match  "may  be  a  beginning  and  seed  ...  of  a  holy  war  against  the 
Turk."^^  However,  we  must  explore  the  context  of  this  remark  before  using 
it  to  explicate  the  dialogue  Bacon  wrote  five  years  later. 
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March  1617  was  a  heady  time  for  Bacon.  On  March  2,  he  first  learned 
in  detail  of  the  negotiations  for  the  Spanish  match  when  James  I  briefed  a 
select  group  of  privy  councillors  which  included  Bacon.  At  the  time  of  the 
briefing,  the  project  was  well-advanced,  and  after  a  second  conference  on 
March  7  the  councilors  agreed  that  negotiations  should  proceed.  On  March 
5,  the  King  accepted  the  resignation  of  Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  EUesmere,  his 
long  ailing  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Keeper,  and  on  March  7,  he  appointed 
Bacon  Lord  Keeper,  thus  installing  him  in  the  office  Bacon's  father  Sir 
Nicholas  had  held  a  generation  earlier.  The  following  January,  James  I  would 
also  appoint  Bacon  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Bacon's  career  would  reach  its 
pinnacle.  Having  just  received  a  high  office  and  with  another  tantalizingly 
available  at  Chancery,  Bacon  may  have  felt  obliged  to  serve  James  in  the 
newly  announced  royal  project  despite  his  reservations  concerning  the 
Spanish  match.^^  On  March  23,  he  sought  to  advance  that  project  by  submit- 
ting to  James  an  instructional  memorandum  to  guide  Digby's  negotiations  at 
the  Spanish  court. 

The  royal  briefings  revealed  that  marriage  negotiations  had  collapsed  in 
the  past  when  the  Spanish  demanded  unreasonable  religious  concessions,  like 
the  Prince's  conversion  to  Catholicism.  Bacon,  who  had  observed  the  tropes 
of  Spanish  diplomacy  for  years,  offers  Digby  a  strategy  for  avoiding  such  a 
collapse:  divert  the  Spanish  from  discussions  of  religious  differences  by 
"beat[ing]  upon"  pious  enterprises  in  which  Catholic  and  Protestant  states 
could  collaborate,  "therewithal  to  fill  up  the  spaces  of  the  active  part  of  your 
negotiations."^^  Prominent  among  these  enterprises  is  the  old  Spanish 
favorite:  a  holy  war  against  the  Turks. ^^ 

Bacon  wrote  to  Digby  during  the  Pax  Hispanica,  a  period  of  Spanish 
retrenchment  and  nonaggression.^"^  However,  by  1622  when  he  composed  the 
Holy  War,  the  Thirty  Years  War  was  underway,  Spanish  troops  had  occupied 
the  Lower  Palatinate,  the  patrimony  of  James  I' s  son-in-law  Frederick,  the 
Count  Palatine  and  the  newly  elected  King  of  Bohemia.  In  1619,  in  response 
to  the  opening  events  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  Bacon  advocated  an  English 
attack  on  Spain.^^  Like  some  of  his  contemporaries.  Bacon  eventually  con- 
sidered that  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  might  become  a  condition  of  the 
marriage  treaty; ^^  however,  his  skepticism  concerning  Spanish  diplomacy 
and  the  advisability  of  a  marriage  alliance  suggest  that  he  did  not  invest  great 
hope  in  the  realization  of  this  prospect.  ^^ 

In  light  of  the  professional  pressures  that  may  have  prompted  Bacon  to 
contribute  to  the  marriage  negotiations,  the  changes  in  the  international 
situation  between  1617  and  1622,  and  Bacon's  doubts  concerning  the  ad- 
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visability  of  the  Spanish  match,  we  should  not  base  our  interpretation  of  the 
Holy  War  only  on  the  letter  to  Digby.  Certainly,  the  theoretical  discussions 
of  religious  war  that  Bacon  composed  between  1623  and  1625  also  should 
inform  our  analysis  of  this  dialogue. ^^  According  to  Bacon,  the  "laws  of 
charity,  and  of  human  society"  restrict  the  methods  Christians  may  use  to 
propagate  the  faith  (Essay  III).  In  light  of  these  restrictions,  "offensive  wars 
for  religion  are  seldom  to  be  approved,  or  never,  unless  they  have  some 
mixture  of  civil  titles."  Often  as  in  Essay  III,  Bacon  contrasts  these  Christian 
restrictions  with  Islamic  authorizations  of  religious  war: 

There  be  two  swords  amongst  Christians;  the  spiritual,  and  temporal;  and 
both  have  their  due  office,  and  place,  in  the  maintenance  of  religion.  But 
we  may  not  take  up  the  third  sword,  which  is  Mahomet's  sword,  or  like 
unto  it;  that  is,  to  propagate  religion,  by  war,  or  by  sanguinary  persecu- 
tions, to  force  consciences;  except  it  be  in  cases  of  overt  scandal, 
blasphemy,  or  intermixture  of  practice  against  the  state... ^^ 

Admittedly,  the  exceptions  that  conclude  this  statement  threaten  to  undermine 
the  prohibition  that  begins  it.  As  the  essay  progresses,  however.  Bacon 
exploits  these  exceptions  to  repudiate  rather  than  to  authorize  religious 
violence.  He  contends  that  to  murder  princes,  butcher  people,  and  subvert 
governments,  and  especially  to  incite  the  common  people  to  such  actions  in 
the  name  of  religion  is  to  blaspheme  and  to  bring  scandal  upon  the  Church. 
Such  actions  transform  the  image  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  a  dove  to  a  vulture 
and  adorn  the  bark  of  the  Church  with  a  flag  of  pirates  and  assassins.  A 
Christian  prince  must  repress  such  blasphemy  and  scandal,  but  even  his 
"temporal  sword,  is  to  be  drawn,  with  great  circumspection,  in  cases  of 
religion."  Although  Bacon  cautiously  admits  exceptions  to  the  charitable 
prohibitions  against  religious  violence,  he  concentrates  the  rhetoric  of  this 
essay  upon  the  repudiation  rather  than  the  authorization  of  such  violence. 

Moreover,  in  other  texts  Bacon  declines  to  claim  that  blasphemy  or 
scandal  perpetrated  by  Turks  or  Amerindians  authorizes  Christians  to  take  up 
"Mahomet's  sword."  In  Considerations  touching  a  War  with  Spain  (1624)  he 
contends, 

[I]n  deliberations  of  war  against  the  Turk,  it  hath  been  often,  with  great 
judgment,  maintained,  that  Christian  princes  and  states  have  always  a 
sufficient  ground  of  invasive  war  against  the  enemy:  not  for  the  cause  of 
religion,  but  upon  a  just  fear  [my  emphasis];  forasmuch  as  it  is  a 
fundamental  law  in  the  Turkish  empire  that  they  may  (without  any 
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provocation)  make  war  upon  Christendom  for  the  propagation  of  their 
law  [Islam]... 

Although  Bacon  claims  a  constant,  just  cause  for  Christian  attacks  upon  the 
Ottoman  empire,  he  bases  that  cause  upon  fear  rather  than  religion.  Unlike 
his  literary  creator,  Zebedaeus  does  not  cite  Christians  "just  fear"  of  Turkish 
aggression  to  authorize  war  against  the  Turks.  Furthermore,  if  we  extend  our 
chronological  scope  and  consider  the  letter  of  advice  Bacon  wrote  in  1616  to 
the  King's  favorite,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  we  find  Bacon 
forcefully  and  unequivocally  repudiating  violent  evangelization  of  the 
Amerindians.  English  colonists  in  the  New  World  must  not  injure  the  natives 
and  must  "make  no  extirpation  of  the  natives  under  pretence  of  planting 
religion:  God  surely  will  no  way  be  pleased  with  such  sacrifices. "^^  Bacon, 
unlike  his  literary  creature,  refuses  to  authorize  war  against  the  Turks  or  the 
Amerindians  "simply  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith"  (204).^^ 

Not  only  does  Zebedaeus  promise  to  justify  wars  on  religious  grounds; 
he  also  elaborates  a  naturalistic  defense  of  campaigns  against  the  Turks  and 
the  Amerindians  (206-7,  215).  Once  again,  literary  creature  and  creator  are 
at  odds.  Three  contentions  within  Zebedaeus' s  defense  of  such  secular  wars 
conflict  with  views  Bacon  articulates  in  other  texts.  I  will  examine 
Zebedaeus' s  argument  in  detail  in  the  following  section.  Here,  I  intend  only 
to  identify  the  points  at  which  it  conflicts  with  Bacon's  views  and  the  methods 
through  which  Bacon  foregrounds  those  conflicts. 

First,  Zebedaeus  bases  his  defense  of  the  conquest  of  America  and  of  the 
proposed  war  against  the  Turks  upon  Aristotle's  theory  of  natural  slavery 
(Politics  1253-55).  He  contends  that  the  law  of  nature  authorizes  the  oppres- 
sion of  those  whom  Aristotle  designated  natural  slaves.  According  to  Bacon, 
however,  the  law  of  nature  authorizes  liberty  rather  than  slavery.  In  the  Case 
of  the  Post-Nati  of  Scotland  (1608),  Bacon  adopts  Justinian's  theory  of 
slavery  {Institutes  1.2-5)  rather  than  Aristotle's.-^^  By  nature  all  men  were 
free  -  ''natura  omnes  homines  erant  liber i''  Positive  law  rather  than  natural 
law  institutes  slavery,  and  "servitude  or  villenage  doth  cross  and  abridge  the 
law  of  nature."-^^  Concerning  the  naturalness  of  slavery,  Bacon  and  Zebedaeus 
flatly  disagree. 

Moreover,  whereas  Zebedaeus  defends  the  conquest  of  America  by 
positing  the  naturalness  of  slavery,  Bacon  repudiates  the  conquest  by  positing 
an  antithesis  between  slavery  and  Christianity.  In  an  early  piece  of  anti- 
Spanish  rhetoric,  he  observes  that  "the  Christian  religion  generally  brought 
enfranchisement  of  slaves  in  all  places  where  it  came"  but  that  "the  poor 
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Indies. .  .in  a  contrary  course  are  brought  from  freemen  to  be  slaves,  and  slaves 
of  most  miserable  conditions."  He  later  restates  this  antithesis  in  the  less 
polemical  context  of  Essay  XXIX,  as  he  asserts  that  slavery  "is  abolished,  in 
greatest  part,  by  the  Christian  law."  Despite  this  disagreement  between 
literary  creature  and  creator,  Zebedaeus  does  appear  to  speak  for  Bacon 
momentarily  as  he  observes  that  some  have  designated  Aristotle's  theory  of 
natural  slavery  "a  speech  of  ostentation,  to  entitle  the  Grecians  to  an  empire 
over  the  barbarians"  (208).^"^  Of  course,  Zebedaeus  considers  that  charge 
false.  But  Bacon,  who  saw  parallels  between  the  ancient  Macedonian  and 
modern  Spanish  empires  and  considered  slavery  an  unacceptable  pagan 
practice,  might  well  consider  the  charge  of  mere  "ostentation"  true.  Through 
Zebedaeus' s  own  words,  then.  Bacon  encourages  his  readers  to  recognize  the 
disparity  between  the  views  of  Zebedaeus  and  his  author. 

Second,  Zebedaeus  relates  natural  slavery  to  a  theory  of  God  in  man  and 
specifically  repudiates  one  alternative  position  taken  by  "fanatical  spirits" 
who  claim  that  "the  image  of  God  is  purity,  and  the  defacement  [original] 
sin."  This  claim  cannot  be  true,  according  to  Zebedaeus,  since  it  implies  that 
"Adam's  sin,  or  the  curse  upon  it,  deprive[d]  him  of  his  rule"  over  creation. 
Instead,  in  Zebedaeus' s  formulation,  original  sin  "left  the  creatures  to  a 
rebellion  or  reluctation."  In  fact.  Bacon  agrees  with  the  "fanatical  spirits" 
whom  Zebedaeus  repudiates.  In  his  "Confession  of  Faith,"  he  asserts  "That 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  a  reasonable  soul,  in  innocency,  in  free 
will,  and  in  sovereignty  . . .  [but  that]  upon  the  fall  of  Man,  the  image  of  God 
in  man  was  defaced"  (210,  212)^^.  Moreover,  Bacon  restates  this  account  of 
the  fall  in  scientific  works  such  as  the  Valerius  terminus  (c.  1603)  and  the 
Novum  organum  (1620)  as  he  defines  the  scientific  project  in  relation  to 
humanity's  postlapsarian  condition.  Religious  faith  can  partially  repair  the 
loss  of  innocence,  science  the  loss  of  dominion.^^  Although,  like  Zebedaeus, 
Bacon  refers  to  the  "reluctation"  of  creation,  he  repeatedly  and  unequivocally 
asserts  the  loss  of  humanity's  prelapsarian  dominion  over  creation.-^^  Thus  as 
Zebedaeus  poses  another  hypothetical  objection  to  his  own  argument.  Bacon 
again  foregrounds  his  profound  disagreement  with  the  views  of  his  literary 
creature. 

The  third  disparity  between  the  views  of  Bacon  and  Zebedaeus  is 
particularly  striking.  To  defend  further  any  nation's  right  to  subdue  natural 
slaves,  Zebedaeus  argues  that  even  in  the  absence  of  formal  alliances  "respec- 
tive to  particular  enemies"  there  exists  a  "natural  and  tacit  confederation 
amongst  all  men  against  the  common  enemy  of  human  society."  That  "com- 
mon enemy"  includes  pirates,  assassins,  and  natural  slaves.  This  principle 
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justifies,  for  example,  ancient  Rome's  Second  Macedonian  War  to  liberate 
Greece.  In  Essay  XXIX,  however,  Bacon  rejects  both  Zebedaeus's  principle 
and  his  example:  "As  for  the  wars,  which  were  anciently  made,  on  the  behalf, 
of  a  kind  of  party,  or  tacit  conformity  of  estate,  I  do  not  see  how  they  may  be 
well  justified:  as  when  the  Romans  made  a  war  for  the  liberty  of  Grecia. . .". 
Once  again.  Bacon  foregrounds  his  disagreement  with  Zebedaeus.  After  he 
posits  this  tacit  confederation  among  unallied  states,  Zebedaeus  asks  rhetori- 
cally against  whom  this  confederation  is  directed:  "Is  it  against  wild  beasts? 
or  the  elements  of  fire  and  water?"  Zebedaeus  then  answers,  "No,  it  is  against 
such  routs  and  shoals  of  people"  (213,  217-18)  But  I  believe  that  in  light  of 
his  scientific  writing.  Bacon's  answer  would  be  "yes."  As  we  have  seen, 
Bacon  imagines  science  restoring  part  of  humanity's  original  dominion  over 
the  created,  material  world.  He  often  describes  the  scientific  project  as  the 
conquest  of  nature.^^  Further,  for  Bacon,  science  is  an  international  project 
intended  to  benefit  all  humanity.  Human  beings  are  allied  against  a  rebellious 
creation  that  all  too  often  renders  their  lives  miserable  and  laborious. ^^  Once 
again,  the  position  Zebedaeus  introduces,  only  to  discount  casually,  is  the 
position  Bacon  espouses.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  then,  that  whether  he 
founds  his  argument  on  naturalistic  or  religious  grounds,  Zebedaeus  does  not 
speak  for  his  author. 

In  fact,  although  none  of  the  interlocutors  consistently  speaks  for  Bacon, 
the  courtier  Pollio  resembles  his  literary  creator  at  least  as  closely  as  does 
Zebedaeus.^^  Eupolis  describes  Pollio  as  a  Baconian  skeptic  "who  hath  a 
sharp  wit  of  discovery  towards  what  is  solid  and  real  and  what  is  specious 
and  airy"  (201).  Pollio' s  skeptical  interruptions  disturb  not  only  the  orderly 
discourse  of  individual  interlocutors  but  also  the  consensus  that  Eupolis  hopes 
to  form.  By  pressing  for  more  precise  definitions  of  the  religious  and  cultural 
Other,  he  prompts  Zebedaeus  and  Martins  to  disagree  over  the  nature  of  the 
Amerindians,  and  Zebedaeus  and  Gamaliel  over  the  justice  of  the  Spanish 
expulsion  of  the  Valencian  Moriscos. 

Although  the  dialogue  breaks  off  before  Pollio  can  undertake  the  dis- 
course Eupolis  assigns  him,  Pollio  emphatically  asserts  the  conclusion  he 
intends  to  reach.  Unless  Christendom  is  reformed  radically,  a  holy  war  is 
impossible.  Pollio  does  not  specify  the  necessary  reforms,  but  it  seems  clear 
that  at  the  very  least  the  internecine  conflicts  between  Christian  states  must 
cease.  Pollio  proceeds  to  contend  that  like  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  holy 
war  is  "but  the  rendez-vous  of  cracked  skulls"  (202).  Jerry  Weinberger 
recommends  helpfully  that  we  explicate  this  remark  in  light  of  Bacon's 
critique  of  alchemy.  In  The  Advancement  Bacon  criticizes  alchemists  for  the 
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incongruity  between  the  means  and  ends  of  their  science  (I  A  ofL  IV.  II;  II A 
ofL  VIII.  3).  Its  ends  are  noble,  but  "the  derivations  and  prosecutions  to  these 
ends,  both  in  the  theories  and  in  the  practices,  are  full  of  error  and  vanity"  - 
at  times  they  even  seem  "monstrous."^^  The  winning  of  souls  for  Christ  is  a 
noble  end,  but  the  calamities  of  war  and  the  violence  of  Mahomet's  sword 
are  means  in  conflict  with  that  noble  end.  In  this  way,  for  Pollio  and  for  Bacon, 
the  holy  war  is  like  the  philosopher's  stone.  Of  the  dialogue's  six  inter- 
locutors, only  Pollio  voices  a  critique  of  religious  war  consistent  with 
Bacon's. 

"Lex  Charitatis" 

Rather  than  speak  through  Zebedaeus  to  propose  or  justify  war  against 
the  Turks  or  the  Amerindians,  Bacon  exploits  the  dialogue  form  to  interrogate 
Spanish  colonial  ideologies,  particularly  colonialist  constructions  of  the  cul- 
tural Other  and  colonialist  definitions  of  natural  law  and  of  charity.  He  creates 
interlocutors  who  challenge  each  other's  contentions,  and  as  we  have  seen, 
even  after  the  other  interlocutors  fall  silent  and  Zebedaeus  begins  his  oration. 
Bacon  continues  this  interrogation  by  foregrounding  the  conflicts  between 
his  views  and  Zebedaeus's.  Bacon  breaks  off  the  dialogue  when  those 
conflicts  between  literary  creature  and  creator  are  most  intense  as  Zebedaeus 
redefines  the  prized  Baconian  virtue  of  charity. 

The  skeptical  Pollio  prompts  the  dialogue's  first  discussion  of  Amerin- 
dian nature  and  its  first  construction  of  the  cultural  Other.  Like  such  modern 
analysts  of  the  European  conquests  as  Tzvetan  Todorov  and  Stephen 
Greenblatt,  Bacon  appears  to  have  recognized  that  extreme  assertions  of 
absolute  difference  from  or  absolute  identity  with  the  cultural  Other  con- 
tribute equally  to  colonialist  ideology.  Since  the  Self's  humanity  is  hardly 
ever  put  in  doubt,  assertions  of  absolute  difference  usually  deny  the  Other's 
humanity  and  consequent  rights.^^  As  he  interrupts  Martins' s  encomium  on 
the  Spanish  conquest  of  America,  Pollio  posits  absolute  difference  between 
Europeans  and  Amerindians.  As  "wild  and  savage  people  [the  Amerindians] 
are  like  beasts  and  birds,  which  arc  ferae  naturae  [wild  natures],  the  property 
of  which  passeth  with  the  possession,  and  goeth  to  the  occupant  [of  territory]: 
but  of  civil  people,  it  is  not  so."  Pollio  thus  denies  the  Amerindians'  humanity. 
Since  they  resemble  wild  beasts  more  closely  than  civil  people,  they  lack  the 
right  to  self-determination.  Their  conquest  is  just;  indeed,  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  the  mere  occupation  of  territory,  and  unworthy  of  Martius's 
encomium. 
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Martius  challenges  Pollio  on  two  grounds.  First,  he  recognizes  "no  such 
difference  amongst  reasonable  souls."  All  rational  animals,  all  homines 
sapientes,  however  uncivil,  are  human  beings.  Second,  the  Amerindians  are 
not  wild  and  savage  but  at  least  as  civil  as  other  pagans  whom  Europeans  have 
encountered.  The  Incas  govern  themselves  with  justice,  practice  monotheism, 
and  construct  "magnificent  temples."  The  Mexicans,  presumably  Aztecs, 
govern  themselves  through  an  elective  monarchy.  Martius  posits  one  essential 
human  nature,  defined  by  reason,  and  cites  ethnographic  data  to  prove  that 
the  Amerindians  participate  in  that  nature.  He  thus  identifies  the  Amerindian 
cultural  Other  with  himself. 

Although  this  assertion  of  absolute  identity  is  initially  more  attractive 
than  the  assertion  of  absolute  difference,  it  also  supports  colonialism.  Martius 
demonstrates  as  much  by  contending  "that  whatsoever  is  in  order  to  the 
greatest  and  most  general  good  of  people  may  justify  the  action  [including 
conquest],  be  the  people  more  or  less  civil"  (197-98).  If  the  Self  and  the  Other 
are  essentially  the  same,  the  good  for  the  Self  is  also  the  good  for  the  Other, 
and  the  Self's  values  are  universal  values.^^  Conquest  and  assimilation 
become  matters  of  charity.  But  Martius  is  a  soldier  rather  than  an  ideologist, 
and  he  leaves  it  up  to  Zebedaeus  to  elaborate  his  contention  and  to 
demonstrate  that  subjugation  is  to  the  Amerindian's  "greatest  and  most 
general  good." 

As  I  noted  in  the  preceding  section,  like  actual  colonial  ideologists  such 
as  John  Major  and  Juan  Ginés  de  Sepûlveda,  Zebedaeus  bases  his  defense  of 
the  conquest  of  America  and  of  a  proposed  war  against  the  Turks  upon 
Aristotle's  theory  of  natural  slavery  (Politics  1253-55).^^  Zebedaeus  con- 
tends that  there  are  some  individuals  or  groups  of  people  who  so  thoroughly 
violate  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations  that  they  are  incapable  and  unworthy 
of  self-determination.  They  are  natural  slaves,  and  other  people  who  observe 
the  laws  of  nature  and  nations  have  natural  dominion  over  them.  Natural 
slaves  differ  from  natural  master  as  the  body  differs  from  the  soul  and  as 
beasts  differ  from  human  beings.  The  Turks  and  the  Amerindians  are  such 
natural  slaves. 

We  can  see  the  usefulness  of  this  reasoning.  If  some  people  are  innately 
incapable  of  self-determination,  then  subjugation  is  to  their  "greatest  and  most 
general  good."  Moreover,  the  appeal  to  laws  of  nature  and  nations  introduces 
a  set  of  universal  values  against  which  the  Self  can  measure  the  good  for  the 
Other.  However,  the  appeal  to  Aristotle  introduces  at  least  one  difficulty  for 
Zebedaeus.  The  analogy  between  slave  and  beast  appears  to  recall  a  construc- 
tion of  the  cultural  Other  that  Pollio  has  already  posited  and  Martius  has 
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already  rejected.  Consequently,  Zebedaeus  distances  himself  from  this  aspect 
of  Aristotle's  theory,  preferring  to  define  natural  slaves  primarily  through 
their  incapacity  for  self-determination  rather  than  through  their  relation  to 
natural  masters. 

To  define  this  incapacity,  Zebedaeus  relates  natural  slavery  to  a  theory 
of  the  image  of  God  in  man.  Citing  Francisco  de  Vitoria,  he  contends  that  all 
human  dominion  is  founded  upon  the  image  of  God.  "Deface  the  image,  and 
you  devest  the  right."  Zebedaeus  defines  that  divine  image  as  natural  reason. 
Nations  that  deface  natural  reason  through  their  fundamental  laws  and  cus- 
toms become  natural  slaves,  nations  de  facto  but  not  de  jure.  The  laws  of 
nature  and  nations  permit  nations  de  jure  to  conquer  and  subdue  these  mere 
"swarms  of  people." 

This  argument  reinforces  the  identification  between  Self  and  cultural 
Other.  If  God  created  all  of  humanity  in  his  own  image,  then  there  is  one 
essential  human  nature  reflecting  that  image,  and  the  Self  and  the  Other  are 
essentially  the  same.  Like  Martins,  Zebedaeus  defines  all  human  beings  as 
reasonable  souls.  To  demonstrate  the  good  of  conquest,  however,  Zebedaeus 
argues  that  some  human  beings  "totally  or  mostly"  deface  natural  reason. 

Without  precisely  defining  the  general  conditions  that  constitute  the 
defacement  of  the  divine  image,  Zebedaeus  examines  the  laws  and  customs 
of  specific  degenerate  societies.  Of  these  societies,  the  Amerindians'  is  the 
most  important.  He  does  not  address  the  Turks,  apparently  because  Martius's 
charges  of  Turkish  savagery,  which  Zebedaeus  endorses,  satisfy  the  needs  of 
his  argument.^^  Yet  Zebedaeus  does  cite  examples,  some  actual  and  others 
hypothetical,  of  societies  whose  international  relations  violate  the  laws  of 
nations  or  whose  internal  organization  violates  apparently  natural  hierarchies. 
He  devotes  his  greatest  attention,  however,  to  the  Amerindians. 

To  justify  the  conquest  of  America  on  the  grounds  he  has  established, 
Zebedaeus  must  challenge  Martius's  account  of  Amerindian  civility  and 
demonstrate  the  irrationality  of  fundamental  Amerindian  laws  and  customs. 
As  evidence  of  that  irrationality,  he  cites  Amerindian  nakedness  and  sor- 
ceries, as  well  as  various  Amerindian  "idioc[ies],"  that  is,  misinterpretations 
of  European  technology.  Like  Sepulveda,  he  ultimately  founds  his  demonstra- 
tion upon  Amerindian  human  sacrifice  and  cannibalism.^^  According  to 
Zebedaeus,  because  the  Amerindians  so  abominably  violate  the  laws  of 
nature,  they  forfeit  their  right  to  self-determination,  and  that  forfeiture  jus- 
tifies Spanish  invasion. 

Once  again,  however.  Bacon  invites  his  readers  to  challenge 
Zebedaeus' s  argument.  By  1622,  Amerindian  human  sacrifice  and  can- 
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nibalism  were  familiar  charges  with  a  familiar  rebuttal.  Defenders  of  the 
Amerindians  often  figured  Spanish  violence  in  the  New  World  as  a  form  of 
human  sacrifice.  They  contended  that  the  Spanish  had  committed  at  least  as 
many  blood  sacrifices  as  the  Amerindians.-^^  As  we  have  seen,  Bacon  equates 
colonial  violence  and  human  sacrifice  as  he  repudiates  the  extirpation  of 
natives:  "God  surely  will  no  way  be  pleased  with  such  sacrifices."  Zebedaeus 
himself  anticipates  such  an  equation  earlier  in  his  discourse  as  he  warns  that 
"We  must  beware  therefore  how  we  make  a  Moloch  or  a  heathen  idol  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour,  in  sacrificing  the  blood  of  men  to  him  in  an  unjust  war" 
(207)-^^  Since  Bacon  does  not  agree  with  crucial  contentions  in  Zebedaeus' s 
justification  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  he  presumably  would  consider  Spain's 
unjust  wars  in  the  New  World  such  an  unholy  sacrifice.  As  if  encouraging 
Bacon's  readers  to  recall  this  common  rebuttal  and  the  earlier  reference  to  the 
human  sacrifices  committed  to  an  unjust  war,  Zebedaeus  repudiates  Spanish 
"cruelties"  toward  the  Amerindians,  even  as  he  defends  the  Spanish  right  to 
"reduce"  or  "displant"  these  people. 

Zebedaeus' s  theories  not  only  authorize  natural  masters  to  conquer 
natural  slaves,  they  even  oblige  them  to  do  so.  To  demonstrate  that  obligation 
Zebedaeus  emphasizes  and  elaborates  elements  implicit  in  the  preceeding 
argument  and  postulates  "a  supreme  and  indissoluble  consanguinity  and 
society  between  men  in  general."  The  existence  of  a  single,  common  creator 
of  all  humanity,  which  Zebedaeus's  discussion  of  the  image  of  God  assumed, 
proves  this  "consanguinity  and  society,"  and  the  Judaeo-Christian  account  of 
creation  further  emphasizes  it.  Human  beings  are  not  only  the  creatures  of  a 
single  creator,  they  are  also  the  products  of  the  same  originary  material,  "one 
lump  of  earth,"  and  descendants  of  the  same  two  parents,  Adam  and  Eve. 
"[N]o  nations  are  wholly  aliens  and  strangers  the  one  to  the  other."  Chris- 
tianity in  particular  exhorts  its  followers  to  recognize  a  common  human 
brotherhood.  In  other  texts  Bacon  insists  that,  more  than  any  other  religion  or 
philosophy,  Christianity  exalts  charity.  Christians  must  be  interested  in  the 
conditions  of  distant  peoples.  The  general  human  society  Zebedaeus  thus 
postulates  opposes  those  individuals  or  groups  of  people  who  "utterly 
degenerate  from  the  laws  of  nature."  These  "delinquents"  cannot  reform 
themselves:  consequently,  love  and  consanguinity  oblige  the  rest  of  humanity 
to  suppress  them.  Three  postulates  shape  this  colonialist  ideology:  the  exist- 
ence of  one  essential  human  nature,  the  identity  of  Self  and  cultural  Other, 
and  the  duty  to  do  the  Other's  good.  Zebedaeus  emphasizes  each  of  these  in 
his  discourse's  final  crescendo: 
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And  this,  I  say,  is  not  to  be  measured  so  much  by  the  principles  of  jurists, 
as  by  lex  charitatis;  lex  proximi  [law  of  charity;  law  of  the  neighbor]; 
which  includes  the  Samaritan  as  well  as  the  Lévite;  lex  filiorum  Adae  de 
massa  una  [law  of  the  sons  of  Adam  from  one  lump  of  earth];  upon  which 
original  laws  this  opinion  is  grounded:  which  to  deny  ...  were  almost  to 
be  a  schismatic  in  nature  (217-218).'^^ 

Once  one  postulates  one  true  human  nature,  love  of  neighbor  can  become  a 
means  to  empire. 

In  my  preceeding  sentence,  the  auxiliary  verb  "can"  is  crucial.  Even 
seventeenth-century  thinkers  who  embraced  several  of  Zebedaeus's  premises 
did  not  arrive  at  his  conclusions.  For  example,  the  later  seventeenth-century 
German  jurist  Samuel  Pufendorf,  whom  you  recall  Robert  Wardell  cited  in 
defense  of  a  murderous  Australian  colonist,  was  no  "schismatic  in  nature." 
Like  Zebedaeus,  Pufendorf  posits  a  "society  between  men  in  general."  How- 
ever, Pufendorf  derives  that  society  from  observation  of  the  human  condition 
rather  than  from  an  account  of  human  origins.  Human  beings  cannot  survive 
and  prosper  "without  the  help  of  fellow-creatures."  Consequently,  the  fun- 
damental law  of  nature  asserts  that  every  human  being  "should  cultivate  and 
preserve  toward  others  a  sociable  attitude  which  is  peaceful  and  agreeable  at 
all  times  to  the  nature  and  end  of  the  human  race.""^^ 

From  a  common  human  society  Zebedaeus  derives  the  right  and  obliga- 
tion of  some  human  beings  to  reprove  and  oppress  other,  degenerate  human 
beings;  in  contrast,  from  a  similar  common  human  society  Pufendorf  derives 
the  obligation  of  all  human  beings  to  respect  one  another.  Since  "no  one  can 
live  a  social  life  with  a  person  by  whom  he  is  not  rated  as  at  least  a  fellow 
man,  it  is  a  precept  of  natural  law,  that  'Every  man  should  esteem  and  treat 
another  as  his  equal  by  nature  or  as  much  a  man  as  he  is  himself.'  "  From  the 
axiom  of  natural  equality,  Pufendorf  further  derives  a  corollary:  his  own 
formulation  of  a  ''lex  charitatis,  lex  proximi.''  Citing  authorities  as  diverse  as 
Thomas  Hobbes,  Confucius,  and  the  Inca  Manco  Capac,  Pufendorf  asserts 
the  Golden  Rule:  "Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
doe  to  you,  doe  ye  even  so  to  them"  (Matt  7:12).  Perhaps  because  he  derives 
his  concept  of  lex  charitatis''  from  natural  equality,  Pufendorf  applies  a  test 
of  reciprocity  to  the  good  for  the  Other.  If  in  the  Other's  place  one  would  not 
desire  a  particular  good  -  colonial  oppression,  for  example  -  one  is  neither 
authorized  nor  obliged  to  do  that  good  for  the  Other.'^^  In  contrast,  Zebedaeus 
ignores  the  demand  for  reciprocity  implicit  in  the  Scriptural  "lex  proximi"  to 
which  he  alludes  -  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  (my  emphasis; 
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Luke  10:27)  -  and  explicit  in  the  Golden  Rule.^-^  Not  suprisingly,  Pufendorf  s 
commitment  to  natural  equality  and  a  test  of  reciprocity  leads  him  to  condemn 
explicitly  the  theory  of  natural  slavery  and  the  imposition  of  any  good  that 
the  Other  does  not  desire."^"^  As  we  can  see,  Dr.  Wardell's  appeal  to  Pufendorf 
in  defense  of  colonial  violence  was  as  misguided  as  his  appeal  to  Bacon.  More 
importantly,  Pufendorf  s  arguments  demonstrate  that  even  for  seventeenth- 
century  legal  theorists  a  common  human  society,  love  of  neighbor,  and  natural 
law  do  not  necessarily  justify  colonial  aggression. 

If,  as  we  have  seen.  Bacon  disagreed  with  Zebedaeus's  conclusions  and 
if  certain  seventeenth-century  theorists  disagreed  with  Zebedaeus's  reason- 
ing, what  did  Bacon  think  of  the  assumptions  and  premises  from  which 
Zebedaeus  derived  his  conclusions?  By  postponing  a  discussion  of  divine  law, 
Zebedaeus  renders  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  charity  fundamental 
premises  of  his  argument  (208,215).  As  he  deploys  the  "law  of  nature"  and 
the  "law  of  charity"  in  the  Holy  War  Bacon  signals  his  awareness  that  in 
seventeenth-century  ideological  discourse  these  two  terms  are  semantically 
unstable.  In  The  Advancement  Bacon  warns  that  "the  great  sophism  of  all 
sophisms... [is]  equivocation,  or  ambiguity  of  words  and  phrase"  (II A  ofL 
XIV.  7.  II.)  Such  ambiguity  is  inherent  in  normal  linguistic  practice,  since 
human  beings  understand  and  use  words  "according  to  the  conceits  and 
capacities  of  the  vulgar  sort."  Due  perhaps  to  the  deleterious  influence  of  the 
"vulgar  sort,"  the  "most  general  words"  that  "intervene  in  every  inquiry"  are 
often  the  most  ambiguous.  In  the  Holy  War  "charity"  and  "nature"  prove  to 
be  such  general,  potentially  ambiguous  terms.^^ 

In  sixteenth  and  seventeenth-century  England  political  and  ideological 
pressures  rendered  the  "law  of  nature"  particularly  susceptible  to  the  am- 
biguity that,  according  to  Bacon,  plagues  all  words  and  phrases.  J.P.  Som- 
merville  observes,  "There  was  very  wide  agreement  among  [late  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth-century]  Englishmen  on  the  existence  of  natural  law 
inscribed  by  God  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  discoverable  by  reason."  Such  wide 
agreement  rendered  "natural  law"  a  rhetorically  potent  term;  consequently, 
various  political  theorists  appealed  to  natural  law  to  defend  widely  divergent 
contentions.  The  influential  Frenchman  Jean  Bodin  appealed  to  natural  law 
to  limit  royal  sovereignty.  Conversely,  England's  Scottish  king,  James  I 
appealed  to  natural  law  to  justify  royal  absolutism. "^^  One  commentator  has 
observed  that  by  the  1640s  the  law  of  nature  "was  fast  becoming  a  transcen- 
dent principle  of  essentially  emotional  appeal.  All  groups  regarded  it  as 
sanctioning  their  dearest  political  convictions."^^  In  the  Holy  War  Bacon 
demonstrates  the  ambiguity  of  natural  law.  In  Zebedaeus's  voice  he  derives 
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natural  slavery  from  the  law  of  nature,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Case 
ofthePost-Nati  in  his  own  voice  Bacon  derives  natural  liberty  from  the  same 
concept. 

In  fact,  Bacon  appears  to  have  recognized  the  potential  ambiguity  of 
natural  law  years  before  he  wrote  the  Holy  War.  Even  in  the  Post-Nati,  where 
Bacon  contends  that  natural  law  supports  his  argument,  he  exploits  that 
support  cautiously.  He  does  assert  that  natural  law  is  "more  worthy"  than 
positive  law.  But  unlike  such  natural  law  theorists  as  Vitoria,  Bacon  does  not 
contend  that  if  a  positive  law  conflicts  with  natural  law,  judges  must  invalidate 
the  positive  law."*^  Instead,  in  such  cases  judges  must  interpret  the  positive 
law  "strictly  and  hardly."  If  the  case  is  ''clarius  luce  [clearer  than  light]," 
judges  can  uphold  a  positive  law  that  conflicts  with  natural  law.  In  the 
Post-Nati,  Bacon  appears  unwilling  to  invest  ultimate  authority  in  a  concept 
as  potentially  ambiguous  as  natural  law.  In  the  Holy  War  he  vindicates  that 
unwillingness  by  demonstrating  that  colonialists  can  exploit  the  ambiguity  of 
this  term  to  justify  the  violent  oppression  of  foreign  peoples. 

Although  charity  figures  more  prominently  in  Bacon's  thoughts  than 
does  natural  law,  charity  proves  to  be  no  less  susceptible  to  ambiguity  and 
redefinition.  Bacon  assigns  crucial  epistemological  and  ethical  functions  to 
charity:  it  exposes  religious  hypocrisy,  since  "hypocrites  seek  by  a  pretended 
holiness  towards  God  to  cover  their  injuries  towards  men."  To  convict  a 
hypocrite,  one  need  only  "send  him  from  the  works  of  sacrifice,  to  the  works 
of  mercy."  Since  such  hypocrisy  often  underlies  calls  for  religious  persecu- 
tion, the  laws  of  charity  restrain  religious  violence."^^  But  are  professions  of 
charity  free  from  hypocrisy? 

At  the  outset  of  the  Holy  War,  Bacon  suggests  that,  like  the  pretence  of 
piety,  the  pretence  of  charity  can  "cover... injuries  towards  men."  Within  the 
witty  banter  that  opens  this  dialogue,  Eupolis  contends  that  Pollio  resembles 
a  self-contained  microcosm,  since  he  egocentrically  "profess[es]  and  prac- 
tic[e]s  both,  to  refer  all  things"  to  himself.  This  is  a  harsh  characterization, 
since  according  to  Bacon  "the  corrupter  sort  of  mere  Politiques... refer  all 
things  to  themselves."  But  rather  than  deny  this  characterization,  Pollio 
presses  Eupolis  to  describe  "they  that  practice  it  [egocentrism],  and  profess 
it  not."  Eupolis  answers  that  such  hypocrites  "are  the  less  hardy,  and  the  more 
dangerous"  (192).^°  From  the  outset  of  the  Holy  War,  then.  Bacon  warns  his 
readers  that  hypocritical  charity  is  even  more  dangerous  than  honest 
egocentrism.  Did  Bacon  wish  his  readers  to  apply  this  warning  to  Zebedaeus's 
professed  charity?  In  its  incomplete  form  the  Holy  War  does  not  answer  this 
question. 
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Although  Bacon  provides  no  evidence  that  Zebedaeus's  professions  of 
charity  are  hypocritical,  he  provides  abundant  evidence  that  for  such  cultural 
Others  as  Turks  and  Amerindians  those  professions  are  dangerous. 
Zebedaeus's  discourse  demonstrates  that  skillful  ideologists,  whether 
hypocritical  or  sincere,  can  exploit  the  "ambiguity  of  words  and  phrase"  to 
subvert  the  ethical  and  epistemological  functions  Bacon  assigns  to  the  laws 
of  charity.  Unless  restrained  by  Pufendorf's  test  of  charitable  reciprocity, 
zealots  can  redefine  the  unholy  sacrifice  of  "sanguinary  persecutions"  as  an 
act  of  mercy  and  rebut  the  charge  that  they  injure  human  beings  as  they  serve 
God.  In  this  way,  Sepulveda  designates  forced  evangelization  "a  great  work 
of  charity. "^^  As  the  Holy  War  demonstrates,  colonialists  like  Zebedaeus  can 
exchange  Justinian's  natural  liberty  for  Aristotle's  natural  slavery  and  can 
transform  the  laws  of  charity  from  restrictions  upon  religious  violence  to 
authorizations  of  colonial  oppression. 
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of  The  New  Cambridge  Modern  History  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1970),  260-82. 

15.  Based  on  internal  evidence,  Spedding  estimates  that  Bacon  composed  the  relevant  text, 
"A  Short  View  to  be  Taken  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain"  in  1619.  The  Letters  and  the 
Life  7:  16-28. 

16.  In  a  draft  of  a  royal  proclamation  calling  a  parliament,  Bacon  recommends  that  the 
English  prepare  to  wage  war  in  the  Palatinate  even  as  their  diplomats  in  Spain  negotiate 
for  its  recovery.  The  Letters  and  the  Life  7:  124-28. 

18.  Bacon's  most  valuable  theoretical  accounts  of  religious  war  appear  in  Essay  III  "Of 
Unity  in  Religion,"  Essay  XXIX  "Of  the  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates," 
and  Considerations  touching  a  War  with  Spain.  Bacon  composed  all  three  of  these  texts 
within  three  years  of  the  Holy  War  and  all  but  Essay  III  within  two  years.  It  seems 
probable,  then,  that  these  texts  express  views  Bacon  held  when  he  composed  the  Holy 
War.  Based  on  manuscript  evidence,  Spedding  dates  the  Holy  War  to  the  summer  of 
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1622.  Internal  evidence  tends  to  confirm  Spedding's  estimate,  since  Bacon  clearly  sets 
the  dialogue  in  the  year  1621.  The  interlocutor's  discussions  could  have  taken  place 
no  later  than  1621,  since  Martius  notes  that  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (1571)  has  occurred 
within  the  past  fifty  years,  and  no  earlier  than  1621,  since  Gamaliel  cites  the  premature 
passing  of  Philip  III  of  Spain,  who  died  that  year.  Spedding  also  reasons  that  Bacon 
composed  the  Considerations  touching  a  War  with  Spain  while  the  Commons  debated 
war  policy  in  March  1624.  The  Letters  and  the  Life  7:  370,  460-68. 

Bacon  did  not  publish  the  final  and  most  complete  versions  of  Essays  III  and  XXIX 
until  1625.  However,  the  1612  essay  "Of  Religion"  repudiates  religious  violence  at 
least  as  forcefully  as  its  later  redaction.  Bacon  did  include  the  relevant  passage  from 
Essay  XXIX  in  De  augmentis  scientiarum  (8,3),  the  Latin  redaction  of  The  Advance- 
ment. The  translation  of  The  Advancement  was  in  progress  in  June  1622  when  Bacon 
wrote  that  he  anticipated  its  completion  by  the  end  of  that  summer,  and  De  augmentis 
appeared  in  print  the  following  year.  The  Letters  and  the  Life  7:  375-77. 

19.  In  Essay  XXIX  Bacon  again  contrasts  Christian  and  Islamic  theories  and  practices.  He 
observes  that  human  beings'  innate  sense  of  justice  prevents  them  from  embracing  war 
and  its  calamities  without  at  least  a  pretense  of  just  cause.  Consequently,  to  secure  the 
supports  of  soldiers,  taxpayers,  and  allies,  the  leaders  of  expansionist  states  must  foster 
laws  and  customs  that  readily  identify  just  occasions  for  war.  "The  Turk,"  he  observes, 
"hath  at  hand,  for  cause  of  war,  the  propagation  of  his  law  or  sect  [Islam];  a  quarrel 
that  he  may  always  command."  Although  Bacon  observes  that  Christian  states  can  find 
just  causes  of  war  in  abuse  offered  to  allies,  "borderers,  merchants,  and  politique 
ministers,"  he  does  not  contend  that  Christians,  like  Turks,  can  command  a  religious 
"quarrel"  to  justify  their  wars.  We  can  infer,  then,  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  Christian 
states  do  not  justify  offensive  religious  war.  Bacon  also  posits  an  Islamic  sanction  for 
offensive  religious  war  in  "The  Charge  of  Owen"  and  Considerations  touching  a  War 
with  Spain.  Essayes  14,  96;  The  Letters  and  the  Life  5:  158,  166;  7;  470,  475.  The 
Islamic  position  on  religious  war  appears  to  be  more  complex  that  Bacon  acknow- 
ledges. Relevant  passages  in  the  Koran  authorize  defensive  rather  than  offensive  war 
(Sura,  II,  185-190).  See  Moulavi  Cheragh  Ali,  A  Critical  Exposition  of  the  Popular 
"Jihad"  (Karachi:  Karimsons,  1977). 

20.  The  Letters  and  the  Life  6:  21;  7:  472.  Bacon  restated  his  opposition  to  violent 
colonization  late  in  his  career,  when  he  again  repudiated  extirpation  of  natives  in  Essay 
XXXIII  "Of  Plantations"  (1625).  In  this  text,  however,  he  does  not  address  colonizers' 
religious  pretensions.  Essayes  106. 

21.  Bacon's  opposition  to  religious  war  and  violent  religious  persecution  appears  to  have 
been  longstanding.  As  early  as  1609  in  De  sapientia  veterum  he  observes  that  religious 
violence,  like  "almost  every  king  of  violence... is  in  the  end  unprosperous"  (omnis  fere 
violentia...sub  finem  improspera  est).  Works  13:  27,  128. 

22.  In  this  lengthy  legal  opinion  delivered  in  Calvin 's  Case,  Bacon  argues  that  Scots  born 
after  James  I's  accession  to  the  English  throne  should  be  naturalized  as  English  citizens 
Works  15:  189-247. 

23.  Earlier  in  the  Post-Nati,  as  he  discusses  the  power  of  a  pater  familias.  Bacon  paren- 
thetically cites  Aristotle's  theory  of  natural  servitude:  the  head  of  a  household  who 
governs  "over  his  servants  by  prerogative  of  virtue  and  providence  (for  he  that  is  able 
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of  body,  and  improvident  of  mind,  is  natura  servus)  is  the  very  model  of  a  king." 
Notably,  in  this  passage  Bacon  translates  the  Latin  servus  as  "servant"  rather  than  as 
"slave",  as  employee  rather  than  as  property.  He  reinforces  this  translation  in  the  next 
paragraph  as  he  identifies  the  shepherd  as  another  model  for  the  king,  precisely  because 
the  shepherd  feeds  and  governs  his  sheep  but  does  not  own  them.  Bacon  insists,  "[Nor] 
are  kings  proprietaries  or  owners  of  the  people:  for  God  is  sole  owner  of  people."  If 
God  is  the  sole  owner  of  people,  the  head  of  a  household  may  govern  employees  as  his 
servants  but  may  not  own  them  as  his  slaves.  By  alluding  to  Aristotle  in  this  passage. 
Bacon  asserts  the  naturalness  of  social  and  political  hierarchy  rather  than  the  natural- 
ness of  institutional  slavery.  Works  15:  197-98. 

24.  The  Letters  and  the  Life  1:  137;  Essayes  89-95. 

25.  Works,  14:  51.  Arnold  Williams  examines  the  Renaissance  exegesis  of  the  relevant 
passages  in  Genesis  in  The  Common  Expositor:  An  Account  of  the  Commentaries  on 
Genesis  1527-1633  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1948)  72-75, 
133-34. 

26.  For  a  discussion  of  the  seventeenth-century  significance  of  this  Baconian  definition  of 
the  scientific  project,  see  Charles  Webster.  The  Great  Instauration:  Science,  Medicine, 
and  Reform  1626-66  (London:  Duckworth,  1978)  esp.  1-27.  Christopher  Hill  also 
discusses  the  influence  of  Bacon's  definition  of  the  scientific  project  in  Intellectual 
Origins  of  the  English  Revolution  (Oxford:  Clarendon,  1965)  85-130. 

27.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Novum  Organum  Bacon  asserts,  "Homo  enim  per  lapsum  et 
de  statu  innocentiae  decidit,  et  de  regno  in  creaturas"  (Man  at  the  same  time  fell  from 
the  state  of  innocency  and  from  his  dominion  over  creation:  Spedding  translation). 
Again  in  Valerius  terminus  he  designates  the  true  function  of  knowledge  "a  restitution 
and  reinvesting  (in  great  part)  of  man  to  the  sovereignty  and  power... which  he  had  in 
his  first  state  of  creation."  Works  1:  538-39;  8:  350;  6:  18-20,  34. 

28.  Essayes  97.  In  Bacon's  early  dramatic  entertainment  Gesta  grayorum  (1594)  a  charac- 
ter "advising  the  study  of  philosophy,"  insists  that  "the  most  innocent  and  meriting 
conquest... [is]  the  conquest  of  the  works  of  nature."  Again  in  Valerius  terminus  and 
the  Novum  organum  (I  NO  CXXIX)  Bacon  designates  the  scientific  conquest  of  nature 
the  noblest  human  ambition.  In  the  Proem  to  De  interpretatione  naturae  (c.  1603)  he 
argues  that  the  philosopher  who  develops  a  scientific  method  capable  of  unlocking  the 
secrets  of  the  world  would  be  "the  propagator  of  man's  empire  over  the  universe,  the 
champion  of  liberty,  and  the  conqueror  and  subduer  of  necessities"  (Spedding  transla- 
tion). The  Letters  and  the  Life  1:  334,  3:  85;  Works  1:  335-38;  6:  36;  8:  160-163. 

29.  In  the  Preface  of  the  Instauratio  magna  (1620)  Bacon  beseeches  God  "through  my 
hands  to  endow  the  human  family  with  new  mercies"  (my  emphasis;  Spedding  trans- 
lation). In  Valerius  terminus  he  observes  that  international  communication  through 
commerce  and  navigation  supports  scientific  progress.  Works  6:  29;  8:  35. 

30.  Although  Eusebius,  Gamaliel,  and  Eupolis  offer  few  substantive  remarks,  the  three 
remaining  interlocutors,  Pollio,  Martius,  and  Zebedaeus,  all  express  some  views  that 
conform  to  Bacon's  and  others  that  conflict  with  is.  For  example.  Bacon  agrees  with 
Martius's  charge  that  love  of  gold  rather  than  love  of  God  motivated  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  America.  He  also  agrees  with  Zebedaeus's  uncharacteristically  moderate 
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assertion  that  Christians'  methods  of  propagating  the  faith  must  respect  pagans' 
humanity  (Essay  III).  The  Letters  and  the  Life  7:  503;  Works  13:  196,  205;  Essayes  14. 

31.  Works  6:  127-28,  228-31;  Weinberger,  "On  Bsicon' s  Advertisement"  200. 

32.  In  the  1612  essay  "Of  Religion"  Bacon  asserts  "But  yet  the  bonds  of  religious  unity 
are  to  be  strengthened,  as  the  bonds  of  human  society  be  not  dissolved".  In  he  1625 
Essay  III,  he  observes  that  "men  must  beware,  that  in  the  procuring. .  .of  religious  unity, 
they  do  not  dissolve  and  deface  the  laws  of  charity,  and  of  human  society"  and  insists 
that  they  do  not  dash  the  first  table  of  the  Decalogue,  which  defines  their  duty  to  God, 
against  the  second,  which  defines  their  duty  to  other  human  beings.  Essayes  11,  14. 

33.  Tzvetan  Todorov.  The  Conquest  of  America,  trans.  Richard  Howard  (New  York:  Harper, 

1984)  42-43;  Stephen  Greenblatt,  "Learning  to  Curse:  Aspects  of  Linguistic 
Colonialism  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  First  Images  of  America:  The  Impact  of  the 
New  World  on  the  Old.  ed.  Fredi  Chiapelli,  2  vols.  (Berkeley:  University  of  California 
Press,  1976)  2:  561-80. 

34.  Todorov  153-55. 

35.  For  an  analysis  of  the  history  and  significance  of  this  application  of  Aristotle's  theory 
of  natural  slavery,  see  Lewis  Hanke.  Aristotle  and  the  Indians. 

The  arguments  Zebedaeus  employs  in  the  Holy  War  suggest  that  Bacon  was  familiar 
with  the  Valladolid  debate  between  Sepulveda  and  Bartolomé  de  Las  Casas  (1550-5 1). 
Although  neither  of  the  two  texts  most  relevant  to  that  debate,  Stpû\\ qusl' s  Democritus 
alter  and  Las  Casas's  Apo/og/a,  were  published  during  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
centuries,  many  of  Las  Casas's  other  texts  were  widely  published.  Samuel  Purchas 
published  a  summary  of  the  Valladolid  debate  in  1603.  Bacon  also  may  have  en- 
countered this  application  of  Aristotle's  theory  of  natural  slavery  in  De  Indis  noviter 
inventis,  where  Francisco  de  Vitoria  examines  and  rejects  Europeans'  claims  to  natural 
dominion  over  Amerindians.  Lewis  Hanke.  The  Spanish  Struggle  for  Justice  in  the 
Conquest  of  America  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1949)  133-46; 
Samuel  Vurchas.  Hakluytus  Posthumus,  or  Purchas  His  Pilgrimage.  18  vols.  (Glasgow: 
James  MacLenose,  1906)  18:  176-80;  Francisco  de  Vitoria.  De  Indis  et  De  Ivre  Belli 
Relectiones.  ed.  Ernest  Nys.  The  Classics  of  International  Law  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  1917).  1:  24,  335.  I  have  cited  Vitoria's  Relec- 
tiones according  to  their  numbered  sections. 

36.  Martins  cites  deficiencies  in  Turkish  letters,  arts,  and  sciences,  a  social  structure  that 
lacks  a  gentry  or  nobility,  and  a  family  life  that  lacks  "natural  affection"  and  care  for 
children.  Bacon  appears  to  have  accepted  at  least  some  of  these  inaccurate  charac- 
terizations of  Turkish  culture.  In  the  Essayes  he  contends  that  Turks  are  "a  cruel 
people,"  despise  marriage,  and  lack  an  aristocracy  (Essays  VIII,  XII,  and  XIII).  Bacon 
may  have  based  some  of  Martius's  charges  on  Ogier  Ghiselin  de  Busbecq's  Turkish 
Letters.  Busbecq,  whom  Bacon  cites  in  the  Essayes,  describes  Ottoman  dynastic 
bloodshed  and  the  lack  of  a  hereditary  aristocracy  and  of  a  sense  of  chronology  among 
the  Turks.  In  his  1529  treatise  On  War  Against  the  Turk  Martin  Luther  also  described 
the  deficiencies  in  Turkish  family  life,  social  structure,  and  inheritance  practices.  For 
a  more  accurate  account  of  Ottoman  technology,  learning,  and  social  structure,  see 
Halil  Inalcik,  The  Ottoman  Empire:  The  Classical  Age  1300-1600,  trans.  Norman 
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Itzkowitz  and  Colin  Imber  (New  York:  Praeger,  1973)  140-78.  Essayes  26,  39,  41; 
Works  13:  198-99;  Olgier  Ghiselin  de  Busbecq,  The  Turkish  Letters,  trans.  Edward 
Seymour  Forster  (Oxford,  Clarendon,  1927)  23,  30,  55;  Martin  Luther,  Works,  éd. 
Helmut  T.  Lehman  and  Jaroslav  Pelikan.  55  vols.  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1976) 
46:  181-83. 

37.  Lewis  Hanke.  AU  Mankind  is  One  (De  Kalb:  Northern  Illinois  University  Press,  1974) 
82-98;  Works  13:  216. 

38.  Samuel  Purchas  relates  such  an  argument  in  his  summary  of  the  Valladolid  debate 
between  Sepulveda  and  Bartolomé  de  Las  Casas,  "But  we  may  more  truely  say,  that 
the  Spaniards  during  their  abode  in  the  Indies,  have  yeerely  sacrificed  to  their  so  deerely 
beloved  and  reverend  Goddesse  Coveteousnesse  more  people,  than  the  Indians  have 
done  in  a  hundred  yeeres."  Purchas  18:  179-80. 

39.  The  Letters  and  the  Life  6:  21. 

40.  Works  6:  313-14;  Essayes  39. 

41.  Samuel  Pufendorf.  De  Jure  Naturae  et  Libri  Octo.  trans.  C.H.  Oldfather  and  W.  A. 
Oldfather,  2  vols.  (Oxford:  Clarendon,  1934)  2.  3. 15. 1  have  cited  PufendorfsDe/wre 
Naturae  according  to  its  numbered  books,  chapters,  and  sections. 

42.  Pufendorf,  2.  3.  13,  3.  2.  1. 

43.  Through  references  to  the  Samaritan  and  the  Lévite,  Zebedaeus  clearly  alludes  to  the 
formulation  of  "lex  proximi"  that  precedes  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  The 
Holy  Bible:  a  Facsimile  in  a  Reduced  Size  of  the  Authorized  Version  Published  in  the 
Year  1611,  ed.  A.  W.  Pollard  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1911). 

44.  Pufendorf,  3.  2.  8.  Bacon  too  seems  to  have  opposed  the  imposition  of  a  good  the  Other 
does  not  desire.  Although  he  insists  repeatedly,  "In  charity,  there  is  no  excess,"  in  Essay 
XIII  he  acknowledges  that  "[e]rrors,  indeed,  in  this  virtue  of  goodness,  or  charity,  may 
be  committed."  He  characterizes  one  such  error  by  alluding  to  one  of  Aesop's  fables: 
"Neither  give  thou  Aesop's  cock  a  gem,  who  would  be  better  pleased,  and  happier,  if 
he  had  had  a  barley-corn"  (Essay  XIII).  Here  the  error  is  to  do  the  Other  a  good  that 
he  or  she  does  not  recognize  or  desire.  Works  6:  342-45;  Essayes  39. 

45.  Works  6:  279-80. 

46.  In  Les  six  livres  de  la  republique  Jean  Bodin  argues  that  natural  and  divine  law  require 
kings  to  keep  their  contracts  and  forbid  them  to  kill  or  steal.  James  I  claims  to  ground 
his  Trew  Law  of  Free  Monarchies  (1598)  upon  natural  law  as  well  as  upon  scripture 
and  fundamental  positive  laws.  From  these  grounds  he  argues  that  "the  King  is  aboue 
the  law,  as  both  the  author  and  giuer  of  strength  thereto."  A  king  conforms  himself  to 
the  law  due  to  his  goodness  and  not  due  to  any  restraint  that  positive  law  can  impose 
upon  him.  I  am  indebted  to  George  L.  Mosse  for  these  references.  For  a  discussion  of 
Bodin's  influence  in  England,  see  Mosse.  The  Struggle  for  Sovereignty  in  England: 
From  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Petition  of  Right  (New  York:  Octagon  Books, 
1968)  32-41 .  J.  P.  Sommerville.  Politics  and  Ideology  in  England  1603-1640  (London: 
Longman,  1986)  15;  James  I.  The  Political  Works,  ed.  Charles  Howard  Mcllwain  (New 
York:  Russell  and  Russell,  1965)  54,  63;  Jean  Bodin.  The  Six  Bookes  of  a  Common- 
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weale:  A  Facsimile  Report  of  the  English  Translation  of  1606,  ed.  Kenneth  Douglas 
McRae  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  1962)  1.  8.  2.  2.  I  have 
cited  Bodin's  La  Republique  according  to  its  numbered  books  and  chapters. 

47.  Merritt  Y.  Hughes.  Introduction,  1648-49.  Vol.  3  of  Complete  Prose  Works  of  John 
Milton.  8  vols.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1962)  68. 

48.  Works  15:  202,  226.  Vitoria  asserts,  "And  if  there  were  any  human  law  which  without 
any  cause  took  away  rights  conferred  by  natural  and  divine  law,  it  would  be  inhumane 
and  unreasonable  and  consequently  would  not  have  any  force  of  law."  Although  the 
phrase  "without  any  cause"  significantly  qualifies  Vitoria's  assertion.  Bacon  does  not 
express  even  such  qualified  willingness  to  invalidate  positive  law  in  light  of  natural 
law.  Vitoria  3.  2.  388. 

49.  Works  14:  89-90.  At  the  conclusion  of  Essay  III,  Bacon  observes,  "And  it  was  a  notable 
observation  of  a  wise  father...:  That  those,  which  held  and  persuaded,  pressure  of 
consciences,  were  commonly  interessed  therein,  themselves,  for  their  own  ends.'' 
Essayes  14-16. 

50.  Works  6:  112-13,  317-19.  Bacon  discusses  egocentrism  at  length  in  Essay  XXIII, 
Essayes  73. 

51.  Columbia  University.  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Civilization  in  the  West:  A  Source 
Book.  3rd  ed.  2  vols.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1960)  1:  529. 
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Anita  K.  Stoll  and  Dawn  L.  Smith,  editors.  The  Perception  of  Women  in 
Spanish  Theater  of  the  Golden  Age.  Lewisburg:  Bucknell  University  Press, 
1991.  Pp.  276. 

Most  contemporary  critics  would  concur,  although  they  may  proceed  from  diverse 
theoretical  positions,  that  a  literary  work  is  not  created  in  a  void,  that  it  is  a  cultural 
product  of  a  specific  time  and  a  specific  place.  While  the  issue  of  feminine  identity 
thematically  unifies  the  essays  edited  by  Anita  K.  Stoll  and  Dawn  L.  Smith,  their 
collective  strength  resides  in  their  respect  for  the  historical  and  sociological  context 
of  the  age  in  which  the  dramas  they  examine  were  written  and  performed.  Hence, 
the  contributing  scholars  have  been  able  to  present  persuasive  arguments  for  their 
interpretations,  which  are  varied  and  often  opposing.  As  Dawn  L.  Smith  has  written 
in  her  introductory  essay: 

The  title  of  the  collection  is  appropriately  ambiguous  so  as  to  indicate  many 
possible  interpretations:  these  include  the  perceptions  of  women  of  both  male  and 
female  writers;  society's  views  of  women  in  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
Spain;  and  our  view  of  those  perceptions  as  critics  living  in  the  twentieth  century. 

The  contributions  of  the  fourteen  North  American  Hispanists  have  been 
grouped  under  three  divisional  headings:  1)  Theoretical  Approaches;  2)  Taking  the 
Woman's  Part;  and  3)  Rape,  Politics  and  sexual  Inversion.  The  dramatists  under 
scrutiny  include  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Vêlez  de 
Guevara  and  the  women.  Ana  Caro,  Maria  de  Zayas  and  Sor  Juana  Inès  de  la  Cruz. 
Each  critic  brings  his  or  her  own  theoretical  approach  to  bear  on  the  material,  and 
these  strategies  range  from  semiotics,  structuralism,  Lacanian  psychology, 
feminism,  historicism  to  interpretation  through  myth.  At  times,  the  three  group 
headings  seem  to  function  rather  arbitrarily  as  is  the  case  for  Michael  McGaha's 
essay,  "The  Sources  and  Feminism  of  Lope's  Las  mujeres  sin  hombres,"  which 
could  have  easily  been  included  with  the  papers  in  the  second  section  that  "take  the 
woman's  part".  However,  this  does  not  constitute  a  criticism  since  most  of  the  essays 
discuss  issues  and  aspects  of  the  comedia  that  are  inextricably  interconnected. 

As  one  would  expect,  many  of  the  studies  focus  on  that  stock  character  of  the 
comedia,  the  "mujer  varonil,"  or,  the  masculine  woman.  It  is  one  of  those  topics 
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that  continues  to  inspire  lively  but  scholarly  debate.  While  none  of  the  essays 
displays  a  strident  feminist  bias,  some  of  the  critics  detect  a  subversive  aspect  to 
the  "strong  women"  characters  that  populate  the  comedias.  The  essays  by  Larson, 
Crocetti,  Soufas  and  Wilkins  all  consider  the  theme  of  subversion.  Wilkins'  paper, 
"Subversion  Through  Comedy?:  Two  Plays  by  Sor  Juana  Inès  de  la  Cruz  and  Maria 
de  Zayas,"  maintains  that  these  dramatists  actually  use  the  conventional  framework 
of  the  comedia  in  order  to  subvert  the  genre  by  imposing  shifts  in  perspective  that 
ultimately  reflect  their  views  as  marginalized  women  writers. 

While  it  may  be  plausible  to  detect  critiques  of  patriarchal  society  in  some 
works,  given  the  Baroque  penchant  for  role  reversal,  disguise,  contrast  and  paradox, 
it  would  seem  that  any  attempt  to  explore  the  issue  of  feminine  identity  in  a  Golden 
Age  play  should  determine  what  can  be  considered  literary  convention  and  what 
could  be  deemed  authorial  intent.  Attempts  to  establish  the  pro-feminism  or  anti- 
feminism  of  this  or  that  dramatist  risk  being  considered  simply  anachronistic 
arguments.  Thomas  Austin  O'Connor  is  mindful  of  this  in  his  essay  on  Calderon 
myth  plays  as  he  thoughtfully  examines  how  Calderon 's  "varied  dramatizations  of 
the  rape  motif  reveal  fissures  in  sexist  seventeenth-century  Spain."  (p.  170) 

Thomas  Case  refuses  to  subscribe  to  the  'Lope  as  feminist  for  his  day'  theory, 
seeing  Lope's  use  of  the  masculine  woman,  in  certain  historical  plays,  as  a  deliberate 
exploitation  of  a  popular  'type'  for  a  particular  purpose.  For  Case,  the  issue  is  a 
political  one,  rooted  in  Lope's  nationalism,  not  in  any  form  of  feminism.  On  the 
other  hand,  Daniel  Heiple  sees  in  Lope's  play.  La  prueba  de  los  ingenios,  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  dramatist  to  defend  the  intellectual  equality  of  women. 
His  essay  endorses  the  'pro-feminist  stance'  argument.  Margaret  R.  Hicks  reaches 
a  similar  conclusion  through  her  examination  of  Lope's  La  hoba  para  los  otros  y 
discretapara  si.  As  Smith  states  in  her  introduction,  "...  for  every  critic  who  assures 
us  that  Tirso  was  a  feminist,  another  can  be  found  who  supports  the  opposite  view." 
(p.  22) 

What  lends  integrity  to  this  collection  is  the  fact  that  each  writer  has  situated 
his  or  her  analysis  in  the  social  context  of  the  period.  Ruth  Lundelius'  "Paradox  and 
Role  Reversal  in  La  serrana  de  la  Vera''  reminds  us  that  the  plays  centering  around 
the  masculine  woman  were,  for  the  most  part,  popular  entertainment.  The  fact  that 
Vêlez  de  Guevara's  "mujer  varonil"  is  so  harshly  dealt  with  in  this  play,  combined 
with  the  knowledge  that  this  was  indeed  popular  theatre,  ominously  confirm  for 
Lundelius  how  powerful  a  tool  a  play  could  be  for  upholding  society's  norms. 

Anita  K.  Stoll's  interesting  essay,  "Lope's  El  anzuelo  de  Fenisa:  A  Woman  for 
all  Seasons,"  is  not  so  much  about  the  changing  perception  of  the  "picara-mujer 
varonil"  as  about  the  changing  perception  toward  dramatic  representation  as  she 
follows  the  three  adaptations  of  Lope's  play  through  the  centuries.  Thus,  she  is  able 
to  chart  the  shifting  views  of  woman's  place  in  society. 
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Finally,  but  perhaps  serving  as  a  fitting  conclusion,  Amy  R.  Williamsen's  essay, 
"Sexual  Inversion:  Carnival  and  'La  mujer  varonil'  in  Lafénix  de  Salamanca  and 
La  tercera  de  si  misma,''  finds  the  source  for  the  "mujer  varonil"  character  type  in 
society  itself  as  she  explores  the  link  between  the  carnivalesque  in  society  and  on 
the  stage.  This  final  essay  seems  to  give  weight  to  Michael  McGaha's  words:  "... 
scholars  are  only  now  beginning  to  recognize  that  the  'comedia'  accurately  reflects 
the  teeming  diversity,  intellectual  ferment,  and  social  tensions  of  the  milieu  that 
gave  it  birth."  (p.  167) 

Each  essay  in  this  collection  is  worthy  of  attention  and  discussion.  For  this 
reason,  the  book  is  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  following  the  ongoing 
polemic  about  the  perception  of  the  female  role  in  the  comedias  of  Spain's  Golden 
Age. 


VICTORIA  O'MALLEY,  University  ofGuelph 


Aubrey  C.  Kail.  The  Medical  Mind  of  Shakespeare.  Balgowlah,  Australia: 
Williams  &  Wilkins,  ADIS  Pry  Limited,  1986,  Pp.  320. 

Shakespeare's  admirers  have  included  many  doctors  who  are  fascinated  by  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  of  and  unusual  insights  in  medical  matters.  This  has 
naturally  been  particularly  true  of  psychiatrists,  some  of  whose  writings  on  such 
subjects  as  the  development  of  Lear's  madness  and  Othello's  and  Leontes' jealousy 
have  also  impressed  literary  scholars.  (The  books  on  Shakespeare  by  J.  Charles 
Bucknill  of  over  a  century  ago  are  still  worthy  of  attention.)  Besides  numerous 
articles  in  medical  journals,  physicians  have  also  written  several  broader  books  on 
the  range  of  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  medicine,  which  specify  Shakespeare's 
familiarity  with  many  drugs  and  other  therapeutical  methods  and  means,  his 
knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  various  diseases,  of  physiological  processes  (in  the 
way  they  were  understood  in  his  time),  and,  as  in  the  book  by  R.  R.  Simpson  (1959), 
the  remarkable  quality  and  detail  of  several  of  his  clinical  descriptions.  The  book 
by  Audrey  Kail,  a  medical  practitioner  in  Australia,  is  the  latest  addition  to  this 
literature. 

We  have  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  medical 
and  related  subjects  was  fairly  extensive,  perhaps  as  large  as  that  of  law,  for  many 
hundreds  of  allusions  are  found  in  his  plays  and  poems,  and  medical  subject  matter 
looms  large  in  several  longer  episodes.  Shakespeare's  son-in-law,  John  Hall,  prac- 
tised medicine  in  Stratford.  And  like  many  Elizabethan  gentlemen  and  women, 
Shakespeare  may  well  have  owned  a  few  medical  books  as  tools  for  self-help.  Many 
books  offering  basic  medical  guidance,  some  of  them  by  learned  men  like  Thomas 
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Elyot,  were  available  in  English,  as  were  translations  of  treatises  by  Galen  and 
others. 

While  good  studies  by  literary  historians  of  Elizabethan  physiology  and 
psychology  exist,  there  has  so  far  been  no  comprehensive  scholarly  work  on 
Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  medicine  and  how  it  is  reflected  in  his  plays,  so  that 
students  of  the  period  who  desire  guidance  turn  hopefully  to  such  books  as  Kail's. 
Medical  eyes  may  well  draw  their  attention  to  passages  and  issues  that  literary 
scolars,  untrained  in  such  matters,  have  missed.  But  needless  to  say,  such  books  by 
physicians  will  be  rewarding  only  if  they  provide  a  sensitive  and  informed  reading 
of  Shakespeare,  show  some  understanding  of  the  nature  and  conventions  of  drama, 
are  informed  of  the  medical  theories  and  practices  of  Shakespeare's  time,  and  also 
of  sufficient  other  literature  of  the  period  to  enable  one  to  judge  which  medical 
references  and  details  in  Shakespeare  are  commonplace  and  which  are  truly  remark- 
able. Some  doctors  have  made  the  mistake  of  discussing  Shakespearean  characters 
as  if  they  were  medical  case  histories  from  life,  and  some  have  in  their  enthusiasm 
interpreted  passages  in  Shakespeare  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  blood  as  if 
Shakespeare  anticipated  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation.  Historians  and 
literary  scholars  naturally  approach  such  books  hopefully  but  warily. 

Kail's  book  helps  us  only  in  a  few  chapters  and  passages.  In  fairness,  one  must 
recognize  that  it  is  not  intended  for  scholars  but  for  medical  colleagues  who  share 
Kail's  love  of  Shakespeare  and  for  other  "devotees  of  the  bard".  The  book  includes 
a  chapter  on  sex  in  Shakespeare  that  has  little  to  do  with  medicine,  offers  nothing 
novel  to  those  who  have  read  the  plays,  but  appeals  to  an  interest  of  our  time.  Its 
final  chapter,  devoted  to  Shakespeare's  family  history,  is  adorned  with  colour 
pictures,  including  Anne  Hathaway's  Cottage  and  the  Elizabeth  Knott  Garden,  that 
may  lure  further  tourists  to  Stratford.  More  instructive  are  chapters  8  (on  drugs, 
herbs  and  poisons),  and  16  (on  various  diseases),  and  several  pictorial  reproductions 
from  medieval  manuscripts,  early  books,  and  paintings  or  engravings  illustrating 
medical  subjects.  Another  commendable  feature  is  the  chapter  by  chapter  glossary 
of  terms  and  phrases  in  the  passages  cited  from  Shakespeare. 

Many  of  the  comments  on  Shakespeare,  however,  are  alarmingly  wrongheaded 
and  naive.  Kail  frequently  misses  the  irony  of  a  character's  statement,  as  when  he 
tells  us  that  Falstaff  repents  and  is  concerned  about  his  obesity  (p.  255).  The  nurse 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet  "took  all  her  lady's  sorrows  to  heart"  -  that  is  why  she  calls  for 
aqua  vitae  (p.  249)!  One  sometimes  wonders  whether  by  the  time  Kail  fitted 
Shakespearean  quotations  into  his  text,  he  had  totally  forgotten  their  context,  as 
when  he  refers  to  the  "aging  King  Henry  V"  (p.  185).  In  his  list  of  mentally 
"affected"  characters,  he  includes,  besides  others,  Caliban,  Bottom,  Touchstone, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  (p.  56).  The  observation  that  "Lear's  deterioration  is  a 
case  history  of  senile  dementia,  of  mental  and  physical  decay"  (p.  61),  makes  one 
ask  why  Shakespeare  wrote  a  play  on  such  an  unpromising  subject.  One  should  be 
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concerned  by  how  little  the  publisher's  editor  did  to  improve  the  book,  on  which  he 
or  she  evidently  was  not  advised  by  a  scholarly  reader  who  might  have  saved  the 
author  from  a  host  of  blunders:  for  instance,  when  Kail  informs  us  that  leprosy  was 
common  in  England  "in  the  Middle  Ages"  and  adds  the  parenthetical  specification: 
"(sixth  to  seventh  centuries)"  (p.  228).  When  from  Macbeth's  line,  "Then  comes 
my  fit  again"  (III,  iv,  20),  it  is  deduced  that  he  has  several  epileptic  fits,  I  give  up. 


F.  DAVID  HOENIGER,  University  of  Toronto 


Ronsard  en  son  IV  ^  centenaire.  Études  ronsardiennes  I:  Ronsard  hier  et 
aujourd'hui.  Études  ronsardiennes  II:  L 'art  de  poésie.  Actes  du  colloque 
international  Pierre  de  Ronsard,  Paris  &  Tours,  septembre  1985,  sous  la 
direction  de  Jean  Céard,  Yvonne  Bellenger,  Daniel  Ménager  et  Michel 
Simonin.  Genève,  Droz,  1988-1989. 

Les  actes  contenus  dans  ces  deux  volumes  réunissent  des  communications  par  un 
grand  nombre  de  savants  provenant  de  pays  divers,  qui  embrassent  un  large  éventail 
d'approches  critiques;  disons  dès  l'abord  que,  quelles  que  soient  les  réserves  qu'on 
pourrait  avoir  à  propos  de  tel  ou  tel  article,  l'ensemble  constitue  un  instrument  de 
travail  absolument  essentiel  pour  tout  chercheur  et  pour  toute  bibliothèque  d'éru- 
dition. Chaque  volume  est  divisé  en  trois  parties:  le  premier  comprend  "Ronsard  et 
son  oeuvre"  et  "Ronsard  en  son  temps,"  suivi  d'un  survol  bibliographique  ("Les 
études  ronsardiennes  aujourd'hui").  Le  deuxième  tome  nous  propose  "Formes 
poétiques,"  "L'écriture  poétique"  et  un  titre  sans  doute  volontairement  énigmatique: 
"Lassus  et  çà-bas". 

Commençons  par  Ronsard  au  présent.  "Les  études  ronsardiennes  aujourd'hui" 
nous  offrent  une  série  de  communications  qui  ont  été  présentées  au  cours  d'une 
table  ronde  à  la  Sorbonne,  chacune  consacrée  à  une  étude  bibliographique  des 
travaux  sur  Ronsard  dans  un  pays  différent.  La  première,  par  Claude  Faisant, 
présente  un  compte  rendu  admirable  par  son  étendue  comme  par  son  détail.  Faisant 
constate  ajuste  titre,  que  la  majorité  des  travaux  actuels  faits  en  France  sur  Ronsard 
se  préoccupent  de  "problèmes  formels  de  poétique,  de  rhétorique,  de  langue  et  de 
versification"  (I,  p.  147).  Pourtant  quelques  lecteurs  trouveront  peut-être  un  tantinet 
arrogante  l'affirmation  qu'il  aurait  fallu  attendre  la  fin  du  XX^  siècle  pour  compren- 
dre la  Renaissance:  "C'est  aujourd'hui,  et  aujourd'hui  seulement  que  nous  sommes 
à  même  de  ressaisir  la  mentalité  qui  était  celle  de  la  Renaissance,  mais  que  la 
Renaissance  ne  pouvait  appréhender"  (I,  p.  164).  Une  autre  contribution  de  grande 
valeur  est  celle  de  Jean  Braybrook  sur  les  études  ronsardiennes  en  Grande-Bretagne 
depuis  1945,  article  admirable  par  sa  concision,  sa  densité  d'information  et  sa 
modestie.  Dommage  qu'on  ne  puisse  guère  en  dire  autant  de  l'étude  de  Nina 
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Clerici-Balmas  sur  l'Italie,  qui  ne  manque  cependant  pas  de  fournir  des  renseigne- 
ments utiles.  Pour  la  Suisse,  l'article  de  l'éminent  ronsardisant  André  Gendre  nous 
rappelle  que,  si  le  nombre  des  seizièmistes  suisses  est  relativement  petit,  la  valeur 
de  leurs  contributions  a  toujours  été  très  grande  (Marcel  Raymond,  Jean  Rousset, 
Albert  Py,  Michel  Jeanneret,  Gendre  lui-même).  Quant  à  l'Allemagne,  nous  voilà 
une  fois  de  plus  confrontés  à  ce  phénomène  étrange  de  la  carence  générale  des 
études  sur  la  Renaissance  française  dans  ce  pays,  et  sur  Ronsard  en  particulier.  Des 
renseignements  nous  sont  fournis  sur  divers  pays  de  l'Europe  de  l'Est  (dont  certains 
n'existent  plus):  l'URSS,  la  Yougoslavie,  la  Hongrie  et  la  Bulgarie.  On  peut 
s'étonner  de  l'absence  de  la  Pologne,  d'autant  plus  que  la  communication  très  utile 
de  Krystyna  Antkowiac  au  second  volume  ("Apropos  de  la  définition  du  'Poëme' 
chez  Ronsard")  fait  preuve  d'une  certaine  activité  ronsardienne  dans  ce  pays.  Les 
différences  entre  pays  sont  parfois  étonnantes:  pourquoi,  par  exemple,  s'occupe-t- 
on davantage  de  la  Renaissance  au  Japon  qu'en  Australie?  Mais  outre  Atlantique 
de  toute  façon,  l'industrie  ronsardienne  est  florissante,  et  Raymond  Ortali  nous 
confirme  combien  les  étudits  américains  continuent  d'être  actifs  dans  ce  domaine. 
A  tout  prendre,  cette  section,  qui  comprend  une  bonne  soixantaine  de  pages,  nous 
livre  un  large  éventail  de  renseignements  bibliographiques,  dont  on  ne  saurait 
surestimer  la  valeur. 

Des  deux  parties  consacrées  à  "Ronsard  hier,"  la  première  ("Ronsard  en  son 
temps")  est  à  la  fois  la  plus  cohérente  et  la  plus  satisfaisante:  les  articles  qui  en  font 
partie  ont  en  commun  une  approche  franchement  historique,  soit  pour  l'approfon- 
dissement de  la  biographie  du  poète,  soit  pour  l'examen  de  la  réception  de  ses 
ouvrages.  En  dépit  de  l'hostilité  violente  d'un  grand  nombre  de  critiques  modernes 
à  l'égard  de  l'approche  biographique,  il  est  tout  de  même  extrêmement  utile,  pour 
l'appréciation  non  seulement  de  la  personnalité  du  poète  mais  aussi  de  son  oeuvre, 
d'en  savoir  plus  long  sur  Ronsard,  ses  protecteurs  et  ses  dédicataires,  et  même  sur 
sa  situation  financière.  L'une  des  communications  les  plus  riches  dans  cette  section 
se  cache  derrière  un  titre  assez  rébarbatif:  "Les  bénéfices  de  Ronsard  d'après 
quelques  documents  des  archives  vaticanes".  Richard  Cooper,  qui  a  beaucoup 
fouillé  dans  les  archives  du  Vatican,  nous  révèle  un  Ronsard  grand  chasseur  de 
bénéfices,  passant  sa  vie  à  les  obtenir,  à  les  vendre  et  à  les  troquer.  Adieu  l'idée  de 
Ronsard  enfermé  dans  sa  tour  d'ivoire.  Après  la  lecture  de  l'article  de  Cooper,  on 
arrive  à  se  demander  comment  Ronsard  a  pu  trouver  le  temps  de  se  consacrer  à  sa 
vaste  production  littéraire.  Eva  Kushner  et  Malcolm  Smith  se  penchent  sur  deux 
aspects  différents  de  la  réputation  de  Ronsard  auprès  de  ses  contemporains.  Kushner 
étudie  le  Ronsard  fictif  dans  les  oeuvres  dialoguées  de  ceux  qui  furent  ses  amis  ou 
ses  alliés  -  Pasquier,  Le  Caron,  Brués,  Tyard  et  Tahureau;  Smith,  par  contre,  étudie 
des  réactions  hostiles  à  Ronsard  (et  voici  que  nous  avons  de  nouveau  affaire  à 
Pasquier),  et  groupe  ses  exemples  sous  trois  rubriques,  qui  résument  les  principales 
objections  à  ses  oeuvres:  "la  muse  flatteresse  de  Ronsard,"  "le  poète  'païen',"  "le 
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poète  licencieux".  Enfin  deux  contributions  excellentes  situent  la  poésie  de  Ronsard 
dans  un  contexte  culturel  plus  large:  l'article  de  Gilbert  Gadoffre,  "Les  musiciens 
de  Ronsard  devant  son  oeuvre,"  et  l'étude  iconographique  de  Josèphe  Jacquiot 
intitulée  "Le  Prince  et  les  'Estats'  dans  la  pensée  politique  de  Ronsard  d'après  des 
devises  gravées  aux  revers  des  médailles". 

Les  communications  réunies  sous  le  titre  de  "Ronsard  et  son  oeuvre"  tournent 
toutes  autour  des  rapports  entre  le  poète,  ses  oeuvres  et  k  public.  Claude  Faisant, 
dans  son  rôle  de  réceptionniste,  étudie  "L'instance  du  lecteur  à  travers  l'oeuvre  de 
Ronsard".  La  contribution  sur  le  poète  et  ses  dédicaces  par  J.  T.  D.  Hall  est  sans 
doute  éclipsée  par  celle  de  François  Rigolot  sur  Ronsard  et  ses  préfaces  ("Le  statut 
du  discours  préfaciel  dans  les  Amours  de  1552"),  qui  brille  par  son  ingéniosité,  si 
elle  reste  pourtant  peu  convaincante.  Les  relations  de  Ronsard  avec  ses  mécènes 
forment  le  sous-texte  de  l'analyse  fort  subtile  des  Odes  dans  la  communication  de 
Terence  Cave  ("La  Muse  publicitaire  dans  les  Odes  de  1550"),  qui  étudie  l'idée  de 
don,  réel  et  métaphorique.  L'article  qui  s'accorde  le  mieux  avec  le  titre  de  cette 
partie,  c'est  bien  celui  de  Michel  Simonin,  "Ronsard  et  la  poétique  des  Oeuvres," 
qui  étudie  la  vision  qu'avait  Ronsard  de  sa  propre  création,  reflétée  dans  l'économie 
et  la  disposition  de  ses  oeuvres  à  partir  de  la  première  édition  collective  de  1560. 

Le  deuxième  volume,  "L'Art  de  poésie,"  retiendra  peut-être  davantage  l'intérêt 
des  lecteurs,  étant  plus  étroitement  lié  aux  études  textuelles  et  correspondant,  grosso 
modo,  aux  préoccupations  actuelles  soulignées  par  Faisant  dans  sa  communication 
bibliographique.  La  première  partie  ("Formes  poétiques")  -  il  s'agit  de  questions 
de  genre  -  a  deux  mérites:  la  cohérence  des  contributions  et  leur  qualité.  L'article 
de  Gendre,  "Du  sonnet  en  décasyllabes  au  sonnet  en  alexandrins,"  quelles  que  soient 
ses  difficultés  d'ordre  technique,  n'en  est  pas  moins  d'un  très  grand  intérêt.  Deux 
articles  relativemet  courts  et  apparemment  modestes  de  George  Dottin  (à  comparer 
à  l'article  de  Gadoffre)  et  de  Georg  Roellenbleck  contiennent  des  richesses  surpre- 
nantes. Dottin,  évidemment,  cite  beaucoup  Marot  comme  précurseur  dans  la  créa- 
tion de  la  chanson  ronsardienne,  mais  ce  qui  est  quelque  peu  inattendu  -  mais  tout 
à  fait  convaincant  -  c'est  le  rôole  que  Roellenbleck  attribue  à  Marot  dans  la  création 
de  l'Hymne.  Son  article  souligne  ajuste  titre  les  dettes  de  Ronsard  envers  la  tradition 
'autochtone,'  les  Rhétoriqueurs  et  Marot,  plutôt  que  ses  sources  antiques:  "C'est  là 
qu'on  trouve,  à  de  très  divers  degrés  de  perfection,  des  poèmes  d'un  format  et  d'une 
thématique  semblables  à  ceux  de  Ronsard:  des  poèmes  historiques  et  politiques,  des 
poèmes  encomiastiques  -  par  exemple,  sous  la  forme  de  la  déploration  ou  de  la 
complainte  — ,  et  des  poèmes  philosophiques"  (II,  p.  25). 

Nathalie  Dauvois  s'escrime  vaillamment  à  résoudre  les  problèmes  de  l'élégie 
ronsardienne  -  ayant  moi-même,  il  y  a  longtemps,  abordé  des  questions  analogues 
pour  l'élégie  marotique,  je  suis  loin  de  sous-estimer  les  difficultés  d'un  tel  projet. 
Elle  s'efforce  de  démontrer  qu'il  existe  une  cohérence  dans  les  poèmes  classés  sous 
le  titre  d'élégie  ("Le  recueil  de  1584  est  ainsi  doté  d'une  grande  cohérence"[II,  p. 
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44]),  tandis  que  l'évidence  qu'elle  présente  semble  imposer  la  conclusion  contraire, 
à  savoir  que  les  élégies  ne  comportent  pas  de  caractéristiques  constantes:  "L'élégie, 
forme  rebelle  à  tout  cadre  rhétorique,  où  domine  la  fonction  expressive  du  discours, 
est  définie  comme  le  lieu  où  s'expriment  toutes  les  nuances,  tous  les  tons  du  lyrisme, 
de  l'éloge  à  l'invective,  de  la  nostalgie  à  l'ironie,  de  la  tristesse  à  l'allégresse"  (II, 
p.  43).  Et  pour  terminer  cette  partie,  deux  articles  dans  un  mode  plutôt  différent 
(mais  s'agit-il  ici  vraiment  de  formes  poétiques'}),  dans  lesquels  Malcolm  Quainton 
et  Albert  Py  offrent  des  méditations  très  diverses  sur  la  clôture  poétique. 

Les  communications  les  plus  véritablement  textuelles  de  l'ouvrage  sont  ras- 
semblées sous  deux  rubriques:  "L'écriture  poétique"  et  "Lassus  et  çà-bas".  La 
facilité  de  ces  groupements  ne  nuit  aucunement  à  la  valeur  -  parfois  très  grande  - 
des  communications  elles-mêmes.  Voici  quelques  échantillons  pris  dans  "L'écriture 
poétique".  Michel  Jeanneret,  prenant  comme  point  de  départ  l'Épitaphe  de  Rabelais 
par  Ronsard,  dirige  son  oeil  perspicace  sur  "Banquets  poétiques  et  métaphores 
alimentaires,"  dans  un  groupe  de  poèmes  qui  datent  des  années  1553-1555.  (Cette 
communication  fait  d'ailleurs  partie  d'un  projet  plus  étendu,  le  livre  intelligent  et 
croustillant,  Des  mets  et  des  mots,  publié  en  1987.)  La  contribution  de  Doranne 
Fenoaltea  nous  révèle  de  façon  très  convaincante  les  "Modes  d'organisation  des 
Odes  en  1550,"  montrant  un  Ronsard  soucieux  à  la  fois  de  la  micro-architecture  du 
poème  individuel  et  de  la  macro-architecture  du  recueil  en  tant  que  tel.  Trois 
Britanniques  éminents  abordent  ensuite  avec  leur  expertise  coutumière  des  ques- 
tions de  rhétorique:  Philip  Ford  dans  "La  fonction  de  VEkphrasis  chez  Ronsard;" 
Jean  Braybrook  dans  "Abondance  et  répétition  dans  La  Franciade;"  et  Ann  Moss 
dans  "Ronsard  et  la  poétique  du  lieu  commun".  Et,  bien  entendu,  on  accueille 
toujours  avec  intérêt  et  plaisir  le  fruit  des  recherches  de  Henri  Weber,  doyen  des 
seizièmistes  en  France,  qui  a  contribué  au  présent  ouvrage  une  brève  étude  sur 
l'exploitation  du  paradoxe.  Cette  partie  du  volume  se  termine  en  beauté  avec  la 
communication  de  Gisèle  Mathieu-Castellani,  un  brassage  capiteux  d'exégèse 
textuelle  et  de  freudisme,  que  clôt  cette  formule  splendide:  "il  faut  en  effet  imaginer 
Narcisse  heureux". 

"Lassus  et  çà-bas"  s'ouvre  sur  la  contribution  d'Olivier  Pot,  "Mélancolie  et 
inspiration  chez  Ronsard".  Pot  traite  ici,  comme  dans  son  livre  récent.  Inspiration 
et  mélancolie,  les  différentes  façons  d'envisager  la  nature  de  l'inspiration  poétique. 
S'agissait-il  pour  Ronsard  d'un  don  d'origine  divine  ou  d'un  simple  tempérament 
physique?  La  notion  de  dualité  -  dans  ce  cas:  haut/bas,  mythe/réalité  -  se  retrouve 
dans  l'intéressant  "Hélène  et  le  degré  zéro  du  mythe"  d'Arnaud  Tripet,  dont  le  style 
malheureusement  obscurcit  parfois  le  sens.  Claude-Gilbert  Dubois,  par  contre, 
s'attaque  avec  intelligence  et  lucidité  à  un  autre  type  de  dualité  dans  "Autour  du 
nom  d'Hélène:  doubles  et  couples,  similitudes  et  simulacres".  Finalement  un  groupe 
de  cinq  communications  sur  les  choses  de  ce  monde  et  de  l'autre,  dont  deux  d'abord 
sur  le  thème  de  Ronsard  et  la  mort.  Françoise  Joukovsky  analyse  avec  finesse  le 
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cycle  Sur  la  mort  de  Marie  et  Hélène  Moreau  fournit  une  interprétation  de 
VEpitaphe  d'Artuse  de  Vernon,  qui  a  pour  but  d'affiner  quelques-unes  de  nos 
notions  sur  les  Épitaphes  de  Ronsard.  Quant  à  ce  monde-ci,  Michel  Glatigny,  les 
pieds  fermement  sur  terre,  se  base  solidement  sur  les  données  statistiques  (comme 
il  l'a  si  bien  fait  dans  son  livre  excellent  sur  la  poésie  amoureuse  de  Ronsard,  le 
vocabulaire  galant  dans  les  "Amours  "  de  Ronsard)  pour  nous  conduire  dans  "une 
promenade  lexicologique"  autour  de  "Peuple  et  roi  dans  l'oeuvre  de  Ronsard".  Voilà 
également  l'une  des  préoccupations  majeures  de  Daniel  Ménager  dans  sa  com- 
munication sur  l'ordre  social  chez  Ronsard  et  l'usage  qu'il  faisait  du  terme  "Estats": 
à  la  différence  de  certains  de  ses  contemporains,  il  l'employait  dans  une  acception 
très  flottante  et  sans  signification  politique  précise.  Le  lien  évident  entre  cet  article 
et  celui  de  Jacquiot  fait  regretter  que  ces  deux  contributions  n'aient  pas  été 
rapprochées  dans  le  texte.  L'un  des  meilleurs  morceaux  est  réservé  pour  la  fin:  celui 
de  Jean  Céard  sur  la  révolte  des  Géants  (une  bataille  symbolique  entre  le  haut  et  le 
bas),  figure  qui  réapparaît  à  plusieurs  reprises  chez  Ronsard,  avec  des  connotations 
à  la  fois  métaphysiques  et  politiques. 

Si  notre  résumé  de  ces  deux  volumes  semble  quelque  peu  fragmentaire,  c'est 
sans  doute  en  partie  parce  que  la  matière  est  loin  d'être  homogène.  Il  est  bien  évident 
que  les  articles  varient  beaucoup  tant  par  leur  approche  critique  que  par  leur  qualité. 
Quelques-unes  des  tendances  de  la  critique  actuelle  en  général,  et  des  études 
ronsardiennes  en  particulier,  surgissent  pourtant.  Les  études  historiques  et 
biographiques  n'ont  pas  disparu.  Nous  avons  pour  le  prouver  l'ouvrage  monumental 
de  Michel  Dassonville,  qui  fournit  ici  une  étude  très  utile  sur  "Ronsard  et  les 
secrétaires  d'État".  Les  études  de  genre  continuent  à  nous  instruire,  de  même  que 
l'étude  de  l'économie  du  texte.  On  pourrait  peut-être  regretter  le  fait  que  ces 
volumes  contiennent  si  peu  sur  Ronsard  et  les  arts  plastiques  -  représentés  seule- 
ment par  la  contribution  (excellente)  de  Ford  -  et  sur  Ronsard  et  la  musique.  Mais 
ce  sont  là  des  critiques  d'ordre  mineur.  Il  faudrait  plutôt  féliciter  les  organisateurs 
du  colloque  ainsi  que  les  éditeurs  de  ces  volumes  pour  avoir  offert  aux  ronsardisants 
un  festin  qui  les  réjouira  pendant  de  longues  années, 
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J.W.  Martin.  Religious  Radicals  in  Tudor  England.  London  and  Ronceverte: 
The  Hambledon  Press,  1989.  Pp.  xvi,  237. 

While  Joseph  Martin's  book  suffers  in  format  from  many  of  the  same  problems 
characteristic  of  collections  of  largely  previously  published  essays  -  unnecessary 
repetition  and  the  lack  of  a  strong  story-line  -  it  constitutes  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  a  relatively  uncultivated  scholarly  field.  It  also  makes  for  interesting  reading. 
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Martin's  goal  is  to  examine  the  nature  of  religious  radicalism  in  the  England 
of  Henry  VIII  and  his  Tudor  successors,  Edward,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  One  is 
immediately  faced  with  a  situation  where  the  officially  approved  church  swung 
from  Protestant  to  Catholic  and  back  to  Protestant  in  a  few  short  years.  What  was 
seen  as  religious  dissent  under  Catholic  Mary,  therefore,  was  quite  different  in 
content  from  that  under  Protestant  Elizabeth.  Martin  successfully  circumvents  this 
difficulty  by  concentrating,  not  on  the  theology  of  dissenters  per  se,  but  on  several 
characteristics  common  to  all  Tudor  religious  radicals.  What  allows  him  to  compare 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  as  well  as  separatist  and  non-separatist  radical  groups,  is 
the  fact  that  they  shared  similar  social  composition  -  most  members  were  from  the 
artisanal  strata  of  society.  It  is  to  the  religious  aspirations  of  the  common  artisan 
and  lesser  merchant  that  Martin  directs  his  attention.  Thankfully  Martin  takes  very 
seriously  the  religious  aspirations  of  artisans  and  rejects  any  approach  which  seeks 
to  view  them  as  mere  covers  for  social  or  political  actions. 

The  groups  discussed  in  Martin's  work  include  the  Lollards  of  Henry's  reign, 
Henry  Hart  and  the  Freewillers,  lay  Catholic  polemicists  such  as  Miles  Hogarde, 
and  the  Family  of  Love,  founded  by  the  Dutchman  Hendrik  Niclaes  but  led  in 
England  by  Christopher  Vitel.  He  also  describes  official  reactions  to  these  and  other 
non-approved  religious  groups  and  compares  their  experience  to  that  of  more 
mainstream  Protestants  during  the  years  when  they  too  were  forced  underground. 
Three  fundamental  aspects  of  Tudor  religious  radicalism  are  thereby  highlighted: 
the  nature  and  development  of  the  conventicle,  the  impact  of  the  vernacular  Bible 
on  the  English  working  class,  and  the  rapid  growth  and  influence  of  print  culture. 
Martin's  insight  into  the  workings  of  conventicles  is  especially  appreciated.  The 
simple  services  held  by  dissenters  which  consisted  of  prayer  and  study  of  the  Bible, 
have  often  been  a  closed  book  to  historians  interested  in  the  secret  meetings  of 
religious  dissenters  on  both  sides  of  the  English  Channel.  Martin  concludes  that 
neither  the  authorities  nor  official  church  leaders  took  seriously  the  desire  and 
ability  of  English  artisans  to  be  more  actively  engaged  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
discussing  matters  of  faith  for  themselves.  Although  the  radicals  of  Martin's  study 
were  a  relatively  small  force  in  Tudor  society,  their  desires  were  the  same  which 
later  inspired  the  separatist  churches  and  which  ultimately  led  to  the  wider  accep- 
tance of  private  religion. 

Martin's  book  is  not  without  deficiencies.  His  discussion  of  popular  or  artisanal 
religion  could  have  been  enriched  by  the  works  of  popular  culture  historians  such 
as  Nathalie  Davis  and  Robert  Scribner.  Furthermore,  why  is  there  so  little  reference, 
apart  from  George  H.  Williams'  The  Radical  Reformation  (1962),  to  the  rich  body 
of  recent  literature  on  continental  radical  reform  (there  is  not  a  single  citation  from 
the  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review)!  Undoubtedly  one  reason  for  this  omission  is 
Martin's  emphasis  on  the  specifically  English  characteristics  of  radical  reform, 
being  formed  as  it  was  in  the  context  of  a  long  tradition  of  Lollard  conventicles. 
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But  this  may  be  another  example  of  the  typical  scholarly  division  of  labour  between 
the  Reformation  on  the  continent  and  that  in  England.  Clearly  researchers  of  one 
area  need  to  become  more  informed  of  developments  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  Furthermore,  Martin's  attempt  to  explain  the  appeal  of  Familism  to 
sixteenth-century  Englishmen  surely  could  have  been  assisted  by  Alastair 
Hamilton's  1981  study,  The  Family  of  Love,  which  quite  successfully  examined 
Niclaes'  appeal  for  Dutchmen.  Although  Hamilton's  study  appeared  too  late  to  be 
included  in  the  original  article  version  of  the  chapter,  some  comparison  could  have 
been  made  for  this  present  volume. 

These  reservations  aside,  Martin's  work  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  debate 
on  the  nature  of  popular  religion  and  artisanal  reform.  It  is  a  clearly  written  account 
of  radical  reform  in  England  which  also  provides  a  useful  introduction  to  the  subject 
for  undergraduate  students.  It  definitely  ought  to  be  on  the  shelves  of  all  university 
libraries  which  collect  in  the  field  of  Reformation  studies. 


GARYK.  WAITE,  University  of  New  Brunswick 


Marcia  B.  Hall.  Color  and  Meaning:  Practice  and  Theory  in  Renaissance 
Painting.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1992.  Pp.  131  pis.  +  xiv  + 

274. 

The  sixteenth-century  Venetian  author  and  commentator  on  Titian,  Paolo  Pino, 
wrote  that  colour  composition  is  the  "true  alchemy  of  painting,"  an  observation  that 
aptly  introduces  the  combined  themes  of  science  and  magic,  of  natural  materials 
and  their  erudite  artistic  manipulations  which  a  history  of  colour  in  painting  would 
seem  to  touch  upon.  In  the  Preface  to  her  informative  study,  Marcia  Hall  explains 
the  inversion  of  her  title  (from  theory  and  practice)  and  her  aim  to  treat  picture- 
making  primarily  in  the  physical  sense.  This  distinguishes  the  direction  of  her  work 
from  Martin  Kemp's  recent  The  science  of  Art,  for  example  (and  from  which  I  take 
Pino's  observation)  in  which,  under  the  title  "The  Colour  of  Light,"  he  demonstrated 
how  theoretical  colour  science  had,  in  some  ways,  only  a  limited  reflection  in  the 
practices  of  Renaissance  artists,  especially  before  Leonardo,  who  were  working  out 
of  the  practical  tradition  recorded  by  Cennini  in  c.  1390.  The  inversion  of  the  title 
also  implies  a  conscious,  but  not  exclusive,  focus  on  painterly  methods  as  bearers 
of  meaning,  rather  than  on  intellectual  meditations  on  colour.  Hall  naturally  weaves 
into  her  account,  however,  the  illuminating  opinions  of  Vasari,  and,  in  relation  to 
the  "modes"  of  colouring,  emerging  aesthetic  notions,  inspired  by  ancient  writings 
on  rhetoric  and  music  -  and  hinted  at  by  Baldassare  Castiglione  -  suggesting  that 
the  requirements  of  an  artistic  genre  occasioned  an  appropriate  formal  mode. 
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Hall's  book  is  accessibly  structured  into  five  parts,  ranging  chronologically 
from  Duccio  to  Tintoretto,  and  she  begins  with  the  vital  question:  "Can  We  Know 
What  Renaissance  Color  Was?"  These  parts  comprise  "The  Cennini  system," 
"Alberti,  Flemish  Technique,  and  the  Introduction  of  Oil,"  "The  Modes  of  Coloring 
in  the  Cinquecento,"  "Mannerism  and  Counter-Reformation,"  and  conclude  with 
"Venice  and  the  Development  of  Tonal  Painting".  Each  of  these  sections  treats 
approximately  four  representative  works  -  such  as  Fra  Angelico's  Descent  from  the 
Cross.  Raphael's  Transfiguration  and  Giorgione's  Tempestà  -  so  that  the  evolution 
she  describes  becomes,  essentially,  one  in  which  colour  gradually  liberates  itself 
from  pigment;  she  relates,  as  it  were,  the  growing  physical  and  metaphysical 
distance  between  the  primaries  on  the  palette  and  the  painted  surface.  This  is  also 
the  story  of  the  transitions  of  techniques:  of  the  transformation  of  spatial  modelling, 
for  instance,  into  "colour  mode,"  and  of  the  move  away  from  isochromatic  or 
balanced  pictorial  distributions  of  hues  and  into  enveloping  tonal  harmonies,  all  of 
which  culminate  in  the  fusion  and  fission  of  colour,  light  and  touch  in  the  Venetians. 
The  trajectory  that  Hall  traces  is  prefigured  in  earlier  works  -  one  could  cite  her 
essay  (originally  a  paper  given  in  1980)  included  in  the  volume  she  edited:  Color 
and  Technique  in  Renaissance  Painting:  Italy  and  the  North  (Locust  Valley,  NY:  J. 
J.  Augustin,  1987).  It  is  an  interpretation  that  pays  special  tribute  to  John  Shearman's 
analyses:  his  precise  and  poetic  exploration  of  Sarto's  colour  (Shearman,  Andrea  del 
Sarto  [Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1965])  and,  particularly,  his  early  article  on  Leo- 
nardo's colour  and  chiaroscuro  {Zeitschrift  fur  Kunstgeschichte,  25  [1962]:  13-47). 

This  work  will  be  extremely  helpful  to  a  wide  audience,  and  not  only  to  art 
historians  and  their  students.  Having  carefully  outlined  the  crucial  perceptual 
distinctions  between  hue,  value,  and  intensity.  Hall  patiently  lays  out  Cennini's 
technical  prescriptions  for  intense  colour  and  "modelling  up".  While  this  system 
failed  to  accomodate  to  the  challenges  of  "naturalism"  and  linear  perspective, 
Cennini's  concept  of  aesthetic  unity  never  entirely  disappeared,  even  with  the 
newer,  Albertian  "modelling  down."  Colour  value  and  intensity  are  the  dramatic 
protagonists  in  the  early  narrative  and  it  wasn't  really  until  Leonardo's  disciplined 
isolation  of  colour  and  light  (conjoined  with  the  advantages  of  oil)  that  the  tension 
between  value  and  intensity  was  resolved  and  new  colouristic  journeys  could  be 
made.  Hall's  great  advantage,  and  one  that  she  puts  to  good  use,  is  her  access  to 
modern  technical  assessments  of  painting.  She  uses  the  records  of  restoration  and 
conservation  procedures,  and  is  judicious  about  the  extrapolations  that  these  allow. 
The  incorporation  of  new  information  as  a  result  of  scientific  intervention  is 
appropriate  with  regard  to  her  discussion  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling;  such 
resources  also  represent  a  rich  and  still  tantalizing  trove  when  they  can  indicate, 
through  minute  cross-section,  the  nature  of  paint  layers  in  zones  of  undermodelling. 
The  reader  thus  comes  to  understand  how  it  was  that  Raphael  accomplished  such 
transparency  and  brilliance  in  the  chiaroscuro  passages  of  his  Transfiguration  - 
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namely  through  underpainting  local  colour  in  contrasting  tones  -  and  it  is  possible 
to  compare  Leonardo's  undermodelling  in  monochrome  preliminary  to  his  creation 
of  sfumato.  In  the  context  of  Hall's  story,  one  especially  appreciates  the  innovations 
these  types  of  underpainting  represent.  (Still,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  did 
not  include  a  colour  reproduction  of  Leonardo's  unfinished  A^ora/Zon,  which  would 
have  allowed  the  reader  to  gain  some  insight  into  his  generative  process.) 

By  the  early  Cinquecento,  according  to  Hall,  the  possibilities  for  experiment 
and  colouristic  rhetoric  were  such  that  one  may  formulate  four  types  of  "modal 
thinking"  and  their  paradigms  according  to  a  contemporary  model  of  perfection: 
sfumato  (Leonardo),  chiaroscuro  (later  Raphael  and  Sebastiano  del  Piombo),  unione 
(Raphael),  and  cangiantismo  (Michelangelo)  (93-95).  Accepting  this  way  of  read- 
ing the  versatility  of  styles  and  technical  bravura  in  Julian  and  Leonine  Rome,  one 
scrutinizes  familiar  High  Renaissance  works  in  the  light  of  the  earlier  chapters  and 
as  if  wielding  purposive  visual  and  semantic  instruments.  A  fascinating,  if  familiar, 
motif  is  that  of  cangiantismo  (colour  modelling  by  hue  rather  than  value  such  that 
the  high-key  effect  is  one  of  shot  silk).  Recommended  by  Cennini  for  other-worldly 
subjects,  Michelangelo  used  it  symbolically  and  formally  to  project  the  Sistine 
drama;  one  can  speak  of  a  prophetic  contrapposto  of  colour  and  disegno. 

Color  and  Meaning  is  richly  synthetic  and  will  be  used  gratefully  by  teachers 
and  students.  One  is  left  with  a  vitalized  sense  of  curiosity  about  issues  that  are 
elliptically  treated:  why,  exactly,  did  orange  appear  so  late?  Did  patrons  and  artists 
fight  over  colour  (as  opposed  to  materials)?  And,  in  the  philosophic  vein,  what  do 
we  make  of  the  implications  for  colour  of  different  definitions  of  "surface"?  This 
study  represents  a  timely  invitation  to  keep  looking. 


MEREDITH  J.  GILL,  Vassar  College 


Colette  Quesnel.  Mourir  de  rire  d'après  et  avec  Rabelais.  Montréal  /Paris, 
Bellarmin  /  Vrin,  1991,  Pp.  134. 

Curieusement,  le  mot  rire  figure  très  rarement  dans  le  titre  de  livres  sur  François 
Rabelais,  pourtant  l'un  des  plus  grands  auteurs  comiques  européens.  Le  lecteur, 
spécialiste  ou  non,  est  donc  tout  disposé  à  accueillir  favorablement  le  petit  livre  de 
Colette  Quesnel.  Son  plan  est  fort  simple.  Le  premier  de  ses  quatre  chapitres, 
"Mourir  de  rire,"  présente  les  deux  thèmes  de  l'ouvrage:  le  lien  entre  le  rire  et  la 
mort  (par  exemple,  les  gladiateurs  percés  au  diaphragme,  qui,  disait-on,  riaient  en 
mourant),  et  le  rire  en  tant  que  signe  de  la  joie  spirituelle  (Philon  d'Alexandrie). 
Ensuite,  dans  "Rire  ou  ne  pas  rire,"  l'auteur  esquisse  une  histoire,  tirée  du  livre  de 
John  Moreall,  des  théories  du  risible  à  partir  d'Aristote,  et  discute  brièvement 
quelques  ouvrages  modernes  sur  Rabelais. 
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Au  troisième  chapitre,  "Mourir  de  rire  Livre  I:  stricto  sensu,''  Quesnel  se 
concentre  sur  les  personnages  rabelaisiens  qui  meurent,  littéralement,  de  rire.  Il 
s'agit  d'une  dizaine  d'exemples  classiques,  dans  Gargantua,  ch.  10  et  dans  le  Quart 
Livre,  ch.  17,  et  de  Gargamelle,  morte  de  joie  au  chapitre  37  du  Gargantua.  Une 
analyse  détaillée  de  Gargantua  10  relève  quatre  "séquences"  où  l'on  monte,  par  le 
rire,  du  monde  naturel  à  travers  la  lumière  du  soleil  jusqu'à  l'espace  céleste,  ce  qui 
amène  à  la  conclusion  que  mourir  de  rire  est  une  assurance  de  salut  éternel. 

"Mourir  de  rire  Livre  II:  rire  aux  éclats"  poursuit  l'idée  de  rire  aux  éclats 
comme  "simulacre  de  mort,"  affirme  que  le  rire,  la  "philosophie"  et  la  musique  sont 
les  trois  moyens  de  "sortir  de  soi,"  et  prend  comme  exemplaires  les  "rieurs" 
Eudémon,  Ponocrates  et  Pantagruel.  Après  la  conclusion,  résumé  succinct  de  ce  qui 
précède,  se  place  un  curieux  post-scriptum,  petit  essai  sur  les  mouches  comme  terme 
de  comparaison  rabelaisien,  et  leur  rapport  avec  la  mort. 

Les  non-spécialistes  trouveront  peut-être  cet  aperçu  d'un  aspect  du  rire  chez 
Rabelais  d'une  lecture  agréable.  Malheureusement,  les  spécialistes  seront  plutôt 
agacés  par  les  prémisses,  et  par  la  méthode,  de  l'auteur.  Sa  première  prémisse  est 
que  rire,  chez  Rabelais,  équivaut  à  joie  (Gargamelle  morte  de  joie  est  donc  un 
personnage  riant).  Or,  j'avais  proposé,  dans  un  article  de  1988,  de  distinguer 
soigneusement  entre  l'usage  rabelaisien  de  ces  deux  termes;  Quesnel  désapprouve 
cet  article  (p.  17),  ce  qui  est  son  droit,  mais  alors  pourquoi  ne  fait-elle  aucun  effort 
pour  le  réfuter?  Son  livre  ne  tient  aucun  compte  des  nombreux  rires,  dans  les  quatre 
livres,  qui  n'ont  aucun  rapport  avec  la  mort  -  le  bon  rire  des  géants,  le  méchant  rire 
de  Panurge  et  d'Homenaz,  entre  autres.  Et  si,  deuxième  prémisse,  le  rire  est 
nécessairement  associé  avec  la  mort,  pourquoi  y  a-t-il  davantage  de  rires,  chez 
Rabelais,  où  ce  lien  n'est  pas  en  question? 

Au  chapitre  20  du  Gargantua,  après  la  harangue  comique  de  Janotus  de 
Bragmardo,  Ponocrates  et  Eudémon  "s'esclaffèrent  de  rire  tant  profondement  que 
en  Guidèrent  rendre  l'ame  à  Dieu,"  comme  Crassus  et  Philemon  dans  l'antiquité. 
Passage  en  effet  remarquable,  car  c'est  le  seul  moment  où  on  rit  aussi  fort,  chez 
Rabelais.  Mais  c'est  aussi  le  seul  moment  où  Ponocrates  et  Eudémon  rient,  et  donc 
me  semble  insuffisant  comme  point  de  départ  d'un  développement  sur  le  caractère 
exemplaire  de  ces  deux  personnages.  D'ailleurs,  la  suite  du  paragraphe,  où  le 
narrateur  évoque  les  théories  médicales  qui  rapprochent  le  rire  des  larmes,  me  paraît 
bien  plus  intéressante  que  l 'expression-cliché  "en  cuiderent  rendre  l'ame  à  Dieu." 

Ce  qui  m'amène  aux  réflexions  de  Quesnel  sur  la  théorie  du  risible  à  travers 
les  âges.  Le  résumé  est  trop  bref  et  contient  des  lacunes  et  des  contresens.  Oui,  le 
Moyen  Age  chrétien  fut  parfois  hostile  au  rire,  mais  il  faudrait  au  moins  citer  saint 
Thomas  ("ludus  est  necessarius  ad  conversationem  humanae  vitae"),  et  le  passage 
de  saint  Benoît  (p.  22)  met  en  garde  contre  "le  rire  facile  et  prompt,"  et  non  pas 
contre  tout  rire.  Oui,  Ambroise  Paré,  au  seizième  siècle,  associe  le  rire  à  la  joie, 
mais  Nancel  et  Mancini,  à  la  même  époque,  avaient  d'autres  explications.  Quesnel, 
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à  la  suite  de  De  Rocher,  cite  souvent  Laurent  Joubert  comme  s'il  représentait  la 
théorie  médicale,  mais  le  débat  sur  le  rire  était  bien  plus  complexe.  Nous  ne  savons 
pas,  en  fait,  si  le  médecin  Rabelais  était  ou  non  d'accord  avec  Joubert.  Et  il  est 
inexact  de  dire  qu'après  le  seizième  siècle,  "le  rire  retournera  dans  l'ombre" 
jusqu'au  dix-huitième. 

La  tendance  générale  de  Quesnel,  dans  chaque  partie  de  cet  ouvrage,  est  de 
citer  hors  contexte  des  passages  qui  appuient  sa  thèse,  sans  se  soucier  de  démontrer 
que  Rabelais  les  approuvait  ou  aurait  pu  les  approuver.  C'est  ainsi  qu'elle  nous  offre 
des  bribes  de  Joubert,  mais  aussi  d'Érasme  (p.  56  -  mais  c'est  la  Folie  qui  parle,  et 
non  son  auteur),  des  théories  de  Matoré  sur  les  artistes  de  la  Renaissance  (pp. 
59-61),  de  Macrobe  (p.  75),  et  la  liste  pourrait  s'allonger.  Elle  suppose  également 
que  tout  passage  du  Cinquième  Livre  utile  pour  sa  thèse  (le  "rians  comme  gens 
ecstatiques"  du  chapitre  24  en  particulier)  est  de  la  main  de  Rabelais. 

Cette  désinvolture  intellectuelle  s'accompagne  d'une  présentation  parfois  peu 
soignée,  surtout  dans  la  bibliographie,  où  nous  trouvons  Carvatho  (pour  Carvalho), 
Causer  (Glauser),  Grotiahn  (Grotjahn)  et  Samaros  (Samaras).  Ailleurs  encore, 
Fracastoro  devient  Fracastor  (p.  25).  Mais  ce  sont  des  fautes  négligeables  à  côté 
d'une  érudition  mal  utilisée,  de  la  citation  de  textes  partiels  ou  mal  compris,  et 
d'arguments  mal  étayés,  qui  entachent  la  valeur  de  ce  petit  livre  au  titre  si  promet- 
teur. Il  faudra  encore  attendre  une  bonne  étude  erudite  sur  le  rire  de  Rabelais. 


BARBARA  C.  BOWEN,  Vanderbilt  University 
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Visiting  Humanities  Fellowships 

Applications  are  invited  for  visiting  Humanities  Fellowships,  tenable  at  the 
University  of  Windsor  in  the  1994-1995  academic  year.  Scholars  with  traditio- 
nal humanities  disciplines  or  in  theoretical,  historical  or  philosophical  aspects 
of  the  sciences,  social  sciences,  arts  and  professional  studies  are  invited  to  apply. 
The  Humanities  Research  Group  will  provide  office  space,  university  affilia- 
tion, library  privileges  and  assist  Fellows  in  establishing  contacts  with  indivi- 
duals and  institutions  in  Southwestern  Ontario  and  Michigan.  For  more 
information,  please  contact  Prof.  Jacqueline  Murray,  Director,  Humanities 
Research  Group,  University  of  Windsor,  Windsor,  Ontario  N9B  3P4. 

New  College  Ninth  Biennial  Conference 

The  Ninth  Biennial  New  College  Conference  on  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Studies  will  be  held  on  the  New  College  campus,  March  10-12,  1994.  Papers 
on  all  aspects  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  before  1630  A.D.  in  any  relevant 
discipline  will  be  considered.  Deadline  for  submission  of  abstracts  is  December 
1,  1993.  Please  write  to:  Prof.  Lee  D.  Snyder,  Director,  Medieval-Renaissance 
Studies,  New  College,  5700  North  Tamiami  Trail,  Sarasota,  Florida  34243- 
2197,  USA. 

Le  corps  souffrant 

Le  Centre  interdisciplinaire  d'études  sur  la  Renaissance  de  l'Université  de 
Montpellier  présente  un  colloque  international  sur  la  souffrance  au  plan  théolo- 
gique et  symbolique.  Ce  colloque  aura  lieu  du  17-20  mars  1994  à  Montpellier, 
France.  On  peut  se  renseigner  en  écrivant  au  Prof.  Luc  Borot,  Université 
Paul- Valéry,  B.  P.  5043,  34032  Montpellier  Cedex,  France. 
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Discontinuities  in  Contemporary  Renaissance  Criticism 

The  editors  of  a  volume  for  the  University  of  Toronto  Press's  Theory/Culture 
Series  invite  submissions  of  previously  unpublished  essays  addressing  the 
discontinuities,  failures,  problems  apparent  in  recent  criticism  of  the  English 
Renaissance.  Of  particular  interest  are  essays  that  explore  the  contradiction 
between  theory  and  practice.  Proposals  must  be  sent  before  January  15,  1994. 
Please  write  to  Prof.  Viviana  Comensoli,  Department  of  English,  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier University,  Waterloo,  Ontario  N2L  3C5. 

Boiardo  Conferences 

A  series  of  conferences  will  be  held  in  1994  in  Italy  and  North  America  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Boiardo  Quincentennial.  Papers  on  any  topic  will  be  considered, 
but  the  following  topics  are  particularly  encouraged:  Boiardo  as  a  humanist, 
lyric  poet,  allegorist,  historian,  translator,  and  playwright;  influences  of  classi- 
cal and  earlier  European  literature  on  his  work,  as  well  as  his  influence  on  other 
national  literatures;  the  Ferrarese  court  and  socio-political  considerations.  The 
deadline  for  submitting  abstracts  is  December  1,  1993.  Please  write  to:  Prof. 
Antonio  Franceschetti,  Department  of  Italian  Studies,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  lAl. 

Littérature  et  éthique 

La  Section  de  littérature  française  du  XVI^  siècle  de  la  Modem  Language 
Association  organise  deux  sessions  spéciales  pour  le  congrès  de  1994  à  San 
Diego.  Il  s'agit  d'une  session  de  sujets  libres  et  d'une  session  plus  précise  sur 
la  littérature  et  l'éthique  à  l'époque  de  la  Renaissance  française.  Pour  de  plus 
amples  renseignements,  prière  de  communiquer  avec  le  Prof.  Ullrich  Langer, 
Department  of  French  and  Italian,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  1220 
Linden  Drive,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53706,  USA. 

Attending  to  Women  in  the  Early  Modern  Period 

A  conference  entitled,  "Attending  to  Women  in  the  early  Modern  Period"  is  to 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  April  21-23, 1994.  For  more  information, 
please  contact  the  Center  for  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies,  1120L  Francis 
Scott  Key,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland  20742-7311,  USA. 
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Narrative  Literature 

The  1994  International  Conference  on  Narrative  Literature  will  be  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  Hotel  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  on  April  28-May 
1,  1994.  The  theme  of  this  year's  conference  is  "Nativity  and  Narrativity: 
Muhicultural  Frameworks  of  Literature".  Papers  from  all  genres,  disciplines, 
periods,  and  media  are  welcome.  Please  contact  Prof.  Paul  Matthew  St.  Pierre, 
Department  of  English,  Simon  Fraser  University,  Burnaby,  British  Columbia 
V5A  1S6. 

La  nature 

Le  25^  congrès  de  l'Association  des  sociétés  de  philosophie  de  langue  française 
portera  sur  le  thème  La  nature  et  aura  lieu  à  l'Université  de  Lausanne  du  25  au 
28  août  1994.  Pour  tous  renseignements,  s'adresser  au  comité  d'organisation  du 
congrès,  Section  de  philosophie,  Université  de  Lausanne,  BFSH  2,  1015  Lau- 
sanne, Suisse. 
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The  editor  welcomes  submissions  on  any  aspect  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  period.  Manuscripts  in  duplicate  should  be  sent  to  the  editorial 
office: 

Renaissance  and  Reformation 
Department  of  French  Studies 
University  of  Guelph 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  2W1 
CANADA 

Submissions  in  English  or  in  French  are  refereed.  Please  follow  the  MLA 
Handbook,  with  endnotes.  Copyright  remains  the  property  of  individual 
contributors,  but  permission  to  reprint  in  whole  or  in  part  must  be  obtained 
from  the  editor. 

The  journal  does  not  accept  unsolicited  reviews.  However,  those  interested  in 
reviewing  books  should  contact  the  Book  Review  Editor, 


La  revue  sollicite  des  manuscrits  sur  tous  les  aspects  de  la  Renaissance  et  de  la 
Réforme.  Les  manuscrits  en  deux  exemplaires  doivent  être  postés  à  l'adresse 
suivante: 

Renaissance  et  Réforme 
Département  d'études  françaises 
Université  de  Guelph 
Guelph  (Ontario)  NIG  2W1 
CANADA 

Les  textes  en  français  ou  en  anglais  seront  soumis  à  l'évaluation  externe.  Veuillez 
vous  conformer  aux  conventions  textuelles  habituelles,  avec  l'appareil  de  notes  à 
la  fin  de  votre  texte.  Les  droits  d'auteur  sont  la  propriété  des  collaborateurs  et 
collaboratrices;  cependant,  pour  toute  reproduction  en  tout  ou  en  partie,  on  doit 
obtenir  la  permission  du  directeur. 

La  revue  sollicite  ses  propres  comptes  rendus.  Si  vous  désirez  rédiger  des  comptes 
rendus,  veuillez  communiquer  directement  avec  le  responsable  de  la  rubrique 
des  livres. 
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